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Arr. L—THE PASTOR AND HIS BIBLE’ 


Tue founders of the Garrett Biblical Institute, as its name 
indicates, intended that here the Bible should be the central 
subject of study and the norm of all instruction. They wished 
that every teacher and every scholar should be, in the broad 
sense in which Mr. Wesley used the phrase, “a man of one 
book.” It may be presumed therefore that you leave this school 
of the prophets for the pulpit and the cure of souls enriched 
with much biblical learning, and enriched yet more with pur- 
pose and aptitude for a lifelong study of the inexhaustible vol- 
ume. If, then, this final hour of your undergraduate life be 
given to thoughts concerning the Pastor and his Bible it may 
fitly link your years of preparation with your coming ministry 
of the Holy Word; a ministry which we trust may be prolonged, 
faithful, rich in usefulness, and crowned at last with the “Well 
done” of the Master. 

Our discussion will touch only incidentally on the great 
subjects now in debate among biblical scholars, such as the Canon 
and its validity; Inspiration, its nature and degrees; the Pro- 
phetic Element in Israel; the Literary Character of the several 
books of the “Divine Library” as indicating age, authorship and 
historic value; the Authority over faith and conduct both of the 
Bible as a whole and of its several parts. Such topics are too 
vast for our limited time, too difficult of treatment by any but a 
master in sacred science. Our task is a humbler one; namely, 
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to note the present condition of biblical opinion and study among 
us, to ask for the genesis of this condition, and to offer some 
Practical suggestions related to it. Even here difficulties await 
us, some inherent in the subject itself, some arising from the 
divided opinions of our scholars. But such difficulties do not 
excuse us from study. They rather call us to increased diligence, 
to greater candor and openness of soul, to a more implicit 
dependence on the Spirit of Truth, and to an inviolable fidelity 
to the truth as it shall be given us to see it. 

I. The Present Condition of Biblical Study among Us. It 
is matter of common knowledge that within the half century 
past a new view of the Bible and a new method of Bible 
study have found place within the Methodist Church, as within 
other churches. The ministerial life of the present speaker covers 
the whole period of this change. He was admitted to the itiner 
ant ministry in the year 1848. In that year our New York book 
house issued The Patriarchal Age, one of three octavo volumes 
which, under the title, Sacred Annals, were at once placed in 
the Course of Reading for young ministers. They were reprints 
from England, the author being a scholarly Wesleyan layman, 
George Smith of Camborne. The preface gives definitely the 
standpoint of this historian. “The volume of inspiration,” he 
says, “is the only source of information which we know to be 
unalloyed by error and unadulterated by fiction.” “It has been 
our constant aim to admit, maintain and illustrate the truth of 
the sacred oracles.” Accordingly he admits no question concern- 
ing any item of the Scripture narrative. The chronology of 
Genesis (but according to the Septuagint version), the longevity 
of the early patriarchs, the universality of the Deluge, the stand- 
ing still of the sun and moon at the command of Joshua, the 
historic accuracy of the first and the last chapters of the book of 
Job are all stoutly argued. These items exemplify the book. In 
the same year, 1848, and for many years before and after, our 
text-book in theology was Watson’s Institutes, a work lucid, com- 
prehensive, cogent in argument, and occasionally touched with 
a noble eloquence. It admirably set forth the cardinal truths 
of revelation, but it also taught us that “the worlds,” to use its 
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own words, were produced, in their form as well as substance, 
instantly, out of nothing; that the creative days of Genesis were 
natural days of twenty-four hours each; that the best explana- 
tion of the work of the fourth day is that on that day the annual 
revolution of the earth around the sun began; and that to the 
Noachian Deluge is due, in part the deposit, and in part the dis- 
closure of the fossiliferous rocks. Probably if Mr. Watson were 
now living (the Institutes were published in 1823) he would not 
think that the sacred text enforced all these conclusions. The 
books thus cited represent the general trend of opinion among 
us fifty years ago. It was held that an equal inspiration obtained 
throughout the Bible and gave an equal authority to all its books 
and chapters. All its statements were parts of the inerrant word 
of God. The various topics differed, as all consented, in relative 
importance, the incarnation and work of Christ being doubtless 
the center and crown. But all details, preceding and prepara- 
tory, in the patriarchal history, in the wars of Israel, in the lives 
of David, Solomon, Mordecai and Jonah, were of some impor- 
tance and were given to us with absolute accuracy. Together 
with a vivifying assurance as to central things, there also came in 
those days to the young theologue much perplexity .as to things 
less important. He must, if possible, reconcile Genesis with geol- 
ogy (Darwin had not then published The Origin of Species) ; 
must show that the apparent discrepancies in Scripture were not 
real discrepancies ; must harmonize the sacred narrative with secu- 
lar history and the monuments; must vindicate the unchangeable 
holiness and impartial goodness of God in the permission of 
slavery and polygamy among the patriarchs, in the law of the 
blood-avenger, in the command to exterminate the Canaanites, 
and in the imprecatory psalms. How well he succeeded need not 
here be said. 

Since that time some of our brethren have journeyed far. 
How far their books will show. One holds that the early chap- 
ters of Genesis contain both historic and unhistoric matter. An- 
other holds that at 4500 B. OC. there existed in Babylonia a civili- 
zation which presupposes, to use his own words, “millenniums 
of unrecorded time.” Alas, for the Usherian Chronology! One, 
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whose book burns with a passionate loyalty to Christ and his re- 
demptive work, tells us that “the Bible is not a final authority 
upon any scientific question ;”’ that “even in matters not scientific 
absolute inerrancy in the Bible is not required;” that “the rib, 
the tree, the apple, the serpent of Genesis 2 and 3 are a pictur- 
esque way of talking concerning “historic facts;” and that Chris- 
tian scholars, emphasizing strongly the word “Christian,” “have 
four regions of liberty in biblical discussion”: (1) the Canon, 
(2) the Text, (3) the Literature, including date, authorship 
(single or composite), style, quotation, and (4) the Interpreta- 
tion. If the liberty thus conceded is a real liberty, both as to 
opinion and speech, no one should ask more. Many hold that 
the Pentateuch was not completed till after the Exile, that Isaiah 
had two or more authors, and that the book of Daniel is of late 
date and of doubtful authority. And an eminent professor in one 
of our oldest universities writes: “There are historical inaccu- 
racies in the Bible as unquestionably as scientific errors. In mul- 
titudes of cases various parts of the Bible contradict each other. 
The Bible is not inerrant, nor is there any reason why it should 
be.” It would gratify many if such opinions could be treated as 
eccentric and of rare occurrence, but this the facts forbid. At 
this present time the masters in Theology, those whose books are 
most widely read by our thoughtful men, are by a vast preponder- 
ance the friends and advocates of this freer treatment of the Bible. 
Even the conservative Dr. Orr claims only “a substantially Mosaic 
origin of Pentateuchal Jaw” with “minor modifications and adjust- 
ments” thereafter. And, further, it is believed that the heads of 
our chief universities and colleges, though selected for their 
present positions without reference to this question, are, with few 
exceptions, of the same tendency. No one is authorized to speak 
for them as to particular questions raised in this great debate, 
but the drift among them to a less rigorous view of the Bible is 
unmistakable. These facts indicate that the number of our min- 
isters and laymen who sympathize with the new views is large, 
and not likely soon to decrease. 

As our statement of the earlier view of the Bible closed with 
a reference to the perplexities to which it subjected the young 
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student, so we close this statement of the new view by calling atten- 
tion to two most serious problems which it entails. First, how 
can the Bible be maintained in reverence and authority among the 
people if they are taught that in it historical and scientific .-rors, 
contradictions, false morality, and the crudities of superstitious 
ages are intermingled with much that is highest and seems divine ¢ 
And, again, how shall the men of the new view themselves go 
through the book, and, separating part from part, say “This is 
human” and “That is divine”? How far, and by what methods, 
these problems have been solved we cannot indicate. 

Il. The Origin of the New Condition. To what is this new 
attitude of many Christian scholars due? What is its genesis? 
Many answer promptly and with much assurance that it is closely 
related in origin and effect to positive unbelief; that it is simply 
a dilution, with different degrees of attenuation, of the denial of 
God and the spiritual world; that the causes which have produced 
avowed sceptics have also produced a race of scholars who would 
evacuate the Bible and the history of Israel of every supernatural 
factor for whose removal any plausible pretense can be found. 
Doubtless there is some truth here. All men, in some degree, 
respond to their age. Its spirit affects thought and life. Espe- 
cially is this true of an age so pronounced as our own. It is an 
age of science—and the large devotion of men to material nature 
diminishes their relish and aptitude for spiritual thought, tends 
to hide personality and efficient cause behind the specious phrase 
“the reign of law,” and tends also to find inexorable order every- 
where and freedom nowhere. It is an age of marvelous attain- 
ment and achievement—and it thereby grows self-confident and 
rashly adventurous. It is an age that has outgrown many old 
and once honored opinions—and thereby tends to irreverence 
toward all the past. And, more than in any previous age, scholars 
seem to be ambitious for recognition as subtle investigators, dis- 
coverers of new truth, and broad-minded men. In such an age, 
men who do not like to retain God in their knowledge—whose 
souls do not cry out for the living God—easily become sceptics, 
and often of a virulent sort. They resent, sometimes with con- 
temptuous pity, all allegations of supernatural interference, 
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whether by inspiration or prophecy, miracle or incarnation. For 
them there is no divine book ; the Bible is simply human literature. 
The infection of their unbelief, we must admit, has reached 
many who would strongly protest against being classed among 
sceptics. The ideas of law, fixed order, and evolution so far 
dominate many Christian scholars, and are so far reénforced 
by self-sufficiency and a pitiful ambition, that these scholars 
reluctantly admit and continually minimize the divine factors in 
the Bible. The real miracles, they think, are few; prophecy is 
rarely prophetic; and inspiration is an almost negligible quantity. 
So near do some who believe themselves Christians approach 
to absolute denial of the faith. 

But is this an adequate account of the present condition of 
biblical study? Is scepticism, complete or partial, the prevailing 
motive in the new reading of the Bible? Two facts warn us 
from this conclusion. Many scholars of the new type in Europe 
and America are eminent in Christian faith, in Christian char- 
acter, and in Christian work. By word and life they declare 
unhesitating loyalty to Jesus Christ—God manifest in the flesh, 
the Prophet, Priest and King of the human race. And, further, 
this new intellectual apprehension of the Bible synchronizes with 
the unparalleled growth of the Christian Church in numbers, 
in varied benevolences, in missionary zeal, and in general influ- 
ence. Faith, and not doubt, is the law of our time. Whence, 
then, the new phenomenon? The answer must be this: the 
modern mind, in its legitimate activity, explains the modern 
study of the Bible. It does not, let it be noted, validate 
any one of the modern opinions concerning biblical questions, 
say, the canon of Scripture, the documentary hypothesis, the 
date of Leviticus or Deuteronomy, the authorship of anonymous 
books, the relation of Israel to neighboring nations, or the reli- 
gious life of Israel during the period of the Judges. Much less 
does it justify the doctrinal vagaries of any biblical student. But 
the modern mind does explain why these and all other matters per- 
taining to the book are brought into question, are subjected to 
the most searching scrutiny, are treated with a freedom and an 
independence of traditional opinions which seem to many irrev- 
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erent, and even touched with unbelief. Let the case be stated 
thus: Given a century, the nineteenth, of prodigious and diversi- 
fied intellectual activity. Given to such a century, as an 
inheritance from immediately preceding centuries, certain notable 
factors in equipment and tendency, of which four may here be 
named : 

1. The new learning in ancient languages and literature 
brought at the fall of the Byzantine Empire by its scholars into 
Western Europe; thereafter to be matured and enlarged both 
by decipherment of the hieroglyphs of the Nile and the cuneiform 
letters of the Euphrates and by vast archaeological discoveries, to 
be at length critically used in all problems of the early world. 

2. The recoil of men’s minds from the puerile speculations of 
the scholastic philosophy to the world of reality and fact; a recoil 
into which men were startled when Columbus, sailing westward, 
and Vasco de Gama finding India by rounding the Cape, revealed, 
as it were, a new earth, and when Copernicus and the “Tuscan 
Artist” unveiled the mechanism of the skies and gave a new 
heaven to human eyes. 

3. The final establishment, under the leadership of Bacon, of 
the Inductive Philosophy as the only true method of inquiry, a 
method which, treating with scant courtesy the unproved assump- 
tion and the a priori theory, insists that truth in nature be 
established by due observation and experiment and in history by 
adequate testimony. 

4. The liberation of society, by the Reformation, from 
ecclesiastical authority, and the assertion therewith of the right 
and duty of every man to study for himself the word and will 
of God. 

Given, again, a century which, thus equipped and directed, 
has made almost all things new; which, for instance, has 
rewritten all classic and Oriental history, has created new 
sciences and has so remade old ones that they are as if new, has 
added new planets and stellar systems to man’s universe, has to 
new discoveries added new inventions which indefinitely multi- 
ply the race force, has, by the study of comparative religion, 
attained new views of man’s moral constitution and moral 
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history, has founded new governments and new social systems 
on the bases of justice and equality, and has thus broken with 
the past that it may attain a nobler future. The possibilities of 
life seem indefinitely widening. Men are expectant. They 
search with eager eyes every quarter for new facts and new 
forces. They hold all traditional opinion under question. They 
wait for light to break forth in every field of thought. 

To a century of such equipment, achievement and tone the 
Bible was given from the hand of a reverent past. It came with 
an immeasurable prestige. It claimed, and had been accorded 
for centuries, sovereign authority over faith and conduct. It was 
the record of God’s speech to man. It proposed to establish 
fellowship between the divine and the human. It opened the 
endless vistas of immortality. It was the Book of books. But, 
with this open Bible, the Protestant churches came to hold 
two doctrines which necessarily restricted the range of biblical 
study. The one was that of a completed, perfect, and authorized 
canon; a canon to which nothing could be added, from which 
nothing could be removed. The other was that of a plenary and 
inerrant inspiration pervading with an equal authority every 
part of every included book. Under these conditions the work 
of the student was necessarily simple, though twofold: he must 
find the true text, then interpret it. But he could admit no 
question as to the truth of any statement thus found and 
interpreted, whether the statement was related to history, science, 
ethics, or theology. Over all was the broad egis of canonicity 
and inspiration. “Thus far and no farther” was a headline for 
every page. Was it not inevitable that in such a century as we have 
described the surges of thought would at length beat vehemently 
against these limiting barriers? Men would come to ask, Who 
established the canon, and by what authority? Who framed, 
and on what authority, a doctrine of inspiration which validates 
as true every statement from “In the beginning” of Genesis to 
the “Amen” which ends the Revelation? Such questions were 
sure to rise, and with them, soon or late, questions on every item 
related to the final decision. All alleged textual discrepancies and 
larger disharmonies must be examined. Ancient histories, 
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legends and monuments must be compared with the biblical 
narratives. The literary character of the books must be dis- 
eriminated for indications of date, authorship, and value, just as 
the student of English letters notes the difference between the 
English of The Canterbury Tales and that of Paradise Lost. 
The ethical worth of ancient command, psalm and deed must be 
weighed. The testimony of the fathers must be considered. 
These and many other topics demand attention when the 
alternative question is asked, “Is the Bible equally authoritative 
throughout and in all its statements, or, on the other hand, is it 
a veritable depository of divine truth, law and grace, yet preserved 
for us with human imperfections of knowledge, feeling, and 
language? What issue shall come on these main questions, or on 
any of the subordinate ones, we do not here consider. Will the old 
opinions be confirmed or will new ones be established? This 
question we leave unanswered. But again we say that the rise 
of these questions was inevitable. The opinions accepted for 
generations must show their credentials. And the study of these 
credentials is right, is obligatory, is the only way open before 
men who love the truth. 

III. Practical Suggestions Related to the New Conditions. 
In these new conditions, what should be the attitude of the 
Christian pastor? In what spirit and with what directive princi- 
ples shall he study and use his Bible? He cannot, if he would, 
escape the new conditions. He belongs to his times. He cannot 
ignore the great debate. Its voices, unheard by the fathers, 
disturb his soul. Men near him, of his own household, assail 
some cherished articles of his traditional faith. At times the 
very foundations seem in peril. How shall he bear himself in 
this crisis? A few suggestions only are here possible. 

1. The pastor is now as heretofore entitled to hold and assert 
an unshaken faith in the Christian system, in its divine origin 
and its ultimate triumph. It has survived many severe ordeals, 
it will survive this. The foundation standeth sure. The nations 
are forever given as an inheritance to Jesus Christ. There will 
be individual damage and loss through the new discussions. 
Many who in thought have inseparably linked the divine 
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revelation with an infallible book will be tempted to abandon 
both. This is an old story in human life. Every transition from 
an inherited faith meets such peril. The infidelity of France, 
Italy and Japan is in evidence. But, though the faithful and 
wise pastor will be grieved unutterably by the havoc thus 
wrought, he will neither hold it to be a valid test of the New 
Study nor any prophecy of the ultimate failure of Christianity. 
We must recur to a fundamental principle. Any inevitable 
movement of the human understanding must be held as a part 
of the divine order for man and an element of human 
progress. Its contribution to progress may be the direct gift 
of new truth; it may be the overthrow of ancient errors by new 
emphasis on existing truths or their inevizable corollaries; it may 
be chiefly a stimulus to new inquiries which shall confirm, purify 
and exalt accepted views. Of such a movement the present 
biblical study seems unquestionably a part. However long 
delayed, it was sure at length to arrive. The Christian mind, 
partaking the eager and inquisitive spirit of the age, would con- 
front—as in science, history, government and social order, so in 
religion—every traditional opinion and institution and demand 
the reason for its existence. This is God’s order writ large in 
present intellectual conditions. It must, therefore, be wholesome 
in its final outcome whether it confirm the old or establish the 
new. Meantime the process will be attended by innumerable 
blunders born of manifold human infirmities, such as haste, 
self-conceit, idiosyncrasies, narrowness, ambition, and unbelief. 
Our Brooklyn Beecher once said that men reach the truth as our 
ferryboats reach their docks; not by direct course but by bumping, 
now on this side and now on that, against the deep-driven piles 
which guard the approach. Let it be noted that when once 
alarming views are promulgated there is only one right way of 
dealing with them. Not avoidance, net peremptory denial, not 
hot denunciation will serve; only larger learning, surer logic, 
deeper insight. When, in 1835, Strauss in his Das Leben Jesu 
delivered what McClintock characterized as “the heaviest blow 
which infidelity ever struck against Christianity” many alarmed 
theologians advised the Prussian government to suppress the book. 
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“No,” said the great Neander. “Let it be met not by authority, 
but by argument.” His counsel prevailed, with the result from 
that time of a wider and more profound study of the Divine 
Life on Earth—of which Neander’s own Life of Christ 
was the unsurpassed product—the overthrow of the mythical 
theory, and the steady growth of evangelical views. The sceptic 
proved in the end to be the servant of the truth. Why 
doubt the issue of present discussions? ‘Fear is not always 
a true prophet. Let the past instruct us. The church at 
Jerusalem heard with alarm that Peter of the keys had opened the 
door of faith to Cornelius, the Roman Centurion, and that Paul 
had absolved the Gentile Church from the rites of the law; but 
in this freedom of the apostles was the salvation of the nations. 
The Roman Christians were dismayed when on the declivity of 
the northern mountains hung the black cloud of barbarism 
threatening to engulf in a common ruin the ancient civilization 
and the new faith; but the new race was the gift of a new vigor 
and ultimately of a larger liberty to the Church. There were 
pious souls in the Roman communion who shrieked in alarm when 
Luther nailed his ninety-five theses to the church door at Witten- 
berg—but that act of the Reformer was the renaissance of Chris- 
tianity. The Protestant doctors of Holland abhorred Arminius 
as a destroyer of the faith; but the heretic uttered a sentence 
of death, now well-nigh executed, upon an awful distortion of 
Christianity which made the All-Father unjust, cruel, and insin- 
cere. The church no longer insists that Galileo shall recant; no 
longer executes witches because of certain texts in Exodus and 1 
Samuel; no longer justifies slavery by the example of the 
patriarchs or the divine right of kings by Paul’s declaration 
that “the powers that be are ordained of God;” no longer holds 
theories of the atonement once highly accredited; no longer 
rejects geologic truth, nor even some forms of the doctrine of 
evolution. Evidently theology, whether exegetical, doctrinal, or 
ethical, is a progressive science. But the fundamentals are not 
deserted, nor obscured. God is in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself. And it may be that Neander speaks truly when 
he says: “But of this I am certain: that the fall of the old form 
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of the doctrine of inspiration, and indeed of many other doctrinal 
prejudices, will not only not involve the fall of the essence of the 
gospel, but will cause it no detriment whatever; ... that from 
such a struggle a new theology, purified and renovated in the 
spirit of the gospel, must arise; ... and neither a stubborn 
adherence to antiquity nor a profane appetite for novelty can 
hinder this work of the Lord which is now preparing.” 

2. As the Christian pastor is entitled to an unswerving faith 
in Christianity so he is entitled to an undiminished veneration 
for the book which is its record. Nothing has been established by 
modern study which diminishes the essential glory of the Bible. 
There are spots, it is said, on the face of the sun. It is not there- 
fore passing into permanent and disastrous eclipse; it still cheers 
and fructifies the earth. It has yet unmeasured treasures of heat 
and light. And so of the Bible. If, as some think, the history 
of Israel, as the history of all other great nations, begins in a 
region of mist and legend which early Genesis reports, yet with 
many a foregleam of the coming glory, does this destroy faith in 
Abraham and Moses, David and Nehemiah, ministers of an incal- 
culable good to their own and all after times? If the Genesis 
account of the marriage of the sons of God with the daughters of 
men puzzles us, have therefore the twenty-third and the thirty- 
fourth and the one hundred and third Psalms lost their truth and 
power? There is a criticism which would blot out the sun; a criti- 
cism predetermined in its course by positive disbelief of spiritual 
verities and prosecuted both with reckless disregard of historic 
facts and forces and with astounding mutilations of the sacred 
text. It finds that Abraham and Moses are myths, that Bible 
prophecies are little, if at all, above Delphic oracles, that the song 
over Bethlehem, the spotless life of the Man of Nazareth, his 
works, his atoning cross and the vacant tomb are fond and foolish 
conceits, and that Paul was a false witness, and a weak and simply 
rabbinical reasoner. But such rationalistic unbelief has no place 
among us. The Bible with us has been, is, and will be as the Ark 
of the Covenant, which no irreverent hand may touch. What it 
is and what it does insures its position. Its contents are transcend- 
ent and unapproachable. Not dwelling now upon that progressive 
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disclosure of the one all-perfect God, which separates the Old 
Testament by the whole orb from all other sacred books of 
antiquity, we come to that hour when the day-spring from on 
high visited the earth. Can any other book tell us of the God- 
incarnate, of the Divine life among men and for men, and of the 
perfect unfolding in the Son of Mary of the holiness and truth, 
of the tenderness, patience and self-sacrifice—of the large 
redemptive purpose and power—of the Father of men? Is there 
any literature comparable to this story of august advent to lowliest 
conditions; of the long, obedient silence in the Galilean home 
followed by the wonderful inauguration to Messianic service at 
the waters of Jordan; of inflexible personal holiness allied with 
compassion for sinful men; of loftiest claims and works attended 
by unparalleled meekness and humility ; of universal philanthropy 
coupled with an ardent and weeping patriotism; of sublimest 
teachings in simplest forms of speech; of the death of the life 
giver; of a grave that could not hold its tenant; of foundations 
thus laid for ascent to eternal dominion and glory that a world 
might be transformed? Light, love, and life eternal have here, and 
nowhere else, come to earth. And the Bible is also the history, in 


part, of man’s response to the divine overture, of the struggle 
toward the Infinite Father of souls beset with evil—a struggle 
now triumphant, and singing, “The Lord is my portion, my 


shield, my sun, my salvation,” now wailing, in consciousness of 


painful but not hopeless defeat, “Have mercy upon me, O God; 
according to thy loving kindness blot out mine iniquities,” but at 
last attaining complete issue in those who, joined to the risen 
Saviour, can exclaim, “Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” Proportioned to the grandeur of 
its contents has been the beneficent influence of the Bible upon 
human life. This influence has been attained, and it will continue, 
not by reason of minute accuracy as to the years of Methuselah, or 
the number of armed men in the Exodus, or the genealogical tables 
of the Old or the New Testament. In things immeasurably 
deeper, higher, broader than these is the hiding of its power. In 
its disclosure of God, in its holy law, in its provision of redemption 
for enslaved and condemned souls, in its doctrine of brotherhood 
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and of immortality, lies its victorious strength—and there it will 
remain, whatever the issue of the present study. 

But time forbids any attempt now to set forth its work in the 
world. Let all be summed up in the words of Wendell Phillips: 
“The answer to the Shaster is India; the answer to Confucianism 
is China; the answer to the Koran is Turkey; the answer to the 
Bible is the Christian civilization of Protestant Europe and 
America.” 

8. A due sense of the limitations of the human mind is 
imperative in biblical study. Our age, as we have already noted, 
is not given to intellectual humility. Great attainments and 
achievements engender self-conceit and contempt for the past. 
“The Dark Ages” is a common phrase among us. No one denies 
that we inherit some values from the scholars, ecclesiastics and 
statesmen of those times. But our praise of them is faint, and not 
without a sub-tone of commiseration for their intellectual poverty. 
The rude hand-press of Guttenberg on the one hand, and on the 
other the complex and powerful constructions which give us each 
morning the tidings of the round world, seem the proper symbols 
_ of that age and this. Nowhere more than in biblical study does 
this self-appreciation appear. Passing by those who in the name 
of law eject from the Bible and from life all supernatural 
elements we take note of the almost sublime assurance with which 
many of a different type proceed at will to dissect, amend, trans- 
pose, enlarge, diminish, and distribute the sacred text. If these 
would but agree among themselves we might believe. But by 
some occult impulse each weather vane contradicts its fellows and 
changes its own direction with each passing hour. These vari- 
ations and eccentricities of opinion are as wonderful as the trans- 
formations of the kaleidoscope. Scholars remember, though the 
world has already forgotten, how recently there was a poly- 
chrome Bible, sometimes irreverently styled the rainbow Bible. 
It never came to completion, being laughed out of being when 
half done. It was a thing to wonder at. By all the colors of the 
spectrum it indicated what portions of the text were due to 
Elohist', Elohist*, Elohist*, to Jahvist' and Jahvist?, to this 
redactor and that. Chapter, verse, and phrase within verse 
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were thus separated and distinguished. Joseph’s coat could not 
compare with it. It was philology run mad. Men assumed to have 
such knowledge of the Old Testament Hebrew that, though no con- 
temporary literature in that language has survived to aid their 
investigations, they could yet confidently assign each passage 
in the Pentateuch to its proper date along the line of several 
centuries. Dr. Emil Reich’s book, The Failure of the Higher 
Criticism, is a keen, caustic, and, we must add, amusing exposé 
of this folly. Dr. Reich is no conservative. He speaks freely 
of what he calls legends found in early Genesis. He nowhere 
claims inerrancy for the Bible. He finds indeed a new origin 
for Israel. But he wars on the philologists—such ones as banish 
Abraham and Moses from Hebrew history. He does not believe 
in philology; he believes in geo-politics. His onslaught is irre- 
sistible, but also irresistibly humorous. For Greek meets 
Greek. The lofty self-confidence of the philologist is matched 
and even surpassed by the overweening vanity and absolute 
certainty of his critic. Which of them knows that he knows the 
most, who can tell? We can only wonder, admire, and smile. 

An earlier instance of haste and over-confidence in Bible 
study is Luther’s well-known rejection of the Epistle of James 
as an epistle of straw. It does not mention the atonement, or 
righteousness by faith, let it therefore be cast out, said the great 
Reformer. But men have now come to see that Paul and James 
are not antagonistic; that they differ chiefly in point of view; 
that the one is speaking of the source of life, even Christ 
received by faith, the other of the proof of life, even obedience to 
the law; that, both standing before some verdurous and fruitful 
tree, one of them says, “That tree lives; for mark how it sends 
down its roots and rootlets into the dark, damp earth and draws 
thence vital supplies,” and the other says, “That tree lives; for 
see you not bud and blossom, and leaf and golden fruit?” And 
thus what Luther rejected we have learned to accept as part 
of the orb of Christian truth. 

The lesson then is this: Let the Bible student be slow to yield 
opinions held by generations of Christian scholars; let him insist 
on adequate proofs. “Make haste slowly” is for him, as for others, 
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a safe motto. But let him not refuse new light if it shall come, 
nor anchor himself to an immovable past. We repeat the good 
words of Neander: “An obstinate adherence to antiquity; a pro- 
fane appetite for novelty.” Let both be avoided. 

4. A fourth condition of wise Bible study is a living faith 
in essential Christian verities, a faith in which all faculties of 
the soul, intellect, conscience, heart and will concur, and which 
therefore delivers the whole man continuously and gladly over 
to the law and love of God. These central verities need not be here 
recited. From the beginning they have been the recognized basis 
of the Church. They are in every great creed of Christendom. At 
times they have been overlaid and obscured by false rite, organiza- 
tion, dogma; but they have nevertheless remained unquestioned 
and constructive in every Christian communion. And, if we 
except the avowed anti-supernaturalists, we may say that they 
are to-day held and affirmed by a vast majority of Bible students. 
Whether these students adhere to the traditional views, or in 
varying degrees accept the new, they stand on these impregnable 
foundations. Differing on many questions, they agree that in the 
Bible—the work of many authors, separated in many cases from 
one another by centuries of vast historic change, and separated 
still more by inward qualities and experiences—that in this 
book there nevertheless appear, and with ever increasing clear- 
ness, these doctrines concerning God and his relation to man, 
culminating at length in his transcendent manifestation in Jesus 
Christ, his only begotten Son, our Lord and Saviour. Many 
of these students say that they find defects and errors in the 
book ; but they say, further, that as no one doubts the main facts 
in the life of Washington because of the blunders and disagree 
ments of his biographers, so no one may doubt that in these 
imperfect books the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ 
shines forth with indisputable splendor. 

The Bible, indeed, shines by its own light. It attests itself. “It 
is an ultimate authority for men,” says Professor Curtis,“because 
it appeals to them with spiritual cogency.” The divine transmitter 
and the human receiver are keyed together, notwithstanding 
man’s imperfections. The honest and earnest soul hears in the 
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Bible the word of God; the sinful soul finds in it pardon and 
renewal ; the needy soul finds in it adequate relief; the dying soul 
finds in it the resurrection and immortal hope. 

The late eminent Dr, Dale, of Birmingham, England, in his 
book, The Living Christ and the Four Gospels, narrates an inter- 
view between himself and a Japanese Christian who came to him 
with letters of high commendation, and who soon evinced himself 
an intelligent, broad, and masterful man. Much conversation 
ensued, The silent night had fallen about them when Dr. Dale, 
profoundly interested in his visitor, and referring to himself as a 
Christian by inheritance and to his guest as one of a race separated 
by the darkness of eighteen heathen centuries from the glory of the 
Incarnate Lord, asked him how he became a Christian. The 
answer was the biography of a rare soul. A Confucian by birth 
and training, but earnest and inquiring, troubled at length by 
doubt whether the heaven of Confucius meant a blind fate or 
a living and supreme person with whom life and destiny were 
interlinked, filled with unrest and anxiety which learned 
men of his own faith could not allay, for years he was groping 
in fear and hope after a God unknown. Then a Chinese New 
Testament was given him, with the remark that he would be 
charmed with its literary beauty. He did not know who 
were its authors, whether the names which its books bore 
were genuine, when or where they wrote, or what were their 
claims or their credentials. He read with interest, but unmoved, 
until he came to the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. He 
was startled. What morality is this! Whence came it? He 
turned back to the Gospel which bore the name of John—an un- 
known, unaccredited man. He read, and still read, until, as at 
the Transfiguration, the Son of Mary shone in the glory of the 
eternal Father. The humble, docile, seeking soul saw its God— 
and knew him. 

That these self-luminous verities should become the dominant 
convictions, the determining law of thought, feeling, and will, 
the soul of the human soul, need not here be argued on general 
grounds. That obligation is obvious. But the relation of this 


vital faith to sane and safe Bible study may be briefly discussed. 
35 
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First. In this practical surrender to the truth the truth 
itself becomes more luminous and sure. Its adaptation to all man’s 
highest needs gains for it the highest of proofs; namely, experi- 
ence. Its fitness to unfold all faculties declares that the Father 
of souls and the Author of Christianity are one. The key fits the 
lock. Established in this most interior and convincing assur- 
ance the student of the Bible remains calm, clear-eyed, open of 
mind and courageous when around him sound noisy speculations 
in philosophy, science, philology, comparative religion, ancient 
history, or in whatever other studies some may hope and 
some may fear to find damage for the Christian faith. 
He knows whom he hath believed. He is sure that no 
weapon against his Lord will prosper. Because of this faith 
in Him who guides into the truth he will be cheerfully patient 
in inquiry—not hasting, not resting—willing to accept light if 
it be light and not an ignis fatuus. He accepts changes in inci- 
dentals if enforced by sound reason, yet remains immovably con- 
fident in the God and Saviour revealed in the Bible. His soul is 
his teacher. 

But, secondly, this personal, vital faith furnishes not only 
a right temper, but also a needful criterion in Bible study. 
A recent writer has said that both in the Old Testament 
and in the New are found elements which are not consonant with 
the central and constitutive truths of Christianity, and are there- 
fore to be rejected. There is base alloy, he holds, in the books 
which follow the gospels as well as in those which precede. If 
this is possibly true, or because it is alleged to be true, the Bible 
student must have some rule by which to assess the value of 
every part of these writings from Genesis to Revelation. That 
rule and criterion is the Christian soul; the Christian faith incor- 
porate with the whole moral and spiritual nature, the domination 
of the whole man, his tendencies, tastes, affections, aspirations, 
by Christian elements. Let it be noted that such an assessment 
of Bible values is inevitable. All students practice it, though 
often unconsciously. Some who sing with a cheerful consciousness 
of their own orthodoxy, 
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Faith of our Fathers! Holy Faith! 

We will be true to thee till death, - 
would probably be surprised at a clear view of their own practical 
discriminations in the Scriptures. 

The Reformers cast out the Apocrypha, which Rome received. 
Martin Luther rejected the Epistle of James. Wesley rejected 
some psalms from The Sunday Service as not fit for public use. 
Adam Clark treated the Song of Solomon as indelicate, lascivi- 
ous, and unspiritual. We go through the book of Job with con- 
tinued discrimination even among the utterances of the patriarch 
himself. To many the Revelation of St. John the Divine is in its 
central parts an insoluble mystery. Ecclesiastes, Jonah, and 
other books, are weighed and found wanting by many orthodox 
scholars. 

How, then, shall the pastor be fitted for the discussions 
that still await him? The answer is, by knowing by heart the 
central facts, forces, and aims of the Scripture. The genius of 
Christianity must possess, inspire, illumine him. Let him have 
the mind of Christ, his faith in the Father, his comprehensive and 
self-sacrificing love, his loyalty to the eternal righteousness, his 
hatred of sin and yet his patience toward the sinner, and he cannot 
go far astray. He will still err both by overvaluation and under- 
valuation; he is human. But he will appropriate from every 
book of the Divine volume that which will nourish the soul, will 
often find manna in the desert, will learn how to estimate the im- 
perfect good of the early ages, and will wonder at and admire 
more and more, the progressive unveiling of the heavenly Father 
to his human children. 

5. How far may the pastor use his pulpit in the discussion 
of questions of biblical criticism ? 

Obviously no definite and inflexible rule obtains. And this 
is true whether the pastor favors the old views or the new. 
Distinctive factors mark each pastor and each congregation. 
Has the pastor adequate learning? Has he a sound judgment 
as to the place and proportionate value of particular truths ? 
Has he due humility and freedom from dogmatism? Is he 
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capable of clear, conciliatory, and convincing speech? And, on 
the other hand, do faulty opinions have place, and in what degree, 
in the congregation? Are they seriously faulty? Do they 
notably obstruct tlic gospel? Are they held aggressively or in 
quietness? Evidently the wisdom of critical discussion, whether 
for or against the newer view, depends on the man and the occa- 
sion. Sometimes, yet rarely, aggressive courage is wisdom. It 
is said that about 1830 Charles G. Finney, the notable evangelist, 
came on his mission to Rochester, then a rising city of Western 
New York. He found that with few exceptions its leading pro- 
fessional and business men and its people generally were avowed 
infidels. They would give no hearing to his usual topics. He 
formed a new plan of campaign. He ceased warning and appeal, 
and went to argument on fundamental things—to formal and 
protracted proofs of Christianity, and to like refutation of 
infidelity. Trained as a lawyer, he used a lawyer’s methods. 
With his peculiarly incisive speech and relentless logic he 
challenged their attention. They must needs listen. He estab 
lished his position—they could not resist the force with which 
he spoke. A revival swept the city and left on it and the region 
around an impress which survived the century. The adequate 
man and the exigent hour had met. 

A few preachers only can wield such weapons and effect such 
results. Others should not attempt it. Let it be noted, in the first 
place, that a sentence may suggest a doubt which pages cannot 
resolve. An error brought to notice only that it may be refuted 
will often long outlive the refutation. Project upon the congre- 
gation a denial of some statement found in the Bible; some hearers 
will infer the falsity of the whole book. Project on the congre- 
gation an unqualified affirmation of every statement, historical or 
scientific or moral, of the Bible; many hearers will repudiate a 
book which seems to them to war on reason and the moral sense. 
If need be, the statements must be made whatever the hazard—but 
the impending danger imposes extreme caution. One of our most 
noted preachers, now doubtless living in the light supernal, thought 
it wise to give his people a series of sermons in disproof of atheism. 
Two of his hearers met in the vestibule at the close of the series. 
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“What did you think of it ?” said one to the other. The significant 
answer came, “QO, I still believe there is a God.” It is easy to 
disturb faith by unnecessary proofs of evident truth and by unnec- 
essary emphasis on subordinate truth. 

Let it be further noted that men live the religious life, not by 
faith in the minutiz of the Scripture, either of the Old or the New 
Testament, but by faith in God, the Father Almighty, Maker, 
Upholder, and Lord of the Universe; in Jesus Christ, his only 
Son, in whom dwells all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, who 
died, the just for the unjust, and who lives forever to give the 
eternal life; in the Holy Ghost, by whose abiding indwelling men 
are re-created in the image of God; in the unchanging obligation 
of the holy law which is summed up in Love; and in the indis- 
soluble union of character and destiny. These truths, when 
believed, make men free in the liberty of the sons of God. However 
men may differ as to the interpretation and the truth of incidental 
and subordinate parts of Scripture, if they believe these, they are 
all in Christ Jesus. These, therefore, with their manifold illus- 
trations and applications, are the chief, I might almost say the 
only proper topics of the pulpit. 

And let it be again noted that these central truths have for 
the pulpit this advantage, that they are to a great degree self- 
luminous. They commend themselves, if stated clearly and with 
the force of conviction in the preacher, to man’s highest reason, 
to his moral constitution, to his noblest aspirations, to the deepest 
necessities of his soul. They meet him at the topmost of his 
being. Preach God in his natural and especially in his moral 
perfections, and the soul assents, adores, submits, and trusts. 
Preach the supreme law of love, and the moral sense acknowl- 
edges its sovereignty, its completeness, its adaption to man’s 
life. Preach the immanent Spirit of Holiness, and the moral 
incompetency and the despair of the natural man is replaced 
by a divine energy of goodness. Preach the irrevocable connec- 
tion between goodness and peace, sin and woe, and man’s present 
experience responds in affirmation. Preach the God-man, the 
ineffably Highest stooping to become the lowest, a man, a servant, 
a victim, to redeem a lost race; how it touches, melts, uplifts, 
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thrills with immortal hope! Without this there is no Gospel, and 
preaching is vain. 

He who did most shall bear most; the strongest shall stand the most 

weak. 

’Tis the weakness in strength that Icry for! My flesh that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by forever; a Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 


Brethren of the Graduating Class, to this ministry I 
commend you. There is no work purer, nobler, more divine. 
If the things invisible are the real and enduring realities, and if 
the fashion of this world is in seeming and soon passes away, 
how eminent the calling of him who would open blind eyes and 
lift up sordid souls to the eternal good. He will not escape 
hardship. There will be indifference, criticism, reproach. There 
will be heart-breaking failyres, often scant success, and a con- 
sciousness of insufficiency. There may be poverty like that of 
the Master and his servant Paul: There may be persecution, and 
even the martyr’s death.- But with one heart we this day pray 
that none of these things may move you—and that you may 
fulfill the ministry which you have received of the Lord Jesus 
to testify the gospel of the grace of God. 
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Art. II. THE RELIGION OF WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONE 


Wirrt1am Ewart Grapstone was for sixty-three years a 
member of the British Parliament, for twenty-six years a Cabinet 
officer, and four times Prime Minister. For forty years he was 
so closely identified with public affairs that the record of his life 
furnishes an almost complete outline of the political development 
of his country. He was the most influential statesman on earth 
in the Nineteenth Century, with possibly a single exception. In 
saying this I do not forget what Cavour did for Italy and Bis- 
marck for Germany, or that other contemporary statesmen, with 
signal ability, accomplished great things for their respective 
countries, but none of these had opportunities so vast as Mr. 
Gladstone. The single exception I suggest is Abraham Lincoln, 
whose greatness was at once manifested and augmented by the 
splendid opportunity of a national crisis which rose to the majesty 
of a world crisis and demonstrated that a democracy can throttle 
the greatest of hydras and maintain itself against the greatest of 
rebellions. To Gladstone and to Lincoln might be applied Cole- 
ridge’s translation of a fine characterization by Schiller: 

He is possessed by a commanding spirit, 
And his too, is the station of command. 
And well for us it is so 

Well for the whole if there be found a man 


Who makes himself what Nature destined him, 
The pause, the central point, of thousand thousands. 


It is not my purpose to inquire elaborately into the particular 

elements or the evidences of Mr. Gladstone’s greatness, but to 
' show that it had a distinctly religious basis, that it depended 
largely on his personal religious life, that many of his noblest 
achievements would have been impossible but for his daily devout- 
ness toward God, his constant and conscious reliance on Divine 
help, and his incessant and conscientious search after truth and 
righteousness. A casual observer of his great career could not fail 
to be struck with his religiousness in a degree unusual among 
distinguished statesmen; and yet the estimate just given may 
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awaken surprise. But the study of his biography by sundry 
authors has fully convinced me of its truth. I am aware that it 
is sometimes unwise for a writer to lay down his thesis in advance ; 
I am so sure of my ground that I thus indicate what will be fully 
justified-by a brief collation of the deliberate opinions rendered 
by his most distinguished contemporaries and by ample citations 
of his own words, most of them written with no thought that they 
would ever reach the public eye. A glance at a few of his charac- 
teristics will pave the way for the evidences to be advanced. 

He was a man of indomitable industry, amazing versatility, 
and high personal independence—independence which his 
opponents sometimes reckoned as inexcusable stubbornness and 
supreme self-conceit. He was open to the charge of political 
inconsistency ; but he was nevertheless the peerless parliamentary 
orator, and the commanding epoch-making statesman of the cen- 
tury, which he adorned. His industry was intense and perpetual. 
He had a splendid body, a fine face, a majestic mien, and great 
physical strength and endurance. Sydney Smith once said that 
Daniel Webster’s life was_a false pretense because “it was impos- 
sible for any man to be as great as Webster looked.” Gladstone’s 
physique was scarcely less imposing that Webster’s. Throughout 
life he was a great walker. Again and again he records having 
walked for pleasure or for exercise from twenty to thirty miles in 
a single afternoon, often on mountainous roads, and frequently for 
considerable distances at the rate of more than five an hour. In 
his middle and later life his favorite exercise and amusement was 
chopping down trees in the forest about his castle at Hawarden, 
and cutting them up into firewood. He was half through his boy- 
ish days at Eton before he waked up to a steady purpose of 
thorough scholarship, but he went through Oxford University with 
high credit and came out with double-first honors. In his middle 
life one of his colleagues in the Cabinet declared that he could do 
as much hard work in four hours as any other man could do in 
sixteen, and yet he worked sixteen hours a day. After he had 
retired from Parliament and was eighty-five years of age he had 
an operation for cataract which restored his sight, and he then 
devoted himself for seven hours a day to his faithful studies in 
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Homer and the preparation of an edition of the works of Bishop 
Butler. He was an omnivorous and constant reader and student of 
great books, and among his favorites were Homer, Horace, and 
Dante. Like many other so-called “geniuses,” his success was won 
only by severe study and perpetual effort. Young ministers might 
well make him in this respect their pattern; and they can find the 
same lesson as to the only path to the greatest possible success in 
the lives of Matthew Simpson, John P. Durbin and Philips 
Brooks. His versatility was exceptional. There is scarcely a 
single line of study and of effort in the government of a great 
country in which he did not become proficient. Though not 
trained to business he became one of the greatest and most original 
and successful financiers in all the history of the British govern- 
ment; one of the. most astute managers of its foreign policy and 
an able Minister of War. Meanwhile, during the busiest years 
of his life, he was a most diligent student of ecclesiastical history ; 
of the governments of other countries; of general literature, and 
especially of the great poets. His oratory, like all great oratory, 
it is impossible to analyze so as to explain its effects. He pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree that mysterious something called 
“magnetism,” or “personality,” which cannot be defined, but 
which captivates the eye and ear and enthralls the spirit. It 
may well be doubted whether his speeches will be read by posterity 
as literature. Indeed, so able and generous a critic as James 
Bryce suggests that, among modern statesmen, “Burk, Macaulay, 
and Daniel Webster are perhaps the only speakers whose dis- 
courses have passed into classics and find new generations of 
readers.” But for the highest effects of eloquence, which are 
those produced on hearers, Mr. Gladstone stands without a peer 
in respect to the number of great and difficult parliamentary 
occasions on which he won victories and determined highly 
important and far-reaching government policies. His admirers 
claim for him scarcely more than his critics concede: instant 
readiness, vast knowledge, persuasive ingenuity, lively imagina- 
tion, superb rhetoric, keen logic, inimitable grace of phrase and 
gesture, and, when the occasion permitted, impassioned and com- 
pelling moral earnestness before which subterfuge and unworthy 
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motives slunk away. It was my great privilege to hear him, in 
his old age, speak for perhaps ten minutes, in nominating Mr. Peel 
as Speaker of the House of Commons. The occasion was purely 
formal and uninspiring, but I can never forget his perfect dignity, 
his imposing mien, his matchless voice, and the absolute fitness 
and fine polish of his words. The qualities thus enumerated 
conspired with his supreme natural abilities to place him in the 
very front rank of influential statesmen of all the ages and nations. 
His critics accused him of political inconsistency. As to this, 
however, he might fitly have appealed from “Luther ignorant 
to Luther informed,” and might have found comfort in the 
aphorism of Henry Ward Beecher, ancient, no doubt, in substance 
if new in form, “Inconsistency is the golden gateway by which 
men escape from becoming fools.” In his early life Mr. Gladstone 
was a Tory, and an admiring disciple of Canning and Sir Robert 
Peel; late in life he was the admired and adored leader of the 
Liberal party. He was a High Churchman, and yet he secured 
the disestablishment of one Church and favored that of two 
others, a course which made him the idol of the Nonconformist 
Protestant churches of Great Britain. His father was a baronet 
and a wealthy merchant, whose fortune was made largely on sugar 
plantations in the West Indies worked by slaves; and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first speech in Parliament, in which he followed in the 
track of Burke and of Canning, favored gradual instead of 
immediate emancipation. When emancipation came, conditioned 
on compensation, his father received more than seventy-five 
thousand pounds for 1,600 slaves. It was a long path for the 
young statesman from such a beginning until he became the chief 
defender of democratic principles in Great Britain. But all these 
transitions illustrate his mental greatness and his absolute subjec- 
tion to his conscience and his religious belief. He was accused 
also of a haughty and arbitrary personal independence which was 
charged to ambition; but no popular leader “had in him less of 
the true ring of the demagogue. . . . It was the masses who took 
their view from him, not he who took his mandate from the 
masses.” A calm survey of the great crises in which he projected 
radical policies, which were sharply criticised and misunderstood, 
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shows that he acted from a high sense of duty and with a pro- 
phetie prescience of the national needs. 

These too rapid glimpses at his qualities and motives prepare 
the way to state the estimates of his religious character deliber- 
ately uttered by some of the greatest of his cotemporaries. His 
chief biographer, John Morley, who is reputed to be an agnostic, 
and surely is not a religious bigot, says: “Not for two centuries, 
since the historic strife of Anglican and Puritan, had our island 
produced a ruler in whom the religious motive was paramount in 
the like degree. He was not only a political force, but a moral 
force. He strove to use all the powers of his own genius and 
powers of the state for moral and religious purposes.” On the day 
of his death Lord Salisbury said, “He will leave behind him the 
memory of a great Christian statesman; and will be remembered 
not so much for the causes in which he was engaged or the political 
projects which he favored, but as a great example, to which history 
hardly furnishes a parallel, of a great Christian man.” Mr. Bal- 
four, the leader in the House of Commons, termed him “The 
greatest member of the greatest deliberative assembly that the 
world has seen,” and spoke of “the infinite value of his services” 
as illustrating “how much of public prosperity is involved in the 
maintenance of the worth of public life.” Mr. Bryce says, “When 
living in the country it was his constant practice to attend daily 
morning service in the parish church, and on Sunday to read in it 
the lesson for the day; nor did he ever, through his long career, 
transgress his rule against Sunday labor. Religious feeling, 
coupled with a system of firm dogmatic beliefs, was the main- 
spring of his whole career; a guiding light in perplexities, a 
source of strength in adverse fortune, a consolation in sorrow and 
a beacon of hope beyond the disappointments and shortcomings of 
life.” Very numerous notes in his diary justify this reference to 
his Sabbath keeping. He would not dine out on Sunday, even on 
the invitation of Sir Robert Peel. At the age of twenty-four he 
wrote, 


Sunday, August 11. St. James morning and evening. Read Bible. Abbott 
finished, and a sermon of Bloomfield’s aloud. Wrote a paraphrase of a part of 
chapter eight of Romans. 
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The next year he, wrote, 


January 19. Sunday. Read the first lesson in morning chapel. A most 
masterful sermon of Pusey’s preached by Clarke. Lancaster on the sacraments. 
Three of Girdlestone’s sermons. Episcopal message later. Doane’s ordination 
sermon admirable. Wrote some thoughts. 

Concerning an invitation to visit the Queen he wrote to his wife, 

An invitation to Windsor for us came this morning, and, I am sorry to say, 
one including Sunday. 

How vividly this shows that he was less concerned for the smiles 
of his gracious Queen than for communion with the King of 
kings. 

At the age of forty-four came one of the greatest exigencies 
of his life. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he had, through 
months of very wide and searching study, been preparing to bring 
forward a financial scheme of radical reform the success of which 
has largely and beneficially affected industrial and financial condi- 
tions in Great Britain. On a certain Monday evening he laid this 
scheme before Parliament in one of the greatest oratorical efforts 
of his life, which held close, admiring, and intense attention for 
four and three-quarters hours. On the day before, which was 
Sunday, he attended church twice, as usual, and read Dante’s 
Paradiso. 

His profound and habitual religiousness of spirit is still 
more clearly evinced in many fuller passages in his diary and in 
his familiar letters to his close political friends, and also to the 
noble wife with whom he lived in ideal love and devotion for fifty- 
eight years. In his college days he earnestly hoped to enter the 
ministry, and soon after his graduation he wrote a long letter to 
his father asking his consent and saying, “I do not see how I am 
to persuade myself that any powers, be they the meanest or the 
greatest, can be so profitably or so nobly employed as in the per- 
formance of this sublime duty.” His father suggested delay, for 
more mature consideration, and the next year the son was in 
Parliament. But for this change of plans he would doubtless 
have had a splendid ecclesiastical career and would very likely 
have become Archbishop of Canterbury. On a birthday he wrote 


as follows: 
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On this day I have completed my twenty-third year . . . I wish that 
I could hope my frame of mind had been in any degree removed from earth and 
brought nearer to heaven; that the habit of my mind had been imbued with some- 
thing of that spirit which is not of this world. . . Yet I think myself not war- 
ranted in withdrawing from the practices of my fellowmen except when they 
really involve an encouragement of sin, in which case I do certainly rank races 
and theaters. 


Numberless citations might be given to show that he always looked 
to God for help when speaking’ in Parliament, such as the 
following : 


Spoke thirty-five minutes on University Bill with more ease than I had 
hoped, having been more mindful, or less unmindful, of Divine aid. 


A year later he says, 


I cannot help here recording that this matter of speaking is really my strong- 
est religious exercise on all occasions, and to-day especially was forced upon me 
the humiliating sense of my inability to exercise my reason in the face of the House 
of Commons, and the necessity of my utterly failing unless God gave me the 
strength and language. . . . He was in my thoughts as a personal and power- 
ful aid. 


Many years after, 


February 10. Spoke five to nine without great exhaustion. Thank God. 

March 9. Spoke on various matters in the Treaty debate. Voted 282 to 56; 
a most prosperous ending to a great transaction in which I heartily thank God 
for having given me a share. 


Years later still, 


This birthday opens my sixtieth year. I descend the hill of life. It would 
be a truer figure to say I ascend a steepening path with a burden ever gathering 
weight. The Almighty seems to sustain and spare me for some purpose of his 
own, deeply unworthy as I know myself to be. Glory be to his name. 


Mrs. Gladstone declared that her husband, “once impetuous, impa- 
tient, irrestrainable, achieved self-mastery and succeeded in the 
struggle for self-control first by the natural power of his character 
and second by incessant wrestling in prayer; prayer that had 
been abundantly answered.” He wrote to her on Sunday, January 
21, 1844: 


There is a beautiful little sentence in the works of Charles Lamb concerning 
one who had been afflicted. “ He gave his heart to the Purifier and his will to the 
Sovereign Will of the Universe.” But there is a speech in the third eanto of 
the Paradise of Dante which is a rare gem. I will quote this one line: 

“In la sua volontade é nostra pace.” * 


1“In His will is our peace.” 
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The words are few and simple and yet they appear to me to have an inexpress- 
ible majesty of truth about them,to be almost as if they were spoken from the 
very mouth of God. . . . They cannot be too deeply graven upon the heart. 
In short, what we all want is that they should not come to us as an admonition 
from without, but as an instinct from within. . . . The final state which we 
are to contemplate with hope, and to seek by discipline, is that in which our will 
shall be one with the will of God, not simply submit to it, not simply shall follow 
after it, but shall live and move with it, even as the pulse of the blood in the 
extremities acts with the central movement of the heart. 


When the government of Lord Beaconsfield was overthrown 
Mr. Gladstone wrote to the Duke of Argyll: 


April 12, 1880. All our heads are still in a whirl from the great events of 
the last fortnight, which have given joy, I am convinced, to a large majority of 
the civilized world. The downfall of Beaconsfield is like the vanishing of some 
vast magnificent castle in an Italian romance. It is too big, however, to be 
all taken in at once. . . . We may well be content to thank God in silence, 
but the outlook is tremendous. 


Immediately he was summoned by the Queen for the second time 
to the head of the government and he showed a sense of the need 
of Divine aid worthy of Moses or Joshua in these words: 

May He who has of late so wonderfully guided, guide me still in the critical 
days about to come. 
A month later, after forty-eight years of strenuous life, he met his 
twelfth Parliament, and the second in which he had been Chief 
Minister of the Crown. He records it thus: 

At 4:15, I went down to the House with Herbert [his son]. There was a great 
and fervent crowd in the Palace Yard and much feeling in the House. It almost 


overpowered me as I thought by what deep and hidden agencies I have been 
brought back into the midst of the vortex of political action. 


He then speaks of 


The new access of strength which in some important respects has been 
administered to me in my old age, and the remarkable manner in which Holy 
Scripture has been applied to me for admonition and for comfort. Looking 
calmly on this course of experience I do believe that the Almighty has employed 
me for his purposes in a manner larger and more special than before, and has 
strengthened me and led me on accordingly. 


His sincerity and humility are manifested in his ample 
apology to two nations for what he bitterly deplored as “an 
undoubted error, the most singular and palpable, and I may add 
the least excusable,” in declaring “in the heat of the American 
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struggle that Jefferson Davis had made a nation.” He adds 
many self-accusing words, including these : 

My offense was indeed only a mistake, but one of incredible grossness and 
justly exposed me to very severe blame. . . . I am the more pained and 
grieved because I have for the last five and twenty years received from the 
Government and people of America tokens of good will which could not fail to 
arouse my undying gratitude. 

When, because of advancing years and physical feebleness, he 
gave up Parliamentary life he yet continued his individual activi- 
ties. At the age of eighty-six he wrote a series of articles for the 
Sunday School Times entitled The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture, and about the same time another series for the North 
American Review on The Future Life and the Condition of Man 
Therein. On July 25, 1895, the fifty-sixth anniversary of his 
marriage, there was a great family gathering at Hawarden, and 
at its close Mr. Gladstone spoke in the town hall of Chester, near 
by, for more than an hour, paying his respects to “The Unspeak- 
able Turk,” on the Armenian outrages. The London Times char- 
acterized that address as “quite unparalleled, even as a mere 
physical achievement, by a man advanced in his eighty-sixth 
year.” To his greatly beloved little granddaughter and playmate, 
Dorothy Drew, he wrote an invitation consisting of six stanzas, 
of which these are the first and the last: 


I know where there is honey in a jar 
Meet for a certain little friend of mine, 
And, Dorothy, I know where daisies are 
That only want small hands to intertwine 
A wreath for such a golden head as thine. 


So, come, thou playmate of my closing day, 
The latest treasure life can offer me, 

And with thy baby laughter make us gay. 
Thy fresh young voice shall sing, my Dorothy, 
Songs that shall bid the feet of sorrow flee. 


Such things may show 
How far into the arctic region of our lives 
The Gulf Stream of our youth may flow. 
In the weeks of his agonizing pain he complained-not, but 
“said he had enjoyed so many thousand hours without pain that 
he was willing to accept this suffering from the hands of Provi- 
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dence. . . . He walked bravely on into the valley of the shadow, 
and it was light everywhere before him. The old hymns he had so 
often sung on Sunday afternoons with his family were sung to 
him now. His son (a clergyman) read the Litany to him day 
by day and he feebly murmured Amen. His whole life had been 
an amen to all the divine impulses and hopes emobdied in the 
Cross of Jesus Christ.” 

Our brief and rapid survey of the life of one so noble 
and so devout may most fitly close with his own words, which 
show yet once more, in simplest phrase, level to the common mind, 
the key and the inspiration of his great career: 

If I am asked, “What is the remedy for the deepest sorrows of the human 
heart?” I must point to something which in the well-known hymn is called,“ the 


old, old story,” told in an old book, and taught in the old, old teaching, which 
is the greatest and best guide ever given to mankind. 


Cyrene S- Fos 
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Art. IIl—PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR: LAUREL- 
DECKED 


For dear the bondman holds his gifts 
Of music and of song, 
The gold that kindly Nature sifts 
Among his sands of wrong. 
John Greenleaf Whittier: Port Royal. 


Pavut Laurence Dunsar was another emancipator of his 
race. He set it free from the imputation that the crudities and 
vulgarities of the minstrel stage are the best products of which 
it is capable. Indeed he proved these alien to the true spirit of 
the race, which is really cne of gentle delicacy and not one of 
blare and guffaw. He has faithfully reflected in his verse the 
warm hopefulness and quaint philosophy of cabin, field, and 
hearthside. He has skillfully, and in a captivating way, mirrored 
the beauty of paternal, conjugal, and filial love. He was 
loyal to his race. Like a prophet he felt himself identified 
with his people. He suffered and rejoiced as they suffered 
and rejoiced. He never sought to erase racial peculiarities 
from what he wrote. Fame and comparative wealth did not 
turn his head or cause him to forget or be ashamed of his lowly 
kindred. On the contrary, he stood for them, incarnating as he 
did their hopes and fears. So he could write, almost imperiously, 

Hear me pleading now, 


Who bearest unashamed upon my brow 
The long kiss of the loving tropic sun. 


There is something fairly majestic in his mental vision of the 
progress of his people from the abyss of servitude to the heights 
of enfranchised and educated manhood as he writes, 


Slow moves the pageant of a climbing race. 


The temporary arrests of this moving pageant were to him only 


new assurances that it would finally reach the goal: 
Heed not the'darkness round you, dull and deep, 
The clouds grow thickest when the summit’s nigh. 

36 
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He reaches his highest note in his passionate protest against 


peonage : 
Did sanctioned Slavery bow its conquered head 
Se Seenatengs enn ays mao Hptandt 


Is it for this we all have felt the flame, 

This newer bondage and this deeper shame? 
Love of his people made him keenly appreciative of their bene- 
factors, in praise of whom he wrote his stateliest lines. Of Harrict 
Beecher Stowe, he says: 

At one stroke she gave 
A race to freedom and herself to fame. 

And of the emancipator: 


Grave Lincoln came, strong-handed, from afar, 
Sy nen I ae 


iniatieh nus Site tens Gis Rassias ait seems 
— the — _ wcreghe sat erie wae 4 


Earth bisniied of hes what casi already knew, 
And wrote thee down among her treasured few. 


This splendid, unerring fidelity to his blood is a substantial con- 
tribution to the power which will ultimately give his class a 
stable position at home and abroad. He is in himself, in 
the ultimate analysis, as William Dean Howells suggests, 
evidence of the unity of the human race which does not 
think or feel black in one and white in another, but human 
in all. 

Dunbar maintained the same noble attitude toward his art that 
he did toward his race—he had the highest possible ideal of it. 
Evidences abound of his painstaking care. He was never hasty, 
nor rushed to print. Publishers could entreat, promise, 
cajole, and threaten for copy. He was unmoved if he felt him- 
self sterile or if his product was not polished to his liking. The 
monetary was not the highest, if indeed it was ever any motive 
at all, although he does laughingly say in The Lapse, “Cheques 
are pleasing.” Robert Ingersoll, in a letter to Dr. H. A. Tobey, 
said that William Dean Howells was thought to have done a 
great service for Dunbar in his well-known affirmation that he was 
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the first black man to feel the life of the negro esthetically, and 
to express it lyrically. But Mr. Ingersoll went on to say, 
whether correctly or not is not here affirmed, that it was an open 
question whether Mr. Howells had not done Dunbar an actual 
disservice, for he stumbled over his pure and polished verses, 
full of philosophic thought, and lifted to general view only his 
dialect ditty. Dunbar himself deprecated the common indiffer- 
ence to his thoughtful work when he said, in his verse, The Poet, 


He we os —_ 8 aman aun 


But ah! the world seme dogediee 
A jingle in a broken tongue. 


Here also is incidental evidence that he rated his own work 
correctly. In his poem entitled Misapprehension he deprecates 
the habitual quest of the humorous in his lines: 


Out of my heart one day I wrote a song 
With my heart’s blood imbued, 
Instinct with passion, tremulously strong, 
With grief subdued, 
Breathing a fortitude 
Pain bought. 
And one who claimed much love for what I wrought 
Read and considered it 
And spoke, 
“ Ah, brother, 'tis well writ, 
But where’s the joke?” 


In Prometheus he pictures the god as stealing heaven’s sacred 
fires to light the vestal flames of poesy—but affirms: 


"Twas all in vain that ill Prometheus fared, 
a ron eet ON i 


We have no voice so a sweet and ioe 
aaa wm nacho en ay" ogra Gas. 


We tabdiretntedtianitnand te hime, 
We lack their substance, tho’ we keep their form, 
We strum our banjo strings and call them lyres— 


Dunbar’s few drops of acid have all the more acerbity because of 
his prevailing, almost inveterate sweetness. It is doubtful if 
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his retort to a captious critic is anywhere surpassed in us line of 
irony : 
Dear Critic, who my lightness so deplores, 
Would I might study to be “prince of bores,” 
Right wisely would I rule that dull estate, 
But, sir, I may not till you abdicate. 
Again in his lines, Theology, 
There is a hell I’m quite as sure: for, pray, 
If there were not, where would my neighbors go? 
And again, 
“T am but clay,” the sinner plead, 
Who fed each vain desire; 
“Not only clay,” another said, 
“ But worse, for thou art mire.” 


Again witness the fine irony and cleverness of his retort to the 
preacher who enjoins upon his congregation the keeping of a 
cheerful countenance under all circumstances: 
But its easy ’nough to titter w’en de stew is smokin’ hot 
But hits mighty ha’d to giggle w’en dey’s nuffin in de pot. 
Two excerpts illustrate his opposite styles of serious and chaste 
composition, his literary English, on one hand, and his serio-comic 
dialect and lyric verse on the other. Together they indicate his 
strong religious temperament in general and his fervent faith in 
immortality in particular: 
When allisdone say not my day is o’er, 
And that, through night, I seek a dimmer shore, 
Say rather that my morn has just begun; 


I greet a dawn, and not a setting sun, 
When all is done. 


In the other he describes himself as a lorn lover approaching the 
cabin home of his lady. The door stands ajar and the hearth- 
fire shines through. But he hesitates and trembles on the very 
brink of bliss until he hears her glad voice within, speaking its 
welcome: 


Howdy, honey, howdy! wont you step right in? 


with a species of naive audacity he turns the scene and pictures 
the approach of his soul to heaven, timorous and shrinking: 

At de gate o’ heaven, we’en de storm o’ life is pas’, 

Spec’ I’ll be a stan’in, twell de Mastah say at las’, 

“‘ Hyeaeh he stan’ all weary, but he winned his fight wid sin, 

Howdy, honey, howdy! wont you step right in?” 
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How easily the silver pendulum of his muse swings from ironical 
merriment to a stately pathos is illustrated by the poems Life 
and Conscience, 


A crust of bread and a corner to sleep in, 

A minute to smile and an hour to weep in, 

A pint of joy and a peck of trouble, 

And never a laugh but a moan comes double, 
And that is life! 


A crust and a corner that love makes precious, 

With a smile to warm and a tear to refresh us, 

And joy seems sweeter when care comes after, 

And a moan is the finest of foils for laughter, 
And that is life! 


“Good-bye,” I said to my Conscience, 
“Good-bye for aye and aye,” 
And I put her hands off harshly 
And turned my face away, 
And Conscience, smitten sorely, 
Returned not from that day, 
But a time came when my spirit 
Grew weary of its pace, 
And I cried, “Come back, my Conscience,”’ 
And “I long to see thy face,” 
But Conscience cried, “I cannot, 
Remorse sits in my place.” 


Both verses remind one strangely of the “words of the Preacher, 
the son of David, King in Jerusalem.” 

Dunbar was a brother to all nature, animate and inanimate. 
He lived in closest, most sympathetic contact with it. No form, 
no mood escaped his appreciative and practiced eye. Animals, 
fields, flowers, trees, hills, and rivers were his companions. He 
affectionately calls the violet “my little sister of the woods ;” he 
talks of the “red-gemmed holly and the pearl-like berries of the 
mistletoe.” No “bushtail squirrel” or “bobtail rabbit” could 
elude his friendly eye. All the birds were his mates, and he 
knew their notes, habits, and haunts. He names the mocking 
bird, robin, dove, sparrow, meadow lark, blue bird, lark, whip- 
poor-will, and the sea gull. His comical but sincere protest against 
the marring and sullying of nature by the mercenary art 
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and traffic of man would have given joy to the heart of John 
Ruskin: 
Thy music now the engines’ scream, 
Thy fragrance now the factory smell, 
The wooded lanes with shade and gleam, 
Where bloomed the fragrant asphodel, 
Now bleak commercially teem 
With signs “To let,” “To buy,” “To sell.” 
With vulgar sport she now combines 
Sweet Nature’s piping voice to quell. 
Aready now has trolley lines. 

Thus at every point Dunbar betrays his close sympathetic 
observation of nature and human nature. Nothing escaped him— 
nothing was deemed too insignificant to be woven into the fabric 
of his song. These various treasures of long mental notation glint 
like jewels in his lines. He was also an alert and appreciative 
listener. No odd phrase or unique conception eluded him. His 
mind was absorbent of everything in his path that was “worth 
while.” A gentle and genial spirit, he kept moving among his 
fellows, taking toll from them when they were least aware of it. 
In the reservoir of a retentive memory all his observations, all 
quaint phrases he had collected and conned, were kept safe and 
solvent. On occasion, and almost automatically, the cerebral 
reservoir discharged its treasure, either in passionate torrents 
or in iridescent jets of fancy, but always sanely, lucidly, and 
with charming verbal melody—the rhythm of his race—making 
in all an altogether wholesome and joyous criticism of life. 

A great and irremediable sorrow gnawed at his young and 
sensitive heart. He does not obtrude it, but he does make serious 
although indirect revelation of it, as, for example, in the lines 
End of the Chapter: 


Ah, yes, the chapter ends to-day, 
We even lay the book away, 

But O, how sweet the moments sped 
Before the final page was read. 


Again, in another poem, occur the significant words: 
I hold for my own possessing 
A mount that is lone and still, 


The great high place of a hopeless grief 
And I eall it my “ Heart Break Hill.” 
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His great solace was his art. He reveals his joy in it in the 
Poet and his Songs even if there were no ears to hear or lips to 
praise : 


What matters yon unheeding throng? 
I sing my song and all is well. 


This black bard, son of slaves, himself drank deep at the 
fountain of Freedom. There was nothing left of the servile to 
find expression either in his bearing or his verse. On the con- 
trary, he always breathed the genial and joyous spirit of liberty. 
He was especially unfettered in his style—saying: 

No garb conventional but I’ll attack it. 


This trait expresses itself well in his poem, Differences: 

My neighbor lives on a bili, 
And I in a valley dwell, 

My neighbor must look down on me, 
Must I look up?—ah well! 

My neighbor lives on a hill, 
And I in a valley dwell 

His face is a book of woe, 
And mine a song of glee, 

A slave he is to the great They Say, 
But I am bold and free. 


The tropical wealth of Paul Laurence Dunbar’s genius proved 
itself in the variety of its expression. He was not limited in the 
avenues of his approach to the reading world. Many doors were 
open before him. For example, he had a dignified and ambitious 
verse in which he expressed himself with an almost classic pre 
cision. Then comes his hap-hazard but melodious lyric of smile 
and laughter which will preserve forever the sunny optimism of 
the negro while at the same time it keeps as if in a cabinet the odd 
phrase of his “broken tongue” which will sometime be as much 
of a verbal curio as the Shropshire and cockney preserved in 
Dickens. The words of these songs fit so finely to harmony that 
more than half a hundred have been easily set to music. It is not 
generally known, however, that Dunbar was also a serious prose 
writer and that a judicious critic has pronounced him “a master 
in the difficult art of writing a long novel of sustained interest.” 
His Unéalled, for example, shows beyond question that he knew 
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how to lay out a plot, to evolve his central hero and keep minor 
characters in relation, play the comic against the serious, and pre- 
serve the balance of the whole. Had his life been spared it is not 
improbable that his fiction would have stood in relation to his 
verse as the novels of Walter Scott do to his poems. He also 
essayed to be a dramatist. He wrote at least one short play, 
which is still in manuscript. His last strong wish was to see it 
put upon the stage. He said to a friend, “How I long for the 
night which shall be ‘first night’ for my dramatic effort.” He 
expressed more interest in it than in his fiction or verse. 

It was a pedagogic axiom of John Ruskin that poor cerebral 
soil should have comparatively small attention, for it has its 
limitations and not much can be expected of it at best, but that 
for good soil every endeavor should be made because of its com- 
paratively limitless powers of production. On this hypothesis one 
thinks regretfully that this young genius of delicate frame and 
intense sensibility need ever toil as a factory hand and have 
his schooling abruptly terminate at twenty. Suppose Dunbar’s 
frail health could have been conserved, and he have been given 
a university and post-graduate course and European and Oriental 
travel, how the world would have been repaid a hundred fold. 
But some one would say, “Would not this have spoiled him?” No! 
A true gem, as he was, takes the grinding. Only paste goes to 
powder. Another will say, “Must not the poet learn in suffering 
what he teaches in song—and must not the terms on which the 
singer gathers his laurels always be obdurate?”’ Again, No! A 
keenly sensitive soul can sympathetically diagnose and faithfully 
portray the sufferings of others without a personal ordeal of pain. 
The contention is just this: if the admirers who now propose 
to rear a marble shaft, utterly useless to him now that he is dead, 
had clubbed together to give him when alive the facilities sug- 
gested, Paul Laurence Dunbar, humanly speaking, might be alive 
and doing more and better work than ever. 

William Dean Howells, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Eugene 
Field, James Whitcomb Riley, James Lane Allen and Robert 
Ingersoll is the jury which named Paul Laurence Dunbar 
poet laureate of the Negro Race. But when all is said his true 
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distinction lies in the fact that he interpreted the particular to 
the universal; the Negro to the whole human race. He also 
demonstrated by his own genius that the negro also belongs to the 
divine family on earth in spite of all prejudiced denial. He easily 
molded the white man’s language into the modes of thought of 
the black man, and vice versa; thus showing that they are inter- 
changeable. So the community of genius is illustrated and proven. 
The accident of his seniority as the poet of his race would alone 
insure him a permanent place. He is the first among ten 
million. Again, he did not inherit, he originated. His race had 
nothing to transmit in the way of literary or poetic instinct or 
training. That this young negro should take up what has here- 
tofore been the white man’s own distinctive art, and excel and sur- 
pass in it, is the marvel of the hour. The Caucasian’s wealth of 
literary inheritance and training of several millenniums seemed to 
give him no advantage over the meagerly furnished and heavily 
handicapped son of Ham. Right worthily is Paul Laurence 
Dunbar laurel-decked. 


PERSONALIA 


Pact Laurance Donsar 

Born, Dayton, Ohio, June 27, 1872. 

Died, Dayton, Ohio, February 9, 1906. 

Age 33 years. 

Mother, emancipated slave. 

Father, slave, escaped from Kentucky to Canada via underground railway. 

Educated, Dayton Common Schools. 

Graduated, Steele High School, Dayton, 1891. 

Wrote Class Poem. 

Editor-in-chief High School Times, 1891. 

President Philomathea Society, 1891. 

Only colored man ever elected to above two positions. 

Clerk in Haytian Building, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 

Tour of England, reading and reciting, 1896, eight months. 

Employments while in school, and early part of literary career, were elevator 
boy, court page, and position in Congressional Library, Washington, D. C. 

Married Alice Moore, New York City, 1898. 
Miss Moore was school teacher, short-story magazine writer and author 
of two volumes: Violets and Other Tales, and The Goodness of Saint 
Roque. 

Separated by mutual consent, 1900. 

Pathetic Poem, End of the Chapter, commemorates this event. 
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His Last Work 


His last dialect poem was entitled “Sling Along.” 

Among his last English poems was one entitled, “Equipment.” Four 
stanzas refer to himself. 

His last poem, one stanza, was addressed to his friend, Dr. Burns, who was 
also his physician, and who died three months before Dunbar. These 
as yet unpublished. 


Dates of Publication of Dunbar’s Several Volumes 


1893. Oak and Ivy. (Poems.) United Brethren Publishing Company. Out 
of print. Single copies now sell at $4.00. 

1895. Majors and Minors. (Poems.) Hadley & Hadley, Toledo, O. 

1898. Folksfrom Dixie. (Prose.) Dodd, Mead &Co. The Uncalled. (Prose.) 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

1899. Lyrics of the Hearthside. (Poems.) Dodd, Mead & Co. Poems of 
Cabin and Field. (Poems.) Dodd, Mead & Co. 

1900. The Strength of Gideon. (Prose.) Dodd, Mead & Co. The Love of 
Landry. (Prose.) Dodd, Mead & Co. 

1901. Candle-Lighting Time. (Poems.) Dodd, Mead & Co. The Fanatics. 
(Prose.) Dodd, Mead & Co. 

1902. The Sport of the Gods. (Prose.) Dodd, Mead & Co. The Jest of 
Fate. (Same book under different title.) (Prose.) Jarrold & Sons, 
London. 

1903. Lyrics of Love and Laughter. (Poems.) Dodd, Mead & Co. In Old 
Plantation Days. (Prose.) Dodd, Mead & Co. When Malindy Sings. 
(Poems.) Dodd, Mead & Co. 

1904. Lyrics of Lowly Life. (Poems.) Dodd,Mead &Co. Li'l Gal.’ (Poems.) 
Dodd, Mead & Co. The Heart of Happy Hollow. (Prose.) Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

1905. Lyrics of Sunshine and Shadow. (Poems.) Dodd, Mead&Co. Howdy, 
Honey, Howdy. (Poems.) Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Two books were written and the publication anticipated before Dunbar’s 
death. One book poetry, illustrated, and one prose, novel. 
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Art. IV.—THE TYPE AS THE SUBJECT OF GREEK ART 


Ir is a matter of common knowledge that Greek art deals, 
not with the individual, but with the type. Regarded by some 
as a defect, by others as constituting its chief title to supremacy, 
this quality has not always been understood. The following dis- 
cussion will be an endeavor to define the sense in which 
the type may be said to be the subject of Greek art and to 
correlate with this principle certain aspects of Hellenic thought 
and criticism not commonly regarded in that light. 

Greek art, perhaps beyond that of any other people, is frankly 
humanist. When one speaks of it one thinks not of landscape, 
but of man. From the earliest period of their history to the 
latest, man was at the focus of the Greeks’ interest, whatever the 
sphere. The artistic representation of man, as of other subjects, 
calls for the adjustment of several factors. In every art there 
are certain traditions or conventions: the first artist did not by 
one creative act present his subject in a manner exactly 
reproducing nature, nor have any of his successors been able to 
escape the resort to makeshifts and compromises. Quite apart 
from any consideration of the question, in itself sufficiently per- 
plexing, as to the end to be attained—whether, that is to say, 
art should copy nature realistically or content itself with a sum- 
marized and idealized transcription—there arises the practical 
problem of the means to be employed in executing it. Here the 
adaptation of habits already established to the newly-conceived 
purpose is a task of the first importance. Yet these refinements 
of method plainly correspond to a clearer definition of the mental 
image. The discovery of the laws of foreshortening is a case in 
point. Heraclitus could believe that the disk of the sun was no 
larger than it looks; even so great a thinker as Democritus could 
suppose that if the atmosphere were pure enough we might desery 
an ant on the vault of heaven. Polygnotus had a correspondingly 
naive mode of representing the differences between foreground 
and background, figures being drawn to the same scale, the more 
distant raised to a higher level. Plato was aware that distant 
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objects look smaller, and it was during the course of the fourth 
century that geometers solved the simpler problems of optics and 
scene-painters applied the principles of perspective to the stage. 
Thus there comes gradually into existence a complex of artistic 
habits, which at its worst, we may call convention, or style, at its 
best. This distinction is not a rigid one, nor are the limitations 
thus imposed upon the artist to be regarded as restrictions. They 
constitute in fact his guides to the discovery of beauty; for into 
the conception of the subject as defined by style there inevitably 
enters in some measure the standard of taste and beauty recog- 
nized by the community. It is therefore as a _ positive, 
directive principle that the conception of beauty is to be 
regarded; and, though the artist may rebel against this form of 
social control, it will be found operative even when least acknowl- 
edged. No true work of art is, however, solely the product of 
style. It is rather the resultant of this, the generalizing and 
normative force, in conjunction with the individual, which is 
either personal self-expression or the direct observation of nature. 
Without style this expression would be inarticulate, without the 
individual it would lack meaning. It is the indissoluble union 
of conventional language and of the seer’s particular insight that 
constitutes the message. Hence all art is confined within limits 
clearly drawn, but the art of different ages and peoples has 
approached more closely now to this limit, now to that. Egypt 
came dangerously near to the dead-line of rigidity and enslave- 
ment to tradition, while modern art of the impressionist sort 
threatens to become an inarticulate speaking with tongues that 
demands an inspired interpreter. 

In Greece the two factors, style and nature, conspired in 
singular harmony to produce a balanced art. It may be useless 
to inquire into the reasons, and perhaps it is best to say, as 
has indeed been said, that as there are men of genius so too we 
are to regard the Greeks as a people of genius. But a sufficient 
explanation may be found in the sanity of Hellenic life and in 
the predominance of the intellectual temper. The Greeks, as is 
commonly the case with men strongly intellectual in charac- 
ter, were visualizers, and possessed as a consequence a plastic 
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imagination and a love of form in severe and simple out- 
lines. Hence, however well balanced the work of the greatest 
Hellenic art unquestionably was, there was everywhere observable 
a preference of style over nature. This truth finds admirable 
illustration in the characters of Homer. His men and gods are 
typically human. They are at once types and ideals, though 
imperfectly moralized. Achilles is the type of heroic valor and 
might; Odysseus, the type of intelligence coupled with endur- 
ance. These characters are typical, moreover, not only in the 
sense that they represent the common motives of elemental hu- 
manity, but also in the sense that the portraiture confines itself 
to the delineation of those primary traits which distinguish type 
from type. 

It is well known that in his Art of Poetry Horace 
states the literary practice of the Greeks as it was formulated in 
their critical maxims. Each branch of art had its own traditions, 
which imposed themselves upon the worker as fixed prescriptions. 
“Why call me poet,” Horace says, “ if I cannot distinguish be- 
tween the well-marked styles of the several kinds?’ Each 
class of characters likewise has its differentiz : 

Each speaker let his speech characterize: 

For sure a broad and glaring difference lies, 

Whether a god or hero mount the stage; 

The brisk young spark or man mature in age; 

The dame of rank or nurse of prattling vein; 

The wandering seaman or the peaceful swain; 

One that Assyria or that Colchis fed; 

He that at Argos or at Thebes was bred. 
That which Horace here prescribed he learned from the Greeks. 
In the Ethics and the Rhetoric Aristotle essays such charac- 
terizations with keen insight and abundant knowledge of 
human nature. Theophrastus, his encyclopedic successor, sketches 
in his Characters men of many types in a style and manner 
which in modern times provoked La Bruyére to emulation. 
In Plato’s dialogue of that name Socrates inquires of Meno what 
virtue is, and receives an answer so glibly given that one recog- 
nizes at once the schooling of the Sophists: “There will be no diffi- 
culty, Socrates,” says he, “in answering that. Take first the 
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virtue of a man: his virtue is to know how to administer the 
state, in the administration of which he will benefit his friends 
and damage his enemies, and will take care not to suffer damage 
himself. A woman’s virtue may also be easily described: her 
virtue is to order her house, and keep what is indoors, and obey 
her husband. Every age, every condition of life, young or old, 
male or female, bond or free, has a different virtue: there are 
virtues numberless, and no lack of definitions of them; for virtue 
is relative to the actions and ages of each of us in all that we do.” 
In view of such passages it is not difficult to understand why 
Horace refers the dramatic artist to the Socratic page: 

Inthe philosophy of man to excel 

Is the prime root and spring of writing well. 

Matter the page Socratic best can show; 

That once provided, words will freely flow. 

When lore has opened to the poet’s view 

To country what, and what to friends is due; 

In what just portion man beneath the names 

Of parent, brother, host, affection claims;-- 

To what the senator, the judge, is bound, 

Or chief pavilioned high on tented ground;— 

Doubt not but he each character shall scan, 

And shrewdly fit the manners to the man. 


It is evident that man is here regarded as a type. It is not 
this or that senator whose personal conduct is considered, but 
the typical senator is viewed as possessing well-defined character- 
istics common to his kind. Each kind is as much an entity as 
the fixed species in the animal kingdom; neither owes its origin 
to man nor to the operation of his intellect. The types are pre- 
existent; the poet merely “discovers” them. They are given in 
the mythology which to the Greek poet is to all intents and pur- 
poses as much a matter of revelation as the Bible is to the 
theologian. It is the same with an art-form or a literary 
kind as with the type of character. The first true poet— 
ZEschylus, let us say, in tragedy—“diseovers” it (etpioxe:). Only 
the particular work of art does he truly “create” (oi), The 
philosophy of Aristotle as a whole is merely an elaboration of 
this fundamental conception. For Aristotle the first principles 
of every art or science are ultimate truths immediately given. 
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Only a perfunctory induction is necessary to disclose them, and 
the artist or scientist applies them by an act of simple analysis 
which merely develops what is implied in the principles them- 
selves. So, too, the logician finds major and minor premises ready 
to his hand: he has only to detect the middle term and draw the 
foregone conclusion. Even the most casual acquaintance with 
Greek thought will suffice to suggest that all this serves to illus- 
trate the famous Platonic theory of ideas. These eternal arche- 
types exist independently and outside of the particular. The 
philosophic soul has beheld them in antenatal, beatific vision: 
they are the truth; all else is half-truth or mere illusion. The 
philosopher does not create them by an act of thought, and hence 
has no control over them; a summary survey of his own mental 
furniture serves to awaken in him a reminiscence of the truth 
that had lighted him before he came into this world. It seems 
strangely paradoxical that the nation most truly creative in the 
sphere of art should have failed to appreciate the fact of its 
creativeness. The considerations we have just enumerated must 
have served to prepare us, however, to comprehend the doctrine 
that the exercise of art consists in imitation. In a sense the 
artist of to-day imitates as consciously as his predecessor of old; 
but the modern reproduces a model and seeks at most to give 
significance to the particular, whereas the Greek puts into his 
representation of the type only enough of the concrete human 
to lend it character. Sophocles, for example, takes the Antigone 
of mythology and makes of her the incarnation of the law divine 
in conflict with human statutes; the heroine of Ibsen’s the Doll’s 
House, on the contrary, remains to the last a Scandinavian 
provincial, with but little either in her story or her character 
calculated to confer upon her a deeper or more universal signifi- 
eance. The Greek style of portraiture as practiced in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B. C., may be well illustrated with reference 
to Socrates. The representations here selected to exemplify the 
procedure of the artists are all more or less in the nature of carica- 
tures; but, far from lessening their value, this fact enhances it. 
Among fhe ancient sculptures representing Socrates one, a marble 
bust, is now in the Villa Albani at Rome; another is preserved 
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in the National Museum at Naples. A study of the heads shows 
that they are late copies of originals dating from the fourth 
century, some time after the death of Socrates. A comparison of 
the portraits proves that both are idealized, exaggerating now 
this, now that characteristic of the strange face as depicted in 
literature. In each case the effort is made to penetrate the 
ungainly exterior and reveal the sacred treasure in the earthen 
vessel. In literature, aside from the undoubtedly idealized por- 
traits of Plato and Xenophon, we have the caricature of Aris- 
tophanes in the Clouds. Some scholars even have been deceived by 
the artist, failing to use the light afforded by literary tradition. 
On examining the Clouds one finds that Socrates is represented as 
a Sophist deeply concerned about cosmology and meteorology, 
keeping a “reflectory” wherein his jaundiced disciples starve 
while they devote themselves to the study of grammar, to the art 
of making the worse cause prevail over the better, and disposing of 
the belief in the gods by arguments both futile and puerile. It 
has long been known that this indictment contains not a word of 
truth, so far as it applies to Socrates; and one cannot suppose 
that Aristophanes was ignorant of the facts. The good-humored 
tone in which Socrates in the Apology alludes to the charge of 
Aristophanes, and the good-fellowship which characterizes the 
charming scene in Plato’s Banquet where poet and sage discourse 
till dawn on the subject of the drama, forbid us to believe that 
there was a suggestion of malice in the comic poet’s portrait. 

A clue to the explanation is afforded by Athenseus and Eusta- 
thius. The former says that the Flatterers of Eupolis was staged 
in 421 B. C.; the latter adds the information that in this play 
Eupolis ridiculed “Protagoras, the physical philosopher, who 
spoke pretentiously and sinfully of the things in the heavens, and 
ate that which came from the ground.” Protagoras had come to 
Athens before 425 and had won for himself great renown, being 
then and thereafter regarded as the greatest and most brilliant of 
the Sophists. The Clouds was produced in 423. Aristophanes, 
casting about for a subject suited for a comedy, hit upon the 
Sophists. Who so well represented this class of men as the bril- 
liant Protagoras? It was he who first exacted pay for his instruc- 
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tion, a trait by Aristophanes transferred to Socrates; it 
was he who first distinguished the gender of nouns, which 
is likewise ascribed to Socrates; it was he who first professed 
to teach the art of making the worse cause prevail over the better, 
obtaining the nickname Logos, to which allusion is made in the 
contest between the two Logoi; it was he who declared man the 
measure of all things, a doctrine to which several humorous ref- 
erences are made in the Clouds; finally, it was Protagoras who 
said, “As touching the gods, I do not know whether they exist or 
not, nor how they are featured; for there is much to prevent our 
knowing: the obscurity of the subject and the brevity of human - 
life.” We noted above that Protagoras was said Ly Eupolis to 
eat that which came from the earth. It is scarcely too fanciful 
to discover in these words an allusion to the amusing situation 
in the Clouds where Strepsiades asks what the disciples of Socrates 
are looking for as they gaze intently at the earth. On being 
told that they are looking for the things beneath the earth, he 
says, “Then they must be looking for carrots. Don’t worry about 
that; for I know where there are some fine big ones.” There 
are many other references to pre-Socratics, Sophists and philoso- 
phers alike, which make it evident that Aristophanes was 
consciously producing a composite portrait; but the features of 
Protagoras stand out too clearly to admit of doubt as to his main 
purpose. What, then, we must inquire, was his object in affixing 
the name of Socrates to his sketch? We may grant that he had 
not the insight to distinguish between the constructive thought 
of Socrates and the subversive, destructive criticism of the 
Sophists; but the determining reason for his procedure is to be 
sought in the requirements of his art. Protagoras might serve 
admirably as the typical Sophist; but none could offer more 
effective suggestions for the comic mask than the grotesque 
Socrates. The portrait of the Clouds, therefore, is typical in the 
extreme, with only enough of the individuality of Socrates to 
serve the ends of caricature. 

Let us now turn our attention again to Greek tragedy. 
Since A’schylus was regarded as the “discoverer” of this art, his 


predecessors seemed to be wholly negligible. Their plays hardly 
37 
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deserved the name of tragedy ; they had groped about in the dark 
and had failed to find the object of their quest. Aschylus having 
discovered the type, his plays necessarily fixed it. Henceforth a 
tragedy, to deserve the name, must agree with his in form and 
spirit. A striking proof of the exceptional position which he 
held in his art is afforded by the decree passed by the Athenians 
after his death that anyone who proposed to exhibit one of his 
plays should receive a chorus from the archon. Aspirants for 
the prize would therefore have to expect the competition of 
éschylus. Thus his works constituted a norm or standard by 
which the plays of the day must be judged. In the fourth century 
the same honor, but in a modified form, was conferred also upon 
Sophocles and Euripides; but at that time these heroes of the past 
were regarded rather as silent monitors of a golden age lost beyond 
recovery; for, though regularly reproduced, the old plays were 
no longer admitted to competition with the new. In the vigorous 
maturity of tragedy during the fifth century, however, refine- 
ment and variation of the type discovered by A®schylus were still 
regarded as both possible and desirable. Thus Sophocles was 
thought to have improved upon his predecessor in several particu- 
lars. He added a third actor and perfected the integrity and 
unity of the drama by limiting the action to a single play, instead 
of continuing it through three or four. And verily he had his 
reward. Aristotle, herein unquestionably voicing the critical judg- 
ment of the Athenians of the fifth century, held him up to admira- 
tion as the perfect poet. The reception accorded to Euripides by 
his contemporaries might appear at first sight as wholly anomalous. 
It is well-known that there was not in sculpture a single type, say, 
of Athena ; but each aspect of her many-sided character received at 
the hands of successive artists its ideal treatment. Why then, one 
is tempted to ask, could not the Muse of tragedy assume as many 
forms? Accustomed as we are to the countless varieties of the 
drama it is difficult for us to perceive that, to the Greeks, tragedy 
appeared to be a distinct literary kind, standing quite alone. 
When Euripides, therefore, entered in the competition for the 
tragic prize dramas of a wholly different kind, both in form and 
spirit, he was felt to be departing from the truth revealed to 
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Zschylus, and he was anathema.* It has been said, not without 
a certain measure of justice, that there runs a clear line of 
development from Aschylus through Euripides to Menander, 
which leaves Sophocles on one side. Aischylus, especially in the 
Oresteia, approximated to the individualization of character that 
is distinctive of modern art, and Euripides continued in the same 
direction. He emphasized to some extent the minor traits which 
distinguish man from man, and hence became to a degree a 
realist. Sophocles avowedly idealized, saying that he drew men 
“as they ought to be drawn; Euripides, as they are.” This judg- 
ment involves moral ideals no less than the generic types. 
Menander went even farther on the road to realism, but, while 
Euripides was blamed, he was praised. One reason for this 
difference of judgment is doubtless to be found in the fact that 
comedy was not regarded as an art in the same sense as tragedy. 
“So some have asked, if comedy be poetry or no,” says Horace; 
and Cicero expressed the same doubt. If, then, comedy was 
not in the strictest sen$e an art, the playwright was not under 
the same necessity to observe the traditions. The fact that 
tragedy reproduced the type had a further consequence which 
is of some importance. While modern drama finds its most 
congenial theme in the development of character, Greek tragedy 
presents no example of it. One might, indeed, incline to account 
for this difference by referring to the stricter observance 
of the unity of time on the part of the ancients. But, even 
allowing the severest restrictions as to time in the individual 
drama, it is evident that the trilogy afforded exceptionally favor- 
able opportunities, if such a procedure had been consistent with 
the genius of Greek tragedy. Yet in the Oresteia, the only extant 
trilogy, there is no hint of character development. One may be 
tempted to cite the Alcestis; but one needs only to be reminded 
that it is the Admetus of Browning, not the Admetus of Euripides, 
who experiences the change of heart. Greek drama confines itself 
almost entirely to the development of a situation. As character 
development is possible only on the basis of a considerable indi- 
vidualization of character, it is not without interest to remark 
that the only instances of even presumptive change of heart in 
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ancient drama, those, to wit, in the Brothers and the Self-Tor- 
mentor of Terence, owe their origin to Menander, the disciple of 
Euripides. The use of the mask in the Greek theater should not 
be forgotten in this connection. The stereotyped forms, of which 
Pollux enumerates twenty-eight, and the absence of facial 
expression conditioned by the use of them, prevented those finer 
differentiations of mood and character which constitute the interest 
of the modern play. A change of mask was possible, and was no 
doubt employed at times to denote reversal of fortune; but the 
mask remained only a mask. - 

Sophocles was primarily an artist, and his plays reflect the 
harmony of his soul. But “Euripides the human” was first and 
last a student of human nature, and as such his interest centered 
in his characters. Soliloquy, devoted to a keen analysis of motives 
and to a faithful representation of the play of emotions, assumes 
marked prominence in his plays. Homer and Archilochus do, 
indeed, present examples of the now familiar address of the 
speaker to his own soul; but with them there is little evidence of 
a conflict waging in the speaker’s heart. Not so Euripides. In 
his Medea, for example, the interest centers about the mental 
anguish due to the heroine’s passion for revenge in conflict with 
the tender instincts of a mother’s love. The motif, however, was 
henceforth to be a prime favorite, as witness the Heroines of Ovid 
and the Medea of Seneca. 

While the seed sown by Euripides fell in his day on barren 
ground, circumstances were rather more favorable to Menander, 
His first play was staged in the year of Alexander’s death. Thus 
his entire literary career falls within the era of individualism 
dating from that epoch. The spirit of the age manifests itself 
in countless forms. Human progress and thought cease to be 
impersonal, and scholars begin to display an interest in the par- 
ticular opinions of thinkers for their own sakes. Theophrastus 
is prompted to research, and compiles the first history of 
philosophy. Antigonus of Carystus writes the first biographies 
that betray an interest in the personality of the subject. Artistic 
portraiture, which has hitherto aimed at reproduction of the 
type, now directs a more curious attention to the individuality 
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of the man. Public life yields to private life and the familiar 
haunts of the citizen about the agora are no longer able to monopo- 
lize his affection to the prejudice of his home, which begins to 
assume a significance and a splendor hitherto unknown in Greece. 
Men are found to say that the form of government is a matter 
of indifference so long as it does not interfere with private inter- 
ests. Philosophy, whether Stoic, Epicurean, or Skeptic, aims 
first of all to secure the peace and happiness of the individual, 
even truth being a secondary consideration. And finally religion, 
which in the olden days had been essentially a concern of the 
state, and calculated to guarantee its stability and perpetuity, 
now addresses itself to the individual soul, promising comfort 
here and blessedness hereafter. The life of Greece had under- 
gone a change. Coincident with this inner transformation came 
a collapse political, social, and industrial. It is common to say 
that the marvelous productivity of the Greeks had become 
exhausted. Hence historians carry their story down to the death 
of Alexander and drop it in his grave. One is tempted to ask 
whether this is not a mistake. The epic expired in the seventh 
century ; melic poetry in the sixth ; choral lyric and tragedy in the 
fourth. Each art had discovered its type, had brought it to per- 
fection, and had rapidly gone to decay; yet Greece lived on. 
There was nothing in the change at the close of the fourth century 
essentially different from this. The types, as generalizations 
of past experience and embodiments of old ideals, had failed: 
like the proverbial old bottles, they could not support the ferment 
of the new wine. And there was new wine in abundance. It was 
an age of intellectual activity, although the times were not ripe 
for a reconstruction on new principles. Indeed the activity we 
behold was chiefly of the negative and destructive sort. The 
“hungry Greekling” who lived by his wits is the type of this epoch. 
As is commonly the case in a period of transition, the men of 
that time were versatile and superficial just because there were 
no unquestioned verities upon which one could rear the edifice of 
a symmetrical life. Aristotle’s philosophy, the final codification 
of Greek thought as directed to the ideal and the typical, was 
antiquated as soon as formulated. It played no part until the 
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shadow of death had fallen upon all things Greek in the darkness 
of the Middle Age. But meanwhile Stoics and Skeptics 
had been busily engaged in sapping the foundations of his 
system; and, though we are rather tardy in our recognition of 
the fact, their work contributed not a little to the development of 
a modern theory of logic. 

Greek art did not utterly perish. The universal elements 
gave place to the individual, outline yielded .to decoration, and 
the claims of the intellect were subordinated to those of sense. 
But this does not mean merely that the old order had passed away ; 
it betokens the birth of a new order, the beginnings of which 
were everywhere discernible. It is a mistake to look for evidences 
of an incipient reconstruction in the higher realms of synthesis 
and theory. Such things come when the fruitage of an age has 
been garnered. Yet in many particular fields there was maturing 
a rich harvest. In mathematics, mechanics, astronomy, 
geography, metallurgy, physiology, medicine, and philology, the 
last days of ancient Greece gave proof of her vitality. It was 
chiefly in the sphere of criticism, alike of art and literature, that 
the authority of the golden age was never disputed. This should 
not seem strange to one who has seen Virgil pay homage to Ara- 
tus and Dante to the least of Roman poets, such as Statius. After 
the richest harvest of the Grecian prime had been garnered into 
the royal libraries, the wheat was winnowed from the chaff. 
Canons of classic authors were sanctioned; principles, deduced 
from the practice of the masters, were accepted as ultimate 
and mandatory; and artistic procedure was condemned to imita- 
tion in a secondary sense—not imitation of the ideal type, 
as was the case in the days of the masters, but imitation of the 
masters themselves. This holds true of sculpture as well as of 
literature: in the latest period of antiquity were produced those 
faithful copies of the masterpieces of Phidias and Polyclitus to 
which we owe our knowledge of the originals; as in the church 
in after times the imitation of the great Exemplar enthroned 
in heaven was succeeded by the imitation of his saints. The 
former is felt to be too high; enfeebled human nature cannot 
attain unto the fullness of his stature. Plato had asserted as a 
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fact that art is the imitation of an imitation, ‘and had therefore 
condemned it as unreal. Now this menial service of despair is 
commended as a means of grace. The historical reason for this 
lame conclusion to the splendid career of Greek art is not far to 
seek. In their higher development the Greeks stood quite alone. 
Their relations to their predecessors in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
were such as of necessity seemed to them chiefly negative. Their 
art life appeared unique, the flowering of a plant, originated by a 
strange saltus of mutation which left it alone and incapable of 
perpetuating itself. We have learned enough of the principles 
of human progress to know that such a view is very wide of the 
truth. Unsurpassed as Greek art is in its kind, it is only one 
of the forms in which the art instinct may embody itself. 

Because of their isolation it is easy to excuse the Greeks for 
their want of historical perspective; it is otherwise with those 
who have essayed to interpret their art and literature to the 
modern world. Too often these critics have regarded the ancient 
masterpieces merely as unapproachable models, which the artist 
of to-day must nevertheless imitate if he would accomplish any- 
thing worthy of praise. It is customary to apply to the Greeks 
their own standards only, thus passing summary sentence of con- 
demnation upon those who, like Euripides, were laying, however 
imperfectly, the foundations of an art with other ideals. Criti- 
cism, to be just, should consider both the worth of the ideal, as 
judged by its relation to the development of the human spirit, and 
the measure of success with which the artist’s work embodies 
that ideal. In any such survey the universality and the intel- 
lectuality of Greek art, due to its devotion to the ideal type, may 
be trusted to win for it the enthusiastic recognition and approval 
of those who know it best. 
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Arr. V.—SHAKESPEARE’S CONTEMPT FOR THE 
COMMON PEOPLE 


Tue infallibility of Shakespeare is an article in every ortho- 
dox literary creed. The righteousness of democracy is another. It 
may have far less than thirty-nine articles, but these two it must 
contain. For consistency, then, Shakespeare must speak as a 
prophet of democracy. “The strength of civil wisdom” and a 
“collected system of civil and economical prudence” ought to be 
culled from his pages, yet there, written plain upon many of 
them, is a contempt for the common people that laughs our modern 
ideas to scorn. 

His fancy, like Ariel’s flight, could wing its way whither it 
would, but it could not outstrip the Middle Age prejudice 
against the working masses, nor in its loftiest sweep catch one 
hint of the modern estimate of the common man. Every sort 
of villain is seen upon those deep-dyed pages, from the assassin 
hired for the night to the serpent-like Iago and the trembling 
Lady Macbeth. But his common people are not even capable 
of villainy, they are simply stupid. Every sort of wag and fool, 
from Justice Shallow to the melancholy Jacques and the incom- 
parable Jack Falstaff, is depicted, but the working men are only 
blunderers. The aristocratic merchants of Italy, the patricians 
of Rome, the nobles of France, the lords and kings of England, 
from viper-like Richard to sublime old Lear, all these of the 
purple and fine linen crowd that splendid stage at any lifting 
of his magic wand, and around the feet of these crouch and crawl 
“the mutable rank-scented many.” Heroes, from Cesar to Hot- 
spur, hold the destinies of nations at the point of their swords, 
for the battles are all won by generals and the nations saved by 
kings. His dramas are wrought out in courts and palaces; the 
populace is only the stupid onlooker or the coarse and cowardly 
destroyer. He perverts the whole story of Plutarch to degrade 
the Roman populace. Coriolanus, single-handed, can turn the 
fate of Rome. Blows may fall upon his dauntless head—they 
pain him not; blood flows in copious streams—it never weakens 
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such a hero; valor and strength are in every move. Opposed 
to him are “the souls of geese that bear the shapes of men.” 
Jack Cade’s rebellion was a protest of manly and rough-handed 
peasants that had reasons enough in harsh measures long suffered ; 
but in Shakespeare’s page this pathetic and ill-guided outburst is 
treated as a savage revel of raw anarchists. King John marches 
with red hands across the stage, but there is not a word of the 
Magna Charta. Norman and Saxon are all one to Shakespeare. 
He knows nothing of Alva or St. Bartholomew. The Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, however, is sacred soil because an English 
king won victory there. He drew his materials from the chron- 
icles of old England steeped in a chivalry that knew only knights 
and ladies. The Italian sources from which he transcribed much 
has as little heart in their intrigues and passions as Iago him- 
self. Shakespeare found an historic basis for all he wrote. He 
kept close to reality in all this. In the Greek and Latin plays 
and histories from which he gleaned there were citizens and slaves. 
In all the Middle Age world a back-ground of peasantry stood 
sullen and changeless. In his own world of the theater there 
were groundlings on the benches, well-to-do in the boxes, and the 
nobles crowded the edge of the stage itself. This picture of the 
world he saw no reason to alter. The “greasy cap,” the “stinking 
breath” of “the million,” he scorned. Tender, just, and wise he 
was, looking with open eyes into the mysteries of the human 
soul; yet one of the noblest efforts of that inner life to make better 
his nation—the laying of the foundations of the new era of the 
Puritan and the democrat—was lying at his feet, and he saw it 
not. The reasons why his eyes were holden are not hard to find. 
Shakespeare was the voice of the Elizabethan era. He was a 
man of his time; a man of all time indeed, for no age can ever 
listen to those gorgeous and affluent sentences or hear the wisdom 
of those deathless phrases without seeing itself anew. But he 
was distinctly the voice of this wonderful Elizabethan age. 

Before 1550 England had only the sign of literature; 
four years after Shakespeare’s last play the drama had lost its 
power and was in conscious decay. The surprise came in splendor 
with Spenser, then swiftly the noon-day came, the air vibrant 
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and musical with three hundred poets; then the decline as swift; 
the gloom, decay, and silence. “The age suddenly changed 
temper.” Shakespeare’s twenty-five years in London saw it all. 
There was a freedom to try everything in the new-found use of 
the English tongue. Freshness, spontaneity, gaiety, are every- 
where in that dramatic lyric day. The riotous love of color, the 
cloying sweetness in sonnets and lyrics, the experiments in plot 
and meter, all tell of a day when the world was young. The gates 
of the West had just opened to reveal a new world, the wrecks of 
the Armada were still upon the shores of England, the classic 
ages coming through Italy were pouring their wealth of beauty 
into the English mind ; the night and chill of the Middle Ages was 
gone, but all the glamour of knighthood and romantic love still 
shimmered in this crisp morning air. But the Queen, the Court, 
and London filled all that resplendent day. The people looked 
small and mean to the wayward and brilliant company of men 
who gathered in the taverns and theaters and palaces to write 
their sonnets and indite their dramas. It was very much the 
custom of that frank and youthful age to wear its heart on its 
sleeve, and the young Shakespeare fell into the poetic habit of his 
time. After the first sharp struggles came the courtly favor. 
The player whose honeyed speech and facile wit his fellow poets 
all celebrate found friends in its gayest circles. The sonnets are 
clearly autobiographic. They tell how fully he breathed this 
passionate and this rapturous life. The dark lady and the young 
nobleman are no abstractions. The lure of these intense attach- 
ments drew him to the very heart of this haughty and immoral 
court. ‘If the sonnets reveal Shakespeare then, as Browning 
said, “So much the less Shakespeare he;” but the real Shakes- 
peare voice of the Elizabethan age nevertheless. The baffling and 
elusive personality that has revealed to us a thousand characters 
who stand transparent has given a single glimpse of his own 
heart in the sonnets. Under the smile of that court he wrote the 
early plays. The matchless mirth of his jesters told how light- 
hearted was the man who was finding his own powers in the spring 
time of songs, of pageantries, and revels. Shakespeare lived under 
the spell of the Court and nobility. Essex, Southampton, the 
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Queen herself, were his friends. The grand manner of the 
glorious time is stamped upon every page, and on them, too, the 
contempt of the time for the common people and utter blindness 
to the destiny of the age. He walked with his back to the future. 
“Shakespeare,” says Wendell, “has more in common with Chaucer, 
who died in 1400, than with Dryden, who was born only fifteen 
years after the greatest of modern poets was laid under his quaint 
epitaph in the Stratford Church.” 

Puritanism in that day had no voice. The Bible was chained 
with Fox’s Book of Martyrs in every village church. There were 
harsh brave sermons and stern debatings enough, and Puritanism 
was fast becoming the conviction of the people. Later it became 
vocal in the sweetness of the minor poets like Herrick, in the 
prose of Bunyan, and in the epic splendor of Milton, but in the 
Elizabethan literature Puritanism was silent. Puritanism stood 
for equality; for leveling the mighty, and lifting them of low 
degree. It rebuked the court, closed the theater, pointed its finger 
of warning at the lustful gayeties of poetry, and preached the 
simple life. Shakespeare shunned Puritanism with the soul of 
the artist. Democracy loves averages. It has no place for kings 
nor villains, for pageantries nor revels. It seeks the middle way. 
But for the artist, the artist of the Elizabethan age, there is no 
middle ground. The heart broken by tragedy relaxes in comedy, 
the delirium of passion is followed by deep melancholy. What 
could the author of Hamlet make of Richard Baxter? He shud- 
dered at the austere dogmatism and reforming zeal that was to give 
the world Marston Moor and Plymouth Rock. He knew his Bible, 
was Protestant in his ideal, interpreted deeply the individual 
life, but all this Puritanism was a thing of gloom and darkness to 
him. A ragged abyss was opening the length of England, but as he 
gazed at the grim crowd on the other side, the democrat and the 
Puritan, he turned in sorrow, saying it “pleased not the million.” 
To Shakespeare the social classification of the world was fixed 
as the stars in their courses. He allowed no illusions of hope. To 
him as he moved through the awful crisis, like the silent Dante 
among the wretched shades in the Inferno, all hope was gone, 
Grim inexorable fate rested upon all. He had deep and tender 
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insight into the heart of the great sufferers, the burden bearers 
and mangled in the world’s highway of sorrow. He heard with 
sensitive ear the moans and cries in the tragedies of life. The 
undertone of grief in millions who worked in the lonely fields or 
crawled in city hovels never reached his ear. Their sorrow was 
offensive, their poverty the stagnation of the common lot. Some 
inward destiny swept onward those souls of lofty station to the 
brink. On the knotted skeins of their lives he placed his finger 
only to point out its hopeless tangle. With folded hands and 
bowed head he brooded over the wayward workings of that fierce 
destiny. But these were the sorrows of princes; what could the 
rabble know of such pangs and bereavements ? : 
Undoubtedly Shakespeare did not think of himself as @ great 
man. What he did was done so easily that he never dreamed that 
‘ no other man living in the world could come near to it. What 
hints we can gather from the stories about him suggest that he 
was never oppressed by any loneliness or loftiness of genius. If 
his inward companionship were with souls like Hamlet his out- 
ward friendship was freely given. “This plainness, this almost 
prosaic camaraderie,” says Mr. Chesterton, “is the note of all very 
great minds. All very great teachers and leaders have had this 
habit of assuming their point of view to be the one which was 
human and casual, one which would readily appeal to every pass- 
ing man.” Shakespeare’s Stratford neighbors found him a jolly 
companion who knew the price of land and would sue for debt. 
He did not walk like a king nor talk like a Roman senator. ‘And 
they missed immortality by failing to make any notes about him. 
A Boswell among them would have maie the whole world his 
debtor. He cared so much for his moderate and ordinary triumphs 
at Stratford, he was so close to the common citizen in his real life, 
that we wonder why no sympathy, no hint of it even, is revealed 
in his world of dreams, or why these children of his brain are 
so far from the men of flesh and blood who laughed at his nimble 
wit in rustic England. So completely was even his giant spirit 
walled in by the limitations of his age that it was easier for that 
creative fancy to “call up spirits from the vasty deep” than to see 
tragedy or even comedy in the quick and potent generations be- 
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neath his eyes. His only play with contemporary life in its scenes 
is the coarse and rollicking farce, The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Perhaps the legend is true and this was written in fourteen days 
at Queen Elizabeth’s command. At least he put no heart in it. 
It is shop work. Why could not Shakespeare catch the note of 
human tenderness like Burns? Because this discerning of spirits 
is not for genius; it is the work of spiritual appreciation that 
comes with the new estimate of life learned from the gospels. 
It was not the genius of Burns that led him to write 


A man’s a man for a’ that, 


but the Christian spirit of the age, with its doctrine of equality 
that had filtered into all sorts of brains. Burns made lyric what 
he had heard in everyday talk at home in his childhood. Shakes- 
peare had heard no such talk of the vital sort. Nobody talked it 
but the Puritans. Nobody who could write poetry, of all that 
brilliant company, said such things. The Puritans were preach- 
ing in grim prose the common value of men before God, but the 
Elizabethans were only dreaming of Utopias in some far-off 
islands of undiscovered seas. Dull men among these elder 
Puritans grasped the secret of the brotherhood of man in Christ. 
They did not make books but they made nations. The light of 
religious sympathy pierced recesses dark to the eyes of genius. 
The companies of players who appeared at Stratford in the days 
of Shakespeare’s boyhood, with blazoned banners and mock heroic 
grandeur, must have seized the imaginative lad for their own. 
His life was given to the theater. His plays were written to be 
acted only. He took the form and content of what lay at hand, 
the erude stock of plays owned by each theater, with no question or 
craving for originality in any way. Sonnets, tragedies, comedies, 
were all worked over from this old material. But when these 
musty chronicles and absurb plots and pasteboard heroes and vil- 
lains once fell under his brooding spirit, were once illumined 
by that vast and glorious imagination, then the dry bones lived. 
They who confront us are the quick, with life athrob in their 
veins. He dealt with problems, madness, the ruin woman can 
bring, the weak man on the throne, the reflective soul cast into 
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the field of action, hate, and jealousy, and the hot and wayward 
passions of youth, but never the problems of poverty or freedom. 
When the age rushed to its climax the great Queen became sullen ; 
his powerful friends were driven to obscurity or sent to the block. 
Shakespeare turned to the tragedies. He dwelt upon the fall of 
earthly greatness, the sternness of justice, and the inexorable 
nature of fate. “A mirror for kings” is here indeed. Like 
Napoleon, he could put the crown on his own head and invest 
himself with kingly robes. “The fierce light that beats upon a 
throne” burned forth in his judicial and impartial arraignment, 
in the name of righteousness and conscience, of all knaves and 
weaklings in regal vesture. The broad and finely-balanced hand- 
ling of great questions reveals the wide compass and ethical clear- 
ness of Shakespeare’s mind. The strong man driven to bitter 
death may be seen at every curtain’s fall, but the saving and up- 
lifting of men is sadly wanting in those fixed and fate-bound 
pages.. Remorse that conscience brings, the punishment of evil- 
doers, he looks upon with sad, calm penetration that has made 
his pages one of the judgment seats for all humanity. But, lack- 


ing the spirtiual vision of Dante, he cannot transcend his age and, 
passing the 


Bourne from which no traveler returns, 


fix his gaze upon any White Rose of the Eternal. Without 
definite aim he sits apart, 


Holding no creed, but contemplating all. 


He stands at the day dawn of modern democracy, but his 
eyes behold no sunrise. He gazes at the masses of England, but 
neither brain nor heart gives any signs of either pity or hope. 
For him Fate has written over the doorway of every common 
man, “Abandon hope,” and he knows not that a new decree has 


gone forth. 
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Art. VI—RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 
THE THIRTIETH CENTURY 


Is education worth while? Parents, interested in the real wel- 
fare of their children often question what is the good, after all, 
in their knowing a lot of things? More than one such, when his 
boy bas come home from Harvard, or his girl from Wellesley, 
has put to himself that modern query, half whimsical, half awful, 
“What's the use?” 

I do not write from an evangelical standpoint, having in mind 
the welfare of “souls” and the fitting thereof for “glory.” I am 
thinking of life, life terrestrial, present, that may be rich and 
good, or bare and empty. And having this in mind I wonder 
if trigonometry furnishes the soul at all against world-weariness. 
And art, letters, science, philosophy, and travel—we are pretty 
well convinced that as “substitutes for life” these things are 
failures, and we are pondering whether as ministries to life they 
are sufficient. Culture ought to mean a thorough equipment for 
life. Does religion give this? It is safe to say, the conventional 
article, preached and practiced in most conventicles and per- 
formed in most cathedrals, does not. On the other hand, we 
are becoming more and more convinced that in some way the 
secret of that true culture which the world needs lies nowhere 
else than in Jesus of Nazareth. If his religion could be shaken 
free from the conventionalism which has monopolized it, could 
be taken simply as a program for a free and noble life, there would 
be something in it to give all men courage in their highest aims; 
produce in them aspiration rather than ambition; regulate their 
passions by making the noblest of them consume the more un- 
worthy; set them in livable relations to their fellows; hold 
them up to doing their best work; banish ennui, and diffuse a 
general gladness through all their days. Christianity must cease 
to be the football of contending denominations and become the 
common ground of civilized action. Now-a-days the subject is - 
taboo in good society, because by “religion” we assume to mean a 
certain religious “party.” We dare not teach it in schools for 
fear of clamoring sects. So also it is absent, as a motive, from 
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our best literature for the same reason. May we not hope that 
in time Christianity will cease to be a subject of dispute and 
become the generally accepted basis of conduct and of life? It 
will percolate through the stratum of authority, and saturate 
psychology, experience, and common sense. Jesus will shine, as 
the world’s teacher, by his own light, and not by men’s candles 
on his altar. Now, I give Christianity another thousand years to 
accomplish this thorough enfranchisement, inwardly hoping it 
may be sooner. And at that time the fundamental place in our 
educational system will be reserved for the problem, “How to 
live,” as indicated by the immutable principles of Jesus, and not 
“What to know,” as formed in the shifting sand heaps of “facts” 
recorded in books. 

When that time comes, what will be the rudiments of educa- 
tion as taught in all schools, public and otherwise ? 

1. The child will be taught, first of all, that which is the basic 
conception of Jesus’s view of man, the intrinsic worth of a human 
being because of its divine nature. The divinity of mankind is 
the logical end of Jesus’s doctrine. As divine, the child will 
learn, primarily, respect for himself, reliance upon his own 
intuitions, and courage to live his own life. The medieval extrava- 
gance of emphasis placed upon unselfishness will be rejected, 
and the healthy conscience will not allow love for others to pre 
vent the normal development of one’s own body, mind, and taste. 
For only as we are thus normally developed are we equipped 
to be of real service to our fellows. A visible, sane, and gentle 
self-respect is first of all. 

2. Going on from sound self-esteem, the child will be then 
taught that, as a grand aim in life, a preference for the weal 
of others is higher than to make one’s own welfare one’s object 
of existence. For Epicureanism is psychologically insufficient 
as a basis of permanent joy. The world will learn, is learning, 
that Jesus was wiser and more far-seeing, and that a man holds 
secure lease upon contentment only in so far as he lives for others. 
To serve is greater than to be served. Love of self is basal, but 


inadequate; love of others, built on a right love for self, gives an 
orbital life. 
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3. It follows that men who live for riches, and those who 
spend their substance in luxury, instead of being called the 
“cultured classes,” or the “upper classes,” will be seen to be the 
“lower classes,” the “submerged tenth;” stupid, doltish, and 
uneducated folk. They will be looked upon as we now look 
upon the red Indian enjoying his war paint and other luxuries. 

4. The art of service will be carefully inculeated by pre- 
cept and exercises. First, the art of small services—those 

Little, nameless, unremembered acts 

Of kindness and of love, 

That best portion of a good man’s life. 
This is courtesy, and gives that profound charm observable 
in those who practice it. Second, the art of larger service, the 
giving up of one’s own comfort and advantage for the sake of the 
social unit, the family, the state, or the world, herein alone being 
found the greatest grandeur of soul. And these things being so 
firmly grounded in psychology, and proved by history, and illus- 
trated in practice, we will look back with a smile upon the days 
when we left them to be taught by scrappy-minded Sunday school 
teachers one day in seven, and sent the children five days in seven 
to learn numbers and languages, and similar trimmings to life. 

5. The youth will also be drilled and grounded in the invari- 
able use and beauty and power of love, and in the folly and 
weakness of hate—from the petty hates that divide families and 
towns to the great organized engines of hate called armies and 
navies. 

6. Boys and girls will be instructed in the knowledge of 
their own bodies, and the bearings which their physical appe- 
tencies have upon mental and spiritual joy. We will then read 
with amazement of the year 1906 when every person was left 
to settle the tremendous problem of the sex-instinct for himself; 
this affair so deeply bound up with his own happiness and with 
the welfare of the race. The whole question will then be freed 
from morbid glamour, on the one hand, and narrow, ignorant dog- 
matism on the other. 

7. Avery high place in this future curriculum will be devoted 


to the teaching of humility, a word now well-nigh dropped from 
38 
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our serious vocabulary. The youth will be shown that to be 
proud is necessarily to be unhappy, to be a beggar from all men, 
seeking a food that is poison. The ambitious man will be seen 
to be a fool, ambition being but a civilized form of the beast’s 
desire to fight and kill, and the bird’s desire to attract attention. 
The eternal gulf that divides ambition from aspiration will be 
recognized. What the nineteenth century calls “success” will 
be recognized for the tawdry thing it is. We shall understand 
Ruskin, who discriminates between the desire to “be something” 
and the desire to “be called something.” 

8. Another one of Jesus’ structural theories will be common 
educational property—I mean self-denial. The child will be thor- 
oughly schooled in self-denial, without which, our psychologists 
will have established, there can be no strength or wholesomeness 
of spirit; exactly as a healthy body is impossible without exer- 
cise. Self-pity will be placed, along with self-indulgence in one’s 
appetites, among the meanest of vices. 

9. Even worship will have won its place in every schoolhouse, 
for it will be seen that no system of child training can make 
for greatness of mind and stability of principle which does not 
teach reverence for high and noble character, awe toward the 
vast unknown of the universe, and an apprehension of the eternal 
kindliness and helpfulness of the Master of destiny. The 
form of worship will probably be some eclectic system drawn 
from the historic sects. Even now the success of Christian 
Science is intruding upon the dull perception of men the deep 
relation between the devout attitude of the mind and the physical 
condition of the body. Other sects will arise to emphasize the 
still wider relation of worship to human well-being. When we 
have run through the changes of empiricism, and have tried 
out a hundred “discoveries,” we shall have established the truth 
that prayer is the final attitude of culture. 

Destiny teaches in a strange way, but it teaches. Creedal 
combats and denominational systems demonstrate in time their 
own weakness and their own strength. The crucible of years evap- 
orates the temporal and leaves the eternal. And when the bub 
bling of argument shall have died away into everlasting stillness 
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the purpose and meaning of Jesus, which is that mankind shall 
have life, and life more abundant, will grow in measure with 
the ages. The nurse of “authority” will be dismissed, Chris- 
tianity will stand upon its own inherent usefulness. Even the 
opponents of the church will be seen to have been used by destiny 
for its own ends. Rousseau, Renan, Voltaire, and Nietzsche will be 
seen to have brought each his increment of strength to the genius 
ot Christianity, even while they seemed to be laboring for her 
undoing. To-day our culture is felt by our foremost thinkers 
to be vanity and vexation of spirit; it is because culture is not 
religious. And our religion halts and fails, and lays but a 
feeble hand upon the helm of progress, because we do not recog- 
nize it as essentially culture. When these two shall flow to- 
gether, when religion shall be understood—as indispensable 
as arithmetic, history and science—then will education mean 
happiness, and cultivation will mean life more abundant. 
I can close with no better sentiment than that of Vinet: 

The principle of the Reformation abides permanently in the church. The 
Reformation has still to be made, it is a thing which has to be remade in perpe- 
tuity; and for this remaking Luther and Calvin have only leveled and prepared 
the ground. For me Protestantism is but a point of departure; my religion lies 
ever beyond. Asa Protestant my opinions are more and more catholic, and who 
shall deny them to me? 


And Sabatier: 


The fulfillment of natural duty, the regulated exercise of all the human faculties, 
the progress of culture and of justice, these constitute the perfection of the Chris- 
tian life. To aspire to this spiritual religion is not to imagine a new religion, it 
is to revert to the very principle of Christianity; it is to re-grasp the gospel in its 
essential verity; it is, in the following of the reformers, to disengage the gospel 
from all its human accretions (superf¢tatioa) in order to restore to it its pristine 
power. 


Heauk Cras 
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Art. VII—SUGGESTIONS FOR A REVISED 
CHRISTOLOGY 


WE cannot seriously entertain the thought of a new Christ, 
nor of a new gospel; for “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and forever ;” and no man or angel may preach a different 
gospel than that which was from the beginning, unless he be 
anathema. But when we study in detail the various attempts 
of men to explain the marvelous personality whom we worship 
as the Christ of God we find such diversity of opinion as to 
prompt us to a deeper study of the biblical portraiture of the 
person of Jesus Christ. The antenicene doctrine of Christ, as 
found in the writings of Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Tertullian, is somewhat vague, conjectural, and speculative. 
The Arian controversy, as is well known, shook the early church 
almost to disruption ; but it made the common people familiar with 
the profoundest conceptions of God and of Christ, so that day- 
laborers in the field and the workshop talked learnedly about 
heteroousian (that is, different nature), homoiousian (like nature), 
and homoousian, (identical nature). Bishop Apollinaris preached 
a Christ without a human spirit, maintaining that the eternal 
Logos occupied in him the place of the rational mind. Nestorius, 
on the other hand, constructed a theory which involved a dual 
personality in our Lord. Eutyches endeavored to maintain the 
unity of Christ’s personality by a deification, or a sort of absorp- 
tion of his human nature in the divine. The later monophysite 
and monothelite theories moved in much the same line of thought. 
The Sabellian and Patripassian theories also found numerous 
advocates, and the more rationalistic Unitarian Christology has 
ranged all the way from a high Arianism to a low form of Socin- 
ianism. Ever since Strauss, in 1835, put forth his famous Leben 
Jesu, and astonished the Christian world with his mythical theory 
of Jesus, the whole science of Christology has been undergoing a 
new test. Methods of biblical research have undergone remark- 
able revision. Every department of theological study has been 
affected by the movement, and not a few, it is to be feared, have 
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been swept away from their Christian moorings, and have drifted 
into skepticism and unbelief. What lifetime is now long enough 
to read all the “Lives of Christ” that have been written since 
1835! Yet may we say, as our late Bishop Hurst wrote in 1865, 
“the replies to the work of Strauss present the most complete 
portrait of the career of the Messiah ever drawn by uninspired 
authority’.” We believe that the only satisfactory Christology 
is to be had by a calm unbiased study of the New Testament. 
We do well to stand aloof from all partisan pleaders who display 
a habit of dogmatic bias and an unwillingness to admit testi- 
mony that is not clearly in their favor. A doctrine of Christ that 
cannot be fairly maintained apart from doubtful texts must rest 
upon an insecure foundation. When we ask for a truly 
biblical Christology we have a right to demand that any 
reasonable exposition of a contested text shall receive respectful 
notice, and when a reading or an exposition is shown to have 
the support of high authorities no contrary exposition can 
be allowed to claim any proscriptive right of way. Where there 
is room for two or more different views of a given text such text 
must needs cease to be employed by either disputant as having 
any decisive weight. In this particular, not a little of our current 
methods of “proving the divinity of Christ” needs revision. Our 
purpose in this article is not to awaken discussion, but rather to 
prompt inquiry into the best method of treating the doctrine of 
the Person of Christ. 

1. We must concede that a number of biblical texts which 
once figured largely in the discussion are no longer valid for pur- 
poses of argument. Who would now presume to cite the old 
Trinitarian text of 1 John 5. 7: “There are three that bear record 
in heaven,” etc., as if it were a real portion of the epistle of John ? 
The connection of Matt 1. 23; Luke 1. 16, 17; and John 20. 28, 
is such as to show that none of these texts can prove what many 
have claimed. Let anyone take up the standard edition of the 
American Revised Version, and note the text and the marginal 
readings of Acts 20. 28; Rom. 9. 5; 1 Tim. 3. 16; Titus 2. 13, 
and Heb. 1. 8. and he will find that the alternative readings given 


! History of Rationalism, p. 583 
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take from these scriptures all just claim to determine the question 
whether Christ is called God in any one of them. Observe, we 
do not deny that a sound grammatical construction of such texts as 
Rom. 9. 5 and Heb. 1. 8 may declare Christ to be “over all, God 
blessed forever,” and “thy throne, O God, is forever;” but we 
do affirm and insist that that is not the only legitimate con- 
struction. We do not wish to be dependent for our doctrine of 
Christ on such equivocal interpretations. 

2. We are also suspicious of any Christology that questions 
in the least the real incarnation and humanity of Jesus Christ. 
We have noticed tendencies of late, in some writers, to revive the 
old Apollinarian theory of a Christ without a human soul, and 
in some cases to intimate a revival of the old Eutychianism, and 
even a species of Docetism. There is often apparent a far greater 
anxiety to prove Christ “very God” than to maintain the equally 
biblical teaching that he was also “very man.” It is almost amaz- 
ing to note to what exegetical legerdemain some writers will go in 
their efforts to contradict the statement of Luke 2. 52, that Jesus 
grew in wisdom and in grace, and even to pervert the obvious 
import of our Lord’s own words in Matt. 24. 36 and Mark 13. 32, 
where he declares most solemnly that the Son of man did not know 
the day and the hour. 

3. We are equally suspicious of what is commonly called the 
“kenotie theory” on the incarnation of Christ. The text in Philip- 
pians 2. 7, on which it is mainly built, and which supplies the 
word (“emptied himself”) is capable of a notably different 
interpretation from that which has been commonly given. 
Such eminent exegetes as De Wette and Beyschlag have main- 
tained that the allusions of this kenotic text are not to the 
preéxistent but to the historical Christ. One may also question 
the nice distinctions often made between the words, form, likeness, 
and fashion, as employed in this text, and may boldly deny that 
the word “existing” here means preéxisting, or that “the form of 
God” is equivalent to “being on an equality with God,” or that 
“emptied himself” means anything essentially different from 
“humbled himself.” All this is matter of exegesis, and more than 
one interpretation of the different allusions is possible. It is 
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entirely legitimate to explain the passage without assuming any 
allusion to Christ’s preéxistence. The apostle had in mind, as 
in other epistles of his, the remarkable contrast between the first 
‘Adam and the second. The first Adam, in his hour of tempta- 
tion, grasped after “being as God” (Gen. 3. 5); the second 
Adam “counted not the being on an equality with God” a thing 
to be thus grasped after, but, himself existing like the first Adam 
in the image of God, and also in the likeness of men and tempted 
like other men, he emptied himself of all such selfish ambition 
and assumption of lordship, and, like a bondslave, became obedi- 
ent even unto the death of the cross. Many may well think that 
such a construction of the passage offers a much more simple 
and natural example for the Philippians to imitate (“have this 
mind in you”) than that of his divesting himself of the glories 
of heaven and the prerogatives of the preéxistent divine majesty. 
But our main objection to the kenotic theory of the incarnation 
is not based on this particular exposition of Phil. 2. 5-8, for the 
other interpretation which sees in it an allusion to Christ’s pre- 
éxistence has too strong a support to be ignored. The limitations 
under which Christ was manifest in the flesh were not limita- 


tions of the Deity but rather of the essential humanity of Jesus. 
Our concept is not that of God limiting himself, or emptying 
himself of divine attributes, so as to become reduced to the finite 
conditions of a human soul; it is rather that of God himself, 
in all the fullness of absolute Deity, possessing the perfect hu- 
manity of Jesus from the womb of the Virgin until the time when 
“God highly exalted him, and gave him the name which is above 


” 


every name.” The concept of God emptying himself of his attri- 
butes, or of any essential qualities of his Godhead, is with many of 
us an unthinkable proposition. So far was Christ in the flesh 
from divesting himself of the divine dora that, according to 
John 1. 14, he displayed that heavenly glory. It pleased the 
Father “that in him all the fullness should dwell.” “In him 
dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily.” We main- 
tain, not the kenotic but the pleromic theory of Christ’s incarna- 
tion. He is both “very God and very man,” so that the New 
Testament doctrine does not sustain the Arian notion of a 
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“different nature” (heteroousian), nor the semi-Arian “like 
nature” (homoiousian), but the Athanasian “identical nature” 
(homoousian). But the real humanity of Jesus had its necessary 
limits, which all the fullness of the Godhead could not abrogate, 
but only fill to the uttermost of human capacity. 

4. But while we deem it simply honest and honorable to 
refrain from the use of dogmatic proof-texts which are capable of 
more than one legitimate interpretation, we by no means allow 
that such texts shall all be construed in support of any other con- 
trary theory or doctrine. They simply cease to be controlling and 
decisive, and so we turn to other scriptures and other portraitures 
of our Lord. On purely exegetical and critical grounds we must 
insist that the real Trinitarian texts of the New Testament be 
fairly reckoned with. They are more in number, and more pro- 
found in their implications, than some men seem to believe. The 
Trinitarian formula of Matt. 28. 19 has been suspected as a later 
interpolation, but no one has ever questioned the genuineness 
of 2 Cor. 18, 14, which is conceded, on all hands, to be an older 
writing than the Gospel of Matthew. Nor can we mistake the 
divine unity of “the same Spirit, the same Lord, and the same 
God,” in 1 Cor. 12. 4-6. In Paul’s way of thinking the Lord 
Jesus is the Spirit (2 Cor. 3. 17), and every one of his epistles 
opens with an invocation of “grace and peace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” The apostle knew no other 
God than “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; ” he 
preached and taught that “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself.” The beginning of Peter’s first epistle 
mentions “the foreknowledge of God, sanctification of the Spirit, 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” Even the Apoca- 
lypse of John opens with a benediction from (1) Him who is 
and was and is to come, and (2) from the seven spirits before 
his throne, and (3) from Jesus Christ. Such varied and num- 
erous allusions to an adorable THREE are no accidental or inci- 
dental matter. They are fairly explicable only as expressive of 
one and the same apostolic teaching, which affirmed the adorable 
Trinity and the fullness of the Godhead in Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. 
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5. A full and fair New Testament Christology must gather 
up into itself, also, another array of facts which manifest the ex- 
ceeding greatness of the power and glory of our Lord. All the 
historic facts of his life in the flesh must receive due attention. 
The supernatural element in his person confronts us almost every- 
where in the records, but nowhere does it manifest itself in a way to 
warrant the assertion that “the human nature which he assumed 
was without personality” (Miley, Vol. 2. p. 39). He most 
solemnly declared that he “did not know the day and the hour ;” 
a statement which is utterly inconsistent with a claim of om- 
niscience. This statement, however, is very far from an admission 
that he ever made a mistake. There is all the difference in the 
world between saying that there was something he did not know 
and his saying something false. He never uttered an untruth, 
never had occasion to correct or modify any part of his teaching, 
never fell under the shadow of personal error. Never did man 
speak as he did, and no one could convict him of sin. He was a 
perfect human personality ; “he did no sin, neither was guile found 
in his mouth.” He called himself “a man who told the truth 
which he heard from God” (John 8. 40). These things are 
beyond possibility of dispute. 

6. But while the evidence is abundant, and even super- 
abundant, that our Lord was very human, and subject to tempta- 
tion, and hunger, and anxious emotion, it is equally con- 
spicuous that he was a personality of transcendent great- 
ness. His personal influence over those who came close 
to him was of the most marvelous character, and the fact 
that to-day, after nearly two millenniums, the name and 
teaching of Jesus Christ command the reverence of the civil- 
ized world is evidence that Jesus stands second to no other that 
has ever appeared among men. The method of his teaching was 
that of naturalness and simplicity itself. He never sought to 
thrust himself into public notice. Most of his teaching seems to 
have been imparted privately to his disciples, and his great 
sayings are so self-evidencing in their truthfulness that they 
need no argument to make them more convincing. Harnack notes 
the fact that there appears nowhere, in the first thirty years of 
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Jesus’s life, any evidence of violent soul-struggles, like crises, 
and storms, and a breaking with the past: 

Everything seems to pour from him naturally, as though it could not do 
otherwise, like a spring from the depths of the earth, clear and unchecked in its 
flow. Where shall we find the man who at the age of thirty can so speak, as 
if he had gone through bitter struggles—struggles of the soul—in which he has 
ended by burning what he once adored, and by adoring what he burned? Where 
shall we find the man who has broken with his past in order to summon others 
to repentance as well as himself, but who through it all never speaks of his own 
repentance? ! 


7. No sound biblical Christology can ignore the marvelous 
self-expression of Jesus. He calls himself “The Son of man,” 
and says he has authority on earth to forgive sins. He assumes 
an authority in lawgiving superior to that of Moses, and in 
wisdom greater than Solomon. He is greater than the temple, and 
Lord of the Sabbath. What manner of man must he be who says, 
“T am the bread of life.” ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” “Take and eat of -this 
bread and drink of this cup, for these are my body and my 
blood of the covenant which is poured out for many.” 

8. Such self-expressions, however, reveal a self-conscious- 
ness that inspires awe. His immediate consciousness of God finds 
remarkable expression in Matt. 11. 27, where he says: “No one 
knoweth the Father save the Son and to whomsoever the Son 
willeth to reveal him.” This superior knowledge found signifi- 
cant expression when Jesus was only twelve years old, and began 
to feei that he must be engaged in the things of his Father. It 
spoke out in his utterance of the beatitudes, and other words of 
grace and truth. How intimate the acquaintance with the 
heavenly Father which assures us that the hairs of our head are 
all numbered, and that not even a sparrow falleth to the ground 
without his sympathetic care! He knows of the “joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” And 
yet this wonderful intimate of God was a man of prayer, and 
would rise up at times, a great while before day, and go apart 
into a desert place to pray, and sometimes he continued all night 
in prayer. The gospel of John is especially rich in its record of 

' Das Wesen des Christenthums, p. 21. English translation by T. B. Saunders, p. 36. 
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the divine consciousness of Jesus, and, while it is generally 
admitted that its language is cast in a style peculiar to the writer, 
the content is essentially what we find in the synoptic gospels on 
this subject. One cannot but feel that the language of the prayer in 
John 17 discloses a consciousness of fellowship with God that 
has no parallel. At other times he intimated a conscious self- 
commitment to fulfill a divine purpose of the ages. He expresses 
the thought of some kind of a necessity to consummate an ideal 
that has been written in the Scriptures. He must suffer and be 
killed, and rise again to accomplish the purposes of heaven. But 
this fulfillment of an eternal purpose of love involved no compul- 
sion from without himself. He freely accepted the mission, and 
his oft-expressed consciousness of the holy obligation is as mar- 
velous as is his obedience unto the death of the cross. And this 
consciousness of his self-commitment to an eternal purpose 
accords with all his sayings which imply preéxistence. He knows 
himself as one “whom the Father sanctified, and sent into the 
world.” “I am come down from heaven,” he said; “I am from 
above; I am not of this world; I am come from God; before Abra- 
ham was born, I am.” And when he prays to the Father, he 
says: “Glorify thou me with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was; thou lovedst me before the foundation of 
the world.” Every honest attempt to construct a biblical Christ- 
ology must deal fairly with these words. Whatever element of 
theosophic mysticism, or of idealism, is recognized in such lan- 
guage, no ore can ignore the obvious consciousness of eternal 
union with God which is implied. 

9. No Christology which presumes to base itself squarely 
on the facts of the New Testament can ignore the supernatural 
in the person of our Lord. It is impossible to separate his mar- 
velous self-expression and his mighty works. There stands the 
record of his virgin birth, with its unquestionable basis in a belief 
of the supernatural beginning of his incarnate life. The testi- 
mony of his resurrection and ascension witnesses a like faith 
in his miraculous exit from the world. All the gospel records 
teem with the narratives of miracles wrought by him. The entire 
manifestation of this Son of God in the flesh seems to have been 
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compassed about with miracles. Some of the mighty works may 
be better substantiated than some others, but it is utterly futile to 
accept a part of the record as true and reject another as untrust- 
worthy. Like the seamless coat which Jesus wore, the self- 
consistent story of his supernatural eareer cannot be rent. His 
miracles, moreover, stand in such a vital relation to his words of 
grace and truth that we cannot fairly hold to the one and reject 
the other. We do not construe or appeal to the miracles of Christ 
as proofs of his deity, or of his omnipotence, or of his om- 
niscience. The apostles were also gifted to perform miracles, 
but that fact was no witness to any omniscience or omnipotence 
on their part. And Jesus himself made no such claim. On the 
contrary, he declared: “The Son can do nothing of himself, but 
what he seeth the Father doing.” But Jesus exercised his power 
on earth in a manner which no prophet or apostle presumed to 
imitate. The disciples performed miracles in the name of Jesus, 
but he performed them in a way that commanded astonishment 
“at the majesty of God” (Luke 9. 43). He possessed the secret 
of God, and real miracles are the exercise of such a knowledge of 
the secrets of the world as will secure wonderful effects without 
violation of any natural law. Other and inferior servants of 
God may be gifted to perform such works without supernatural 
knowledge, but to Jesus was given the wisdom as well as the 
power of God (Mark 6. 2). But it does not follow that “all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily,” possessed by Jesus in the days 
of his flesh, made him either omniscient or omnipotent under 
the limitations of mortal life. The pleromice concept of his 
person does not require us to affirm any self-limitation of 
the Deity, but does imply necessary limitations in the human 
personality. The divine incarnation revealed God in all the 
fullness that a-bodily presence could impart, but not in all the 
fullness which unlimited, eternal, heavenly manifestations may 
disclose. We protest against the dogma of an “impersonal 
humanity” in Christ, and maintain the ancient faith of 
“two whole and perfect natures, the Godhead and Manhood, very 
God and very Man.” But the fullness of the Godhead bodily is 
one thing, and the fullness of the Godhead inhabiting eternity 
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must needs require eternal ages for his inexhaustible self-revela- 
tions. Vainly will any man, or council, or synod, presume to 
explain how the Godhead and the manhood unite together in one 
Christ. 

10. Our last but not the least important suggestion is that 
no really satisfactory Christology can be formulated without an 
intimate personal acquaintance with Jesus Christ. No man can 
fairly teach or preach a greater Christ than he himself has known. 
He may speculate on ideas of the Trinity, and may easily find 
much to question and reject in the statements of the great ecu- 
menical creeds of Christendom which deal with the person of 
Christ. He may be a well trained critic and an accomplished 
biblical scholar. But if, with all these accomplishments, he shall 
lack the personal fellowship with Jesus, which is known only by 
having one’s “life hid with Christ in God,” it is impossible for 
him to know what Paul called “the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ.” If we have not “the love of God shed 
abroad in our hearts, through the Holy Spirit,’ how can we 
understand the Lord himself when he says, “If a man love me, 
he will keep my word; and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him.” How is it pos- 
sible to attain unto such full knowledge of the truth without 
having “our fellowship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ”? We must live lovingly with Christ to know him. 


MNiilien CS dere 
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Arr. VIIL—“LES MISERABLES” AND “WITH FIRE 
AND SWORD.” A COMPARISON 


Vicror Hvueo was forty-four years old when Henry Sien- 
kiewicz was born. Henry Sienkiewicz was thirty-nine when 
Victor Hugo died. Hugo had nearly completed his work when 
Sienkiewicz began his. Hugo and Sienkiewicz had little person- 
ally in common; and yet enough for the basis of a comparison. 
Hugo began to write at the early age of fourteen, but Sienkiewicz 
was twenty-six before he ventured before the public. Hugo 
wrung his preparation from his work; Sienkewicz was, like the 
modern scientific investigator, prepared for his work. Hugo 
was a self-made man. Sienkiewicz was a man of the schools. 
With these general comparisons let us consider their work in their 
greatest novels. Hugo took five volumes in which to say what 
a modern novelist would say in two volumes. At the most Les 
Miserables is marred by the prolixity of its extraneous discussions. 
With Fire and Sword has nothing extraneous to the story. Not a 
page can be spared. Hugo’s heroes and heroines are talkers, with 
the single exception of Javert. Sienkiewicz’s hero talks in mono- 
syllables, but works so well and fights so valiantly and endures so 
uncomplainingly that one never for a moment loses sight of the 
fact that Skshetuski is the hero. It is an exhibition of marvelous 
artistic skill to create a clown with so great a brain and so strong 
a character that he might have been the hero. Zagloba has been 
well called the Polish Falstaff. A recent writer has said of Hugo: 
“But he is perhaps the greatest compiler and gatherer of fine 
words; the greatest master of language that we have known; a 
great writer rather than a great author, and therefore the more 
sure of an enduring democratic fame.” On the other hand Sien- 
kiewicz is the greatest artist of action that we know. His halls 
are filled with the smoke of battle, the wearing strain of the 
sleepless siege, and the clash of personal combat—marching, 
countermarching, fighting, living, dying men. Hugo’s heroes 
meditate ; Sienkiewicz’s heroes have not had time, but they fore- 
see and calculate and act. Hugo’s halls are longer but more 
scantily furnished. In dramatic power the two men approach 
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each other. Victor Hugo has drawn a wonderful psychological 
picture of the struggle of Jean Valjean with his conscience. Joseph 
Cook used to thrill his audiences when he quoted the story of this 
struggle in his lectures on conscience. In With Fire and Sword 
there is a noteworthy struggle with the conscience. It is that of 
Prince Yeremi. The question is, Shall he accept the command 
of the Polish army? He has many enemies, many ambitions. 
He must placate his enemies and resign his ambitions if he takes 
command. Great toil and trials innumerable would follow. Will 
he stand aloof or will he obey the call of duty? He struggles 
with his problem all night long, sometimes making a decision 
in favor of his desires; but the sight of the crucifix brings him 
to himself and conscience triumphs, and he cries out, “O God, 
be merciful to me a sinner! O God, be merciful to me a 
sinner!” And peace comes to his struggling soul. When the 
commanders were gathered in the morning, he said, “Last night 
I communed with God and my own conscience as to what I should 
do. I announce therefore to you, and do announce to all the 
Knightly Order, that for the sake of the country and that harmony 
needful in time of defeat I put myself under the commander.” 
This great human struggle is on a higher plane than that of 
Jean Valjean. Prince Yeremi had nothing to restore nor did 
he need to give himself to justice. It was simply a question of 
service on the one hand or the gratification of ambition on the 
other. Motives must be weighed, conscience must be heard. 
One of the greatest pictures given in Les Miserables is the 
horrible journey through the sewers of Paris. Jean Valjean 
was bearing the unconscious Marius on his back. It reads like the 
story of a nightmare. Wet, dirty, tired, Jean Valjean tramps 
for miles to save a man. Probably the greatest picture in With 
Fire and Sword is that of Skshetuski as he goes from the be- 
leaguered garrison of Zbaraj to ask immediate aid from the king, 
who is a few miles away with his army and knows not the 
desperate state of the besieged. One man had gone forth and lost 
his life in his vain attempt. Skshetuski was the second of the three 
who had volunteered. The most feasible road was by the pond and 
the marsh. It was not a dark night, so he could not swim across the 
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pond. He must go through the reeds and rushes which skirted the 
shore. It was a “terrible road.” As he drew his feet from the mire 
bubbles were formed the gurgling of which could be distinctly 
heard in the darkness. He moved only when the guns of the 
fortress were fired, for then the noise that he made was lost in the 
greater one. The water of the pond was simply awful. At any 
moment he might touch the decaying body of a drowned soldier. 
He passed one Tartar patrol after another. As he was passing 
the fourth something pushed his legs. He looked down and saw 
at his knees a human face. It was the face of a corpse. He was 
seized by a fever and began to wonder if he could find the way 
out. Visions oppress and confuse him. A Cossack boat patrol 
passes near and he fears discovery. They pass on and he is saved. 
His imagination kindles and he cries out for his friend Michael, 
but a friendly reed slaps him across the face and he is again 
saved. He finally comes to the river, and in among the high 
reeds finds a tuft that will bear his weight. He is hungry and 
crawls near the place where the patrol had feasted and finds some 
mutton bones and pieces of turnip thrown in the ashes. He 
crawls back to his tuft-and feasts. The besieged in Zbaraj had 
not had such a meal for days. Then he stretches hitself 
out on his tuft and sleeps. When he awakes the stars are shining 
overhead. He starts again on his journey. He comes at last to 
a place where the reeds cease and a great fire is blazing on both 
banks of the river. A Tartar guard is on one side and a Cossack 
guard faces him on the other. But there are boats lining the 
shore. After watching and waiting for two hours he slips into 
the water and crawls under the stern of the boats and so passes on 
to where the reeds begin again. He reaches the woods at last and 
finds his way to the king. He was ushered into the king’s pres- 
ence: “Before them stood a kind of frightful looking man, or 
rather an apparition. Rags torn to shreds barely covered his 
emaciated body; his face was blue, covered with mud and blood; 
his eyes burned with feverish light; his black tangled beard fell 
toward his breast; the odor of corpses went forth from him round 
about ; and his legs trembled to such a degree that he was forced 
to lean upon the table.” He was barely able to tell his story but 
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finally did so, and the king moved to the rescue of Zbaraj and it 
was saved from the Tartar horde. Skshetuski was ill for weeks. 
Jean Valjean saved a man for love of Cosette. Skshetuski saved 
a garrison for love of country and commander. In the sequels 
to With Fire and Sword, The Deluge, and Pan Michael, there 
are some equally splendid dramatic passages. The struggles of 
Kmita toward the light, the siege of Chenstohova, the harrying 
of Jmud, the flight of Basia, the revenge of Pan Adam, the dra- 
matic funeral of Pan Michael, the siege of Warsaw, and, finally, 
the deseription of the last stand and the defeat of the janizaries, 
all are passages of power. Hugo is sometimes criticized for the 
vein of vulgarity that appears in his works. Sienkiewicz in his 
story of the life of the soldiers introduces some of the same element. 
If Hugo in places is too effeminate, Sienkiewicz is, if possible, 
too brutal. If at times he makes us hold our breath at others he 
makes us shudder. The two books were produced twenty-eight 
years apart. Les Miserables was published simultaneously in 
ten languages. It had been much heralded and was supposed 
to be a blow at the existing state of things in France. With 
Fire and Sword came without unusual heralding and has had a 
large sale and will long be read as one of the great novels of the 
world. Hugo was much mourned at his death, and his country- 
men were proud of him while he lived. Sienkiewicz has won not 
only the plaudits of his countrymen but their love also. They 
gave him a home as a testimony of their love and have rejoiced 
with him at the worthy bestowal upon him of the Nobel Prize. 

One word more before we leave this comparison. Some- 
times Sienkiewicz is compared to Dumas. There is something in 
movement that suggests Dumas, but Sienkiewicz moves on a higher 
plane. The words of another best express the contrast: 


In Sienkiewicz there is also a deep psychological interest, the working out 
of the inner problem, the struggle of noble minds between selfishness and duty} 
which raise these novels out of the class of romantic tales of adventure into the 
higher region of poetry, where we breathe the air that swept the plains of Troy. 
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Art. IX.—EARLY METHODISM IN PROVINCETOWN, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


My purpose is to record a page from an unwritten chapter 
of early Methodist history and relate the story of a struggle for 
Independence. The materials were collected by me from the 
original sources several years ago and have never been put into 
print. They are the records of the town of Provincetown, Mass., 
and the quotations are made verbatim et literatim. They intro- 
duce us to a forgotten period when church and state were as much 
one in New England as in Old England, and when the introduc- 
tion of a new religious society was an interference with the 
established religion. The scene of the narrative is on the extremity 
of Cape Cod, where, on November 21, 1620, the Pilgrim Fathers 
made their first landing, and where were located the “Province 
Lands.” The time is ten years prior to the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Provincetown was then a scattered fishing 
hamlet on the inner bay of Cape Cod harbor. The Town Meeting 
was considering the choice of a pastor, and a Rev. Mr. Mills, duly 
orthodox and learned, had been “candidating” to the satisfaction 
of the people, for we read: 
votted to rev mr mills to staye sixe Sabbath from the time first come. Votted 
that if the Reverend mr Mills would come next Somer Insuing to have him again. 
votted for Johnathan atwood should keepe the minister next Somer for four 
pounds a week and if madam Comes for four pounds ten Shillings old taner. 
votted to dew the meeting house in march the 18 day and if it is a fouel day the 
forst fair day. 

‘We may presume that Madam came, for on the records of 
January 8, 1766, we read that it was 
votted to Raise twelve pound old taner for to pay mr mills on his Journe in 
coming Down to preach among us. 

In January, 1771, a committee was appointed by the Town 
Meeting to get a permanent minister, and finally, in December, 
1772, it was decided 


for a minister to setel. 


This minister was the Rey. Mr. Parker, a man of blessed 
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memory, who faithfully served his town and church for more than 
a third of a century and who died of a broken heart on account 
of the disestablishment of Orthodoxy and the establishment of 
Methodism in his parish. The matter of choosing and settling a 
pastor surpassed all other business in interest and there was no 
option as to whether they should have one or not. A Province law 
passed in 1714 reads, 

the inhabitants there [Provincetown] are obliged to secure and support a learned 


and orthodox minister of good conversation to dispense the word of God among 
them, and to allow him sixty pounds a year maintenance. 


At the time Mr. Parker came the town was almost depopulated 
by the enforcement of those laws which led to the Revolution, 
but the struggle between their poverty and this requirement was 
finally ended, for we read, that on 


December the 7 Day 1773 at a meeting of the Inhabitance of provincetown Being 
Legely Warned Thomas Killburn Being morderator in Said meeting there 
agreed By vote to give Mr Samuel parker for his yearly Salery 66-13-4. Lawfull 
money to Setel in Said town and preach the gospel to the inhabbatance also to 
give unt him the fraim of his house and to Buld haff of it purposed to Bee 30 
feet inding 27 wide, 8 in the wals Likewise Cut his fire wood and to give him 
meddo to keep Two Cows in the Best of the meddo per me Town Clerk Samuel 
Atwood. 


Mr. Parker was ordained January 20, 1774, and remained 
pastor until 1811. He plays an important part in the subsequent 
history of the town and was the leader of the people in their long 
and unsuccessful struggle against Methodism. The town’s care 
for the pastor extended to domestic matters. On Jan. 22, 1777, 
it was 
agreed with Ebenezer Rider to cut the minister’s fire wood for the insuing year 
for ten pounds old tener. 


The minister’s salary was part of the town account, paid out of the 
taxes the same as salaries of teachers or the repair of roads. The 
varying amount voted to Mr. Parker during the revolutionary 
struggle not only illustrates the town’s attempt to do the honest 
thing by their pastor but is a study of finance. On January 26, 
1778, it was 


agreed to Raise the minister’s salery ten pounds lawful money, thus making in 
all 76-13-4. 
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In July, 1779, it was 


voted to raise the Reverend mr parkers Salery for this present year to 500 
pounds. ; 


Quite an increase indeed. Yet on March 6, 1780, it was voted 


that each man should give to mr Parker one Dry fish. votted to give to the 
Reverend mr parker one thousand pounds salery for the present year. 


And as-if this salary was not sufficient, the General Court added 
3,000 pounds to their annual grant of 45 pounds and Mr. Parker 
was serving for the truly magnificent sum of 4,045 pounds, or 
about 16,000 dollars, and also a dried fish from each man. But 
we must remember that in the neighboring town of Truro, by 
vote of the town, one “hard dollar” was received as taxes for 75 
paper dollars. 

In 1872 we read that 

the select men should agree with the Revrend mr parker What he shall have for 
his Salary this year wether fish or money, 

and it was finally decided that 


each man Should pay his Rate Either in fish or money by the first day of June 
next, Seth Nickerson to have it in keeping tel it is sent to the market at the rate 
of 4 dolers per quental the Rev mr Parker’s salery this year is forty pounds 
Lawfull money. 


At the same meeting the 

millpond meddow was given out, the parties having it to keep it fenst and find 
the Rev mr parker three loads each year. 

Two years later the “salery” was raised to 45 pounds, and in 1788 
a final agreement was made by which the town laid out a woodlot 
for the minister and agreed to pay him 85 pounds a year 

which he agreed to take up Satisfied with and preach the gospel in Said town 
as long as he is Able to perform the Same. 

This was in the nature of a contract and has a decided bearing 
on the struggle that followed. The town was bound to Mr. 
Parker, and to introduce another preacher of any denomination 
was a breach of faith. At one time a committee was formed to 
look 

into the settlement of Mr. Parker. 


Not only was the pastor called, settled, and paid by the town, 
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but the church was built by it and the pews sold. On December 
14, 1774, we read, 


agreed that every one who pais his rates and pais for his pew Before the town 
meeting in Jan 1775 Shall have a bill of sail for his pew, 


and receipts for amounts paid for pews are recorded in the town 
books. Do you care to look into the meetinghouse and see these 
sturdy fishermen? The town records give us a view of them: 
february the 22 1779 at a meeting of the inhabitance of provincetown Being 
Legely warned agreed By vote that the frunt alley should Be two feet and nine 
inches wide and the front Seats Below to be made three inches nared than thay 


ware Before. Likwise agreed By vote to Sell the ground in the meeting house 
to make the pews at vandure. 


In 1792 it was decided to build a new meetinghouse and set it 
near the North meadow and the Selectmen purchased 10,000 feet 
of boards. Any of the inhabitants of the town had the liberty 
to subscribe for building the meetinghouse 


so fare as on sheir or a half sheir. 


A full list of subscribers and shareholders is given in the town 
records. When any improvement was to be made on the meeting- 
house all were required to assist. As early as 1757 it was 

agreed to underpine the meting house of this instant January the last day and if 


any man is out of the way the Selectmen shall lay a forfit as they think fit for 
the use of the town. 


I have quoted thus largely from the records to indicate how 
closely the town and church were associated in the early day when 
taxes were collected for the support of the gospel in the same 
way as to meet the other town expenses, and also in order to 
enable us to appreciate the confusion which resulted when 
another than the orthodox church came to the settlement. 

It was into such a community among such conditions that the 
first Methodist itinerant came, who landed on Cape Cod in 1790 
in the person of Rev. Mr. McLain. The first Methodist sermon, 
however, had been preached some years before at the home of 
Captain Samuel Ryder by Captain Humbert, a local preacher, 
who had been storm-bound in the harbor. But McLain came to 
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establish a society. This was the beginning of trouble, and even 
those who would have welcomed the itinerant felt their obliga- 
tion to Mr. Parker and would not encourage the new society and 
progress was slow. After a time Joseph Snelling, one of the men 
who carried the table from which Lee preached on Boston Com- 
mon, was sent by his presiding elder, Lee, and under his direc- 
tion the second Methodist church which was built in New 
England was erected by the Methodists of Truro, Wellfleet, and 
Provincetown at Truro. This was in 1793. The persecution of 
the Methodists at Provincetown, and the accommodation of the 
people of Wellfleet, led to the choice of the intermediate point. 
Oak timber was donated by Jesse Rich from which the frame was 
made, Provincetown Methodists furnished the shingles and 
boards, the labor was all donated by the willing people, and the 
only cash paid out was eight dollars for nails. The house was not 
plastered and the Lord’s swallows had ample opportunity to find 
their way through the open beams to the altar. Eighteen rough 
planks on each side of the narrow aisle furnished seats for the 
worshipers. Such was the second best Methodist church in New 
England a century ago. In 1795 the Provincetown Methodists 
prepared to build a church of their own, as the Truro church was 
twelve miles away and could be conveniently reached only in 
boats. Timber cut and fitted at Truro with the help of the friends 
there was landed at Provincetown and conveyed to the chosen 
site’ But a mob gathered, made a bonfire of the timber, burned 
the preacher in effigy and threatened to ‘treat him in the same 
way if he did not leave. Jesse Lee visited the spot soon after and 
remarks: 

I went to see the timber destroyed by the mob and felt astonished at the conduct 


of the people, considering that we live in afree country. However I expect that 
this will be for the good of the little society. . 


And so it was. Timber was again hewed and fitted and carried to 
the spot and for four months a nightly guard of four Methodist 
brethren, armed with loaded muskets, was set, while all the male 
members slept with clubs and staves at hand, ready to run to the 
defense of their slowly rising Zion. The Hon. Nathaniel Atwood, 
Agassiz’s friend, told me how, night after night, his father stood 
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guard over the growing walls of the Cape Cod Jerusalem. The 
usual result of persecution followed. Methodism triumphed and 
in a few years went to the town meeting with a majority and voted 
the old society out of their church and took possession, com- 
pelling them to build a church of their own. Orthodoxy suffered 
this humiliation in scores of places at the hands of the Unita- 
rians, but this is the only instance within my knowledge where 
the Methodists set them on the doorstep. Let us not think that the 
victory was accomplished without a struggle. That struggle 
manifests itself in the town records from which we have been 
quoting, and we turn to them again. The Methodists had as allies 
in the legal struggle all those who, having no religious convictions, 
objected naturally to being forced to pay taxes for the support 
of the church, as well as those who on principle demanded the 
separation of church and state. Finally these refused to pay 
that part of the tax which went to the support of the minister, 
and to bring them to time, it was on August 3, 1795, 


voted that any that will not pay the Standing Ministers Rate Shall have his 
intrest sesed. voted that that there Shal not Be a Methedes meeting house 
Built in this town. Solomon Cook, Moderator. 


This was sufficiently explicit and gave legal warrant to the 
violence of the mob; and this ordinance remained in force until 
the incorporation of the Methodist church in 1811. Methodism 
was an outlaw in Provincetown for sixteen years. 

Let us not think that there were none to protest against this 
law. On December 21, 1795, thirty persons signed a protest 
which was entered on the records as follows: 

This is to certify that John Kinney (and others) attend the public worship 


of God with the Methodists and contribute to their support. Samuel Atwood, 
Town Clerk. 


Nothing more clearly indicates the intense feeling of the majority 
than the fact that Samuel Atwood, who had been Town Clerk 
for twenty-three years, immediately lost his office because his 
name was on this document. The subject of taxation received 
a great deal of attention during the next three years, and on the 
general principle of no taxation for church purposes the Metho- 
dists won out. The Orthodox party then set about to deprive the 
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Methodist poor of the benefits of the poor fund. A clause in the 
warrant for the town meeting of May 13, 1799, read, 

For the purpose of seeing whether the town would take care of hannah Rider 
or not. 

Now the only difference between Hannah Rider and any other of 
God’s poor was that Hannah was a Methodist and the meeting 


voted that she should not be supported by the town. 


At the same time, in order to warn others of these troublesome 
Methodists, it was 

voted to petion to General Cort to let them know the Disturbance that is likely 
to arise Concerning the Support of the Methodis poor. 

But the Methodists were on the side of progress and the town 
meeting next spring 


Voted that Ebenezer Rider Keep Hannah Rider for 45 dollars this year if the 
Selectmen Cannot get any body to keep her for less. 


The records do not tell us more of this struggle until 1811, but 
tradition tells us that it was a time of bitter contention and tri- 
umphant progress for Methodism. In 1811 the Methodists were 
legally incorporated but the friends of the “standing order” sent 
a remonstrance to the General Court which resulted in a remon- 
strance to this remonstrance, which was recorded in the town 
records as follows: 

Jan 8th. 1811 voted unanimously by the following persons (37) not to remonstrate 
against a petition which the M. E. Society of Provincetown are about to present 
to the Legislature of this Commonwealth at its next session for an act of incor- 
poration. Also voted unanimously by the same persons that the Town Clerk 
shall present to our Agent a true copy of the proceedings at the meeting when 
applied to. 

On the date of July 11, 1811, we find twenty-six certificates like 
the following: 

This is to certify that Freeman Atkins of the Town of Provincetown is a mem- 
ber of the religious society in the town of Provincetown called Methodists. 


Certificate given by Seth Nickerson and Solomon Cook, Jr., Committee of said 
society. Dated this 12th. day of July A D. 1811. Samuel Cook, Town Clerk. 


The recording of this certificate freed the individual from the 
necessity of paying the tax for the minister, and was a voucher 
for the assessor. In this same year that Methodism obtained a 
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legal standing in Provincetown Mr. Parker died, grieving in 
spirit over the evils which came to his parish with the advent of 
Methodism. 

Methodism has had many a battle to fight for its right to be, 
but they have been battles against prejudice and sin. This 
struggle is unique in the fact that alongside of this moral struggle 
for success there was a sharply defined and bitterly contested 
legal struggle and the breaking down of a positive enactment 
which outlawed the society. It was unique also in the fact that 
the appeal to the power of the majority was made and the 
established church turned out of its holdings. Orthodoxy never 
recovered from its displacement by the Methodists and is repre- 
sented to-day by a comparatively feeble church, while two fine 
edifices, either capable of seating a thousand people, represent 
the material interests of Methodism. Thus endeth a story of a 
struggle for ecclesiastical and religious independence. 





‘Arr. X.—MINISTERIAL COURAGE 


THERE is no vocation which calls for more of genuine courage 
than that of the Christian ministry. A cowardly pulpit is the 
last affliction that a patient public should be called upon to endure. 
On the other hand, here as elsewhere, there is much that 
passes for courage which does not merit so high a name. To dare 
to come before an intelligent congregation, for instance, without 
either a carefully prepared message or a justifiable excuse for its 
absence is not courage, but braggadocio; while the palming off 
upon the unsophisticated of sound for sense, rant for reason, and 
phraseology for fact, is the merest bullying. To bind oneself 
never to preach an old sermon, or never to repeat a sermon before 
the same congregation, is a subtle species of cowardice. It may 
be said that the man who never preaches an old sermon either 
does not preach often or does preach a good many poor ones. The 
public speaker who never repeats himself becomes an easier prey 
to the pernicious habit of repeating what other men have said— 
with credit marks omitted. What a man has made is his own, 
and he should not blush to use it again and again as occasion calls 
for it. The greatest preachers have been among the greatest 
repeaters. And only the inferior craftsman will abuse this 
privilege. To refuse to be governed in a general way by the con- 
_ventionalities that have grown up around one’s craft or calling 
is often one of the clearest evidences of personal weakness, and 
not that sure badge of courage which so many are tempted to 
regard it. It requires far more strength of character to develop 
a genuine individuality than it does to assume some freakish 
method or manner of doing one’s work. Mere oddity is the cheap- 
est of all attainments, and the weakest of all modes of action. 
Superiority and contrast are two vastly different conceptions. 
Pike’s Peak and Mount Washington are not mere curios among 
the mountains. Their glory is not that they stand out in con- 
trast to their fellows, but that they tower above them as superior 
types of the same mountain grandeur. In human characters 
that are truly great and strong, the points of resemblance out- 
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number the points of contrast to their fellows. It takes a strong 
man to acquire superiority; but any weakling can divert the 
public gaze toward himself, for a little while, as a striking con- 
trast to the prevailing type. To fight with men of straw in a 
manner to win popular applause requires little else than the 
qualities of a good actor. It is a tinsel glory, for the spectator 
always tacitly understands that he is chiefly being entertained. 
A sham battle calls for no courage at all. And there is many 
a spectacularly assumed martyrdom, even, over which hangs no 
crown visible or invisible. To present the truth in such a fashion 
that the evil doer, if he be present, cannot fail to recognize himself 
therein as in a polished mirror, that is one thing—and a most 
commendable achievement, particularly if the message contain 
some inspiration to nobler action. But to preach in a way that 
singles out some individual either in or out of the congregation 
and fastens the gaze of his fellows upon him—that is distinctly 
another thing, and a procedure to be justified only by the rarest 
of circumstances. But when it comes to actually making use 
of the pulpit as a barricade from behind which to hurl denuncia- 
tions and invectives against individual men or classes of men, 
that often is downright and despicable cowardice. It takes about 
one hundred times more courage for a minister to sit down by the 
side of a man in the privacy of personal conversation and expostu- 
late with him, than it does to attack him publicly. How often and 
how much too widely is it true that the man who is bravest where 
courage counts for less is sadly lacking where that virtue is in real 
and imperative demand. A quarreling preacher is a scourge to 
Christendom. There may be times enough in his career when he 
must, in the right place and at the right time, stand up in the name 
of sheer manhood and defend himself against unquestioned in- 
justice. He is a man; and to impress men he cannot afford to sub- 
merge his manhood even in his ministry. For this age is not to be 
moved by a passive, pious automaton standing in the place of a 
man, But on the other hand, there is nothing so supremely weak 
on the part of a minister as the continual airing of his personal 
grievances through the twofold medium of his pulpit and pastoral 
work. In this matter it requires a braver man to keep still than 
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to speak. To drag into a message born presumably of one grand 
motive, the edification of men—to drag into this holy thing a 
whole burden of petty personal pique, of revenge and retaliation 
—O what disloyalty to sacred trust; and what a prostitution of 
sacred craftsmanship! What a shepherding of the flock is that 
whose daily round of pastoral calls becomes a running fire of caus- 
tic criticism or of sarcastic innuendo! And, coming back to 
our theme, how far short of real courage such practices fall! 
The fashion that all too many of us have of stalking periodic- 
ally across the assumed battlefield of science and religion—lay- 
ing low with our ponderous blows everything that our over- 
wrought imaginations have first conjured up in opposition— 
‘presents a truly ludicrous spectacle to men who think. Ludi- 
crous, were it not so pitiable! A truer exemplification of courage 
in this sphere of influence consists in having our own convictions 
so well in hand, and our own minds so tempered to the require- 
ments of just and equitable debate, that we could even dare to sit 
down with the intellectually troubled man and actually be of 
help to him. It would not infrequently be revealed that the 
troubled man knows more about science, and even about religion, 
on the philosophic side, than the doughty dogmatist himself. It 
is easier to down science in the pulpit than in the study. And 
it calls for a more or less courageous type of man to do some 
thinking on his own account; to learn from actual experience what 
is the awful pressure of doubt upon the philosophic mind. Hav- 
ing done this, and having come off more than conqueror, one is 
rendered for the first time capable of giving actual help to the 
doubter, both publicly and privately—which is an infinitely 
better process than the most skillful handling of Gatling guns on 
parapets that are kept immune from counter attacks by the 
polite usages of society. It is well to remember that opinions 
are not convictions. Opinions are handed down unquestioningly 
from generation to generation, from age to age; convictions are 
the freshly wrought products of a soul’s own thinking. A man’s 
opinions may be many; his convictions are by comparison strik- 
ingly few. Bigotry, dogmatism, and the fanatical zeal go with the 
declaration of opinions; toleration, emphasis, and genuine ear- 
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nestness go with convictions. On the basis of these distinctions 
much that is said concerning the courage of one’s convictions 
resolves itself into so much thin air. 

The commanding need of the pulpit in our day is the courage 
to believe in its own supremacy. It is all too generally believed 
and too frequently asserted that the ministry has lost ground in 
matters pertaining to leadership. But the evil day has not yet 
come when earnest men and women have ceased to look upon the 
ministers of Christ as leaders of thought in all matters pertaining 
to spiritual life and growth. The preacher’s acknowledged voca- 
tion is the lifting up of lofty ideals. The man who recognizes 
this, and conforms his preaching to it, is a leader still. “Lift up 
a standard for the people” is an ancient mandate with an eternal 
freshness of application. Let the humblest minister of Christ 

- have the courage to believe that in the domain of character-making 
his vocation precedes all others. In holding men to vital truth, 
to conscience, to justice, to the dictates of humanity as reinforced 
by the sacred vision, let him regard his position among men as 
not having suffered one whit from any so-called changed order of 
things. Everything that has been lost of relative value has been 
more than compensated for by a certain increased public estimate 
upon what has always constituted the pulpits legitimate work, the 
making of men. The preacher’s specialty has to do with the case 
of successful living. It is his to work for the purification of the 
springs of human action. The world is quick enough to recognize 
real authority. And real authority for the preacher consists 
never in self-assertion, but always in the self-embodiment of 
such forces, truths and principles as have their counterpart in the 
eternal needs of men. To believe this in the face of all con- 
testing sophistries—to practice this in face of an over-wailing 
storm of pessimism—takes some courage. But it is a courage 
that will “win out.” And for such workmen the world has ever in 
waiting a place of command. 
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Arr. XL—A WINTER DAY ON A COUNTRY CIRCUIT 


I am a circuit preacher. ‘This statement does not entitle me 
to any special consideration. I make it merely to make clear that 
I have the epportunity of seeing wonderful things. You will 
have to accept my unsupported testimony that I really see wonder- 
ful things. I thank God for the eyes and the opportunity to see 
the wonders of his out-of-doors. One Sunday afternoon in 
December I started on a four-mile drive to a lonely country 
church. I really drove four miles through the aisles and corridors 
of God’s most wonderful temples. The afternoon air was full of 
a peculiar, dusky semiradiance. The sky, neither blue nor gray 
yet both blue and gray, was a color-tone that I can liken to nothing 
that I have ever seen—soft, fluffy, modestly brilliant, as if sum- 
mer blue and winter gray were mingled yet not merged. And 
the whole was permeated by a myriad of floating, dust-like 
particles of a dun-like tarnished gold. Through this beauti- 
fully weird atmosphere of dusty brilliance, fire-lines and gemmy 
sparkles shot and glimmered and shifted as if the earth were at 
the center of a great opal and I could see from inside the jewel 
the magnificent play and change of fire and color. The sun was 
veiled—not hidden, not obscured, but veiled, as the face of an 
Eastern woman is veiled when she goes abroad—with a misty, 
transparent, filmy veil which heightens and enhances the 
rose and carnation tints of cheeks and lips, the pearly gleam of 
brow, the brilliance of the eye, yet conceals the grosser appearance 
of the countenance. There was none of the hard, diamond-like 
brilliance of the winter sun. That was hidden by the veil. There 
was none of the intolerable, piercing, eye-destroying fervor of 
summer. That was subdued by the gold dust in the air. There 
was none of the languorous glow of spring. That was invigorated 
into keenness by the cold. There was none of the burning, scorch- 
ing ardor of autumn. That was cooled and filtered by the film of 
mist. It was just the sun of that day, neither summer sun, winter 
sun, spring sun, nor autumn sun. You have heard singers speak 
of a veiled voice: this was a veiled sun. His beauty, his light, his 
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glory shed themselves through the veil about me and over the earth, 
like the melody from the throat of the singer, and my soul melted 
into the glory of that great mystery which came filtering and 
sprinkling from the face of the heavenly sun through the color 
and change and misty glow of the winter afternoon. It fell upon 
me, about me, into my heart. I was one of the infinitesimal bits 
of gold dust that floated in the air. I was part of it all. This was 
the intoxication of the melody of light that flowed downward 
through the veil, and lifted my soul as melody of sound has 
never lifted me. All the landscape luxuriates in the unusual glow. 
It seems not unreal nor unusual, however. None of the moods 
of nature are unusual. All are a matter of course. And I am 
glad that God has made the earth so that it is never incongruous 
nor abnormal. And I am glad that he has made it so it is all 
and always so unusual that we ever see something new about 
himself in the change. Field and meadow, brook and bank, 
snow and cloud, tree and shrub and grass tell me a different 
story this afternoon than any I have heard, because God deluges 
them and me with the light of a veiled sun, and reflects the light 
back into my eyes from every ice-pool and snowdrift, and brown 
hollow of meadow, and tree bole, and corn leaf, and frozen, up- 
turned clod, and bank of stream, and snow and earth, and cloud. 
I see a new earth and my eyes almost penetrate into a new heaven. 

The road lies along a field newly plowed. The rough, uneven 
surface lies like a suddenly congealed sea of lava. The smooth 
surfaces left polished by the plowshare gleam in the peculiar 
light and send back bright beams and points. The thin snow 
does not cover the ground, but overlies the inequalities as the 
lichen overlies ‘the unevenness of the boulder. Looking across 
the stretch before me, the field presents a symmetrical, regular 
succession of wave-forms in alternate black and white, as if two 
lakes of pitch and milk were tossing in the same basin, under the 
same wind, yet without mingling. How strange this day is with 
its minglings and mixings and dual appearances! But it is not 
black and white at all when a closer look shows up the real colors 
of that field. It is not black, but a deep brown, rich as the cloy- 
ing lusciousness of the cocoa berry, and showing a silvery saeen 
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in the sunlight: a brown that supplies, in the symphony of this 
afternoon, the deep, rich, heart-shaking, ’cello tones which give 
substance and volume and weight to the entire orchestra; smooth- 
ing the shrill piccolo of the snow crystals; bearing up and carry- 
ing in irresistible sweep, the soft, whispering, violin tones of 
the golden, trembling air; steadying and softening the brassy 
blare of the ice-blue shadows on the brook. 

And the snow is not white, but shaded and modified by tints 
that have no name, and that are never seen save through the 
tears which well up from a heart bursting in its effort to contain 
and retain the strains of the color-melody. What a symphony 
it is—a symphony of color, of mystery, of gray mist, of subdued 
tones, of soft minors, and mystic, hidden themes! How the 
heart aches! How it longs to burst out and swell and swell 
and swell until it can contain all the intensity, the meaning that 
is so mightily apparent, that throbs in the color, in the symmetry, 
in the sighing winter wind, and yet is hidden. It is exquisite 
music. It is exquisite pain. The heartstrings are like to snap 
as they attune themselves to the symphony of a winter day. 

Beyond the plowed field is a cornfield, The stalks, stripped 
of their burden of ears, stand bravely in their rank and file like 
tattered soldiers guarding their line of battle even when the bullets 
of the enemy and the roughness of their own march have well- 
nigh stripped their uniforms from their backs. They stand 
bravely, these warriors of the field. They have a right still to 
wave their ragged plumes in the chilly air, and rustle their tat- 
tered, gold-bright uniforms in this gold-bright afternoon. Have 
they not stood there all through the spring and summer and fall 
and done battle with the wind and rain and hail and scorching 
sun, guarding the precious trust given them? Have they not 
conquered? Have they not captured, by very force of dauntless 
energy and wonderful skill at arms, the ozone from wind, and 
oxygen from rain, and mysterious life and force from sunbeam, 
and brought all into the treasure their husky knapsacks held? 
Have they not turned the very guns of the enemy against him? 
Have they not a right to stand still in their yet unbroken line? 
And they do stand and wave their plumes in this dun-gray day, 
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and send out little modest flashes of light from the untarnished 
portions of their once polished bayonets. The cornfield is a 
yellow-brown stretch with the snow giving an additional mellow- 
ness to its brown. Unlike the plowed field, the brown of corn- 
stalks and the white of snow do not contrast. Rather do they 
mutually mellow each other. The snow has a softer, milder white 
from its juxtaposition with the brown stalks. The corn has a mel- 
lower, more evasive tone because of the snow. And both are beau- 
tiful beyond expression. This mingling of a light snow with the 
autumn tints is one of God’s everyday miracles. And when it 
occurs on a gold-powdered day it is more wonderful still. 

This is a brown day. In the meadows is a deeper, richer brown 
than that of the cornfields; a brown that shades impercept- 
ibly into gray as it recedes into the shadows of the distance. 
The dry, waving grass does not reveal the snow, but I know it is 
there because of the hint I have in the whisper and glimmer that 
come when the brown grass moves. I know it is there as I know 
that love is in the heart of my wife when I look into the shadows 
and the deep-gleaming mysteries of her eyes. Varying, shifting 
shades play over the brown shadow as the clouds float in front of 
the sun and then move aside like playful children passing between 
the lamp and the wall and laughing at the shadows. And ever 
that luster from the wonderful sky! A rattling bridge of planks 
crosses a stream. The boards are shrunk so that great gaps appear 
between them through which come the gleam and ripple of water, 
and I have the peculiar sensation of traveling in mid-air and 
looking downward toward the earth. The horse is startled at the 
sudden transition from terra firma to the air route, and bows 
his neck and glances apprehensively downward as if to assure 
himself that he still stands on something tangible and secure. 
‘The view from this mid-air observatory is like a scene from an 
‘old fairy play. Upstream is a snowy white wood vista. The bed 
of the stream forms a passageway among the trees, and the 
rounded banks, rising on either hand, look like heaps of pillows 
piled by the creatures of the wood to retain the little brook within 
its bounds and mark off the limits of its license. The stream itself 


is a long ribbon of white and blue-black ice, broken into fragments 
40 
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near the bridge by the outcropping of rocks from the bottom. The 
‘stones are ice-covered and glistening, rounded and smooth, but 
forming a piece of most wonderful mosai¢ of blue-white shades 
laid upon the dead white of the ice below. A fringe hangs over 
each margin of the stream so that no hard distinct line appears 
where earth and ice meet; a fringe of softest, purest white where 
the grasses and twigs have caught and held the snow in fluffs of 
down. Here and there a dark opening appears in the etched 
white wall where a rabbit has made his way down to the edge and 
turned back to his cosy winter home when he found there only 
ice. There is not a sound that one can name, not a movement 
that one can see, yet down that rounded channel through the inter- 
lacing nakedness of boughs and shrubs comes the pulse of all the 
wonderful life of the winter woods. I feel it on my cheeks, the 
scent of it is in my nostrils, the throb of it is in my heart. But 
I cannot go up that pathway to meet it, because I belong for this 
afternoon to the creatures of the shingled roof and ruddy hearth. 
But I want to go. Below the bridge the water tumbles from 
beneath the ice into a little open basin, and dimples and blackens, 
and gives out little silver flashes and invites me to a plunge. But 
I know it has a chill which strikes through the very marrow, even 
though it does try to hide it in silver and blue dimples. I will 
come back here in August and accept the invitation then, for I 
know the stream is laughing in anticipation of the prank it would 
play on me. I am acquainted with the ways of brooks. And there 
it goes, rippling out along between its banks across the wide won- 
derful meadow. A little further along lies a wheat field. Here 
is another of the singular beauties of this singular day. The 
wheat is green, brilliantly, deply, richly green, such a green as 
flashes from the bleeding heart of an emerald just cut on the 
lapidary’s stone. How green it is! And how cold! The snow 
is half hidden among the wheat, but the wheat is green of a hue 
that cannot be heightened but is peculiarly affected by the half- 
hidden white. The field is not mottled with white like the plowed 
ground. It is not overlaid with white as the smooth surface of 
the road. It is not underlaid with white like the brown meadow. 
But among the green wheat the white of the snow lies mingled 
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like the colors are mingled which a painter spreads upon his can- 
vas. A practiced eye can discern the different colors, but. each 
one gives to all the rest its own peculiar tone while at the same time 
sinking its own hue into the color-tone of the whole. Peculiarly 
enchanced is the green, peculiarly modified is the white in this 
frigid combination. It is a combination of color to make the 
heart shiver with cold. No wonder the little oak shrub, standing 
in the edge of the field, rattles its stiff leaves as if in distress. 
The frost has been sudden and severe. The leaves on that little 
shrub have not had time to change gradually to the dark red 
which is the oak’s winter cognizance. They have been frozen 
while the sap yet flowed, and have retained their glossy green 
with just an edging of brown. And that green and white field 
seems to keep them stiff and hard by the very force of its cold 
color. It looks familiar and yet strange. Those leaves should 
be dry and red. They are green and brown, with a sheen upon 
them like that of opal glass in old cathedral windows. They are 
stiff and rigid and rattle in the breeze. They should be soft and 
rustling. I gather some of them, but soon they melt from exquisite 
porcelain to a mass of wet unpleasantness in my hand. 

A sudden whirr of little wings attracts my attention to the 
other side of the road. When I turn I am in fairyland. The 
snowbirds have risen from the brow of a long stretch of snow dunes 
that are more beautiful than anything ever imagined by the most 
ethereal of mystics. The horse must go slowly here. Not a sin- 
gle curve or glint of this beauty can be missed. The drifts lie 
along the hedge and the coping of their summit reaches to the 
height of the wheel and, in some places, to the horse’s back. As 
far as I can see the marvelous succession of surprise goes on. 
The wind has erected the snow into ramparts of marble. Beneath 
the protection of their overhanging ridges the Master Sculptor 
has done his choicest work. Here are forms as graceful as grace 
of angels; shapes and patterns that no geometrician can ever 
measure and no artist ever pencil, as beautiful as the dreams of 
a child; shapes fantastic as the wildest hallucinations of hashish ; 
mounds and swelling undulations and upheavings, as daintily 
rounded and velvety soft, as sweetly, dazzling white, as a maiden’s 
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bosom. Here spring up pillars, and columns, and pilasters, such 
as never were seen in classic sculpture. Forms of grandeur, 
nobility, miajesty, are here. Grand, sweeping, perfect curves 
alternate with long stretches of the most delicate and dainty lace- 
work. Great fluffs of down lie piled up about the borders of 
gleaming flats like the clouds that tumble away in mighty, rolling 
masses from the face of the summer moon. Deep grottoes and 
mountain peaks, fairy caves and enchanted hills, castles, palaces 
—I wander through them all, and the treasures of the infinite are 
mine for I find them in the snow. Along the base of the range 
of snow-mountains the roadside weeds have been transformed 
into things of wonder. Tall plumes, whiter than the brow of 
purity, lift themselves, feathery, soft. But they fall in a shower 
of diamonds at my touch. Mantles of whitest ermine drape the 
columns, and couches of fur invite repose. Here I seem to see, 
condensed into one stretch of country road, all the beauty of form 
that the universe contains. It is as if I had within my grasp the 
abstraction of beauty and could express it as I would. But I am 
afraid to try to express it, for only in the out-door world of God 
can such beauty as this ‘be born. 

It is growing too dark to see more. My heart is full, too, and 
I am bending, tired from the beauty of the day. The air has 
lost the golden mistiness, and the blue is dying from the sky. 
A great gray cloud comes out of the west. The shadows grow gray. 
The earth and sky and all lose their tints and merge into the 
gray. I cannot see where earth and sky meet. A snowflake falls 
upon my face, soft as a baby’s kiss. The night is falling too. It 
was a kiss—the good-by kiss of the day. The cloud from the west 
comes on and more flakes fall. 

It is growing dark. I answer the farewell of the day. 


T'll go home. 
0 Cbebrtan 





The Idylls of the King 


‘ART. XII—THE IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


Ow no other work was Tennyson engaged so long as on the 
Idylls of the King. More than fifty years separated the Lady of 
Shalott, Tennyson’s earliest study in Arthurian romance, from 
Balin and Balan. The first installment of the Idylls themselves 
was issued from the press in 1859. Ten years later, The Coming 
of Arthur, the Holy Grail, Pelleas and Ettarre, and the Passing 
of Arthur were added; in 1871, The Last Tournament; in 1872, 
Gareth and Lynette. In the latter year, the Idylls were arranged 
in their present order. In 1885, the series was closed with Balin 
and Balan. But if the Idylls were the chief, they were not the 
greatest, work of Tennyson’s life. There is a sad lack of unity 
in the central impression. And this rises less from the nature of 
Tennyson’s materials than from his chosen method of treatment. 
Malory’s knights are hard-hitting fellows. Tennyson’s are shadowy. 
The fights described in the chronicles are as convincing as any 
accounts to-day of battles in Cuba or Egypt. The battle-scenes of 
Tennyson appear as if woven on Bayeux tapestry. Wherein lies 
the difference? One man is telling a thrilling story; the other, 
according to his own confession, is “shadowing sense at war with 
soul.” I have yet to be convinced that allegory is a thoroughly 
successful literary form. The long Middle-Age romances are very 
stupid reading. Spenser’s poem is effective in spite of its allegory, 
not because of it; it is best where the allegory is least plain. Per- 
haps the only remarkably good allegories in English are Swift’s 
and Bunyan’s, but both Gulliver and Pilgrim’s Progress can be 
read with interest by children who understand nothing of the 
satire on English institutions, and little, if anything, of the 
struggles of the human soul on its road to Heaven. If the writer 
of allegory leads us to care overmuch for the story, however, he 
lessens the value of its meaning; if the didacticism is made 
obtrusive, on the other hand, the story suffers. 

The fault with Tennyson is that he fails clearly to impress 
us either with the allegory or with the story. He wavers between 
the two with the result that the whole thing seems ineffective. He 
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should have been more consistently didactic, or more vigorously 
epic. If he had been consistently didactic, he would have enforced 
the lesson that purity in the end is triumphant. This is not made 
clear. The certainty of In Memoriam that “somehow good shall 
be the final goal of ill”—this is notably absent from the Idylls. 
The poet seems to prove exactly what he does not intend, namely, 
that purity is impracticable. Only two or three characters remain 
chaste. There is no vindication of virtue at the end. Even Arthur 
is uncertain whether his kingdom will not “reel back into the 
beast.” And if the allegory is not convincing, the story is less so. 
The epic hero should issue from his struggles with victorious cour- 
age. Arthur, broken-spirited, passes into other lands. There are 
vague rumors that he will never return. But the confused impres- 
sion does not belong only to the final pages. The character- 
ization is unsatisfactory throughout. Most of the figures are dream 
creatures ; they have no warmth or life. If they approach reality, 
some touch of overdrawing, some inconsistency, is certain to mar 
the portrait. Lynette is too saucy and self-conscious to be, as she 
was meant to be, merely piquant. In the worst Yankee sense, she 
is “smart.” Enid is too patient to be human; she is more absurd 
than Griselda. She unresentingly bears gross insults such as no 
pure woman would suffer even from lover or husband. Vivian 
is not only vulgar; she is impossibly malignant, inhuman. Merlin 
is not made to fall into a dotage, as in the old tale. He is as wise 
as ever. He hates Vivian, reads her falsity, understands that she 
plots his ruin—and yet yields. As to Arthur himself—it is a 
commonplace to say that he is a prig, that the one character held 
up for undivided admiration lacks the warm human sympathy 
which is the most lovable thing in character and the sense of humor 
which is the balance-wheel of conduct. We do not pity his down- 
fall half so heartily as we are desired to; we feel that he has, to a 
large degree, brought it on himself. Arthur embodies Tennyson’s 
favorite virtues—order, self-restraint, obedience, chastity. ‘These 
are not active, but passive, virtues. In Tennyson’s philosophy of 
life, yielding to unrestrained impulse is the unpardonable sin. 
The downfall of the Round Table began with the yielding to a 
noble impulse, but this was followed, as Tennyson meant us to see 
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it must be, by the yielding to an ignoble impulse. Mysticism and 
impurity are the two enemies of Arthur’s government. As soon as 
men leave knightly exploits to listen to fanciful visions, so surely 
as the marriage bonds are carelessly regarded and loosely kept— 
so soon and surely will heroism cease and the bonds of national 
allegiance weaken. This is all true, but only negatively true. 
And, as it happens, the class of virtues which wakens enthusiastic 
response in the hearts of most readers is never that of the nega- 
tive virtues. Tennyson is always a little afraid of passion. We 
agree with him that passion unrestrained is disintegrating and 
ruinous. But it is open to doubt whether even that is not prefer- 
able to a cold incapacity for passion. Human nature will always 
give its heart to Lancelot, with his red blood and noble impulses, 
rather than to Arthur, who finds self-control easy because he has 
so little passion to control. Had Arthur striven to the uttermost 
for his life’s set prize, he could not have lost the love of Guinevere, 
he could never have lost the loyalty of his subjects. But the phil- 
osophy of Tennyson is as far removed from Browning’s as 
Carlyle’s philosophy is from Matthew Arnold’s. The moral teach- 
ing of the Idylls can never enlist our heart because it represents 
only half a truth, and that the negative half. Passions are not 
given us simply to be sat down upon. Self-control is good. The gen- 
erous yielding to our highest impulses is better. Order, denial, 
resistance to evil—who finds such qualities anything but praise- 
worthy? But greater than these is—Love. 

To say that Tennyson fails both in characterization and 
enforcement of his central conception, is to make very grave deduc- 
tions. But it is not equivalent to saying that the Idylls do not 
have remarkable merits. In the first place, the very thing that 
removes Tennyson’s poem from the realm of reality places it 
in an atmosphere of charm. Your hard-and-fast realist tells you 
that we want nothing from literature except a reproduction of the 
facts of life. On the other hand, what we want is often-an escape 
from the tyranny of those facts. Real life we have always with 
us. It is one of the glories of poetry that it beckons us into the 
world of youthful illusion and joy which we had feared never to 
revisit. The Holy Grail, for example, is as charming a poem as 
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any modern pen has given us. It is mystical, suggestive, charged 
with sensuous and symbolic beauty. It offers us vistas; our 
imagination is envelopedinthe purple haze of romance. The Idylls, 
moreover, are a triumph of merely technical skill. I incline to 
think their blank-verse the finest that has been written since 
Milton. Its only competitors, surely, are the blank-verse of 
Sohrab and Rustum and The Ring and the Book. But the vigor 
of Browning’s blank-verse hardly makes up for its frequent harsh- 
ness, and Arnold’s lacks the flexibility of that in the Idylls. 
Tennyson’s later blank-verse is well-nigh perfect. It is strong 
or graceful as the mood suggests, but its strength never descends 
into uncouthness nor its supple ease into weakness. Praise can 
hardly be too high for the choice of metaphors, for the diction, for 
the tone and color values of the Idylls. In no other work has 
Tennyson shown more clearly his artistic supremacy; in no other 
work, also, have his limitations as a teacher of ethics, and a student 
of human character, been more conspicuous. 
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A HIGHER critic, with keen nose for the personal aroma, whereby 
he easily detects the presence of any writer whether living or dead, 
insists that the spirit of Walt Whitman is now contributing to the 
Springfield Republican, probably through Mrs. Piper, of Boston ; and, 
in proof of his contention, submits the following poem which recently 
appeared in the Republican: 

“This is the wooing, the winning, the gracious, the maidenly June—ready 
for bridal, for the true love, for the long love, and capturing all. 
- And now there are calopogens, pogonias, and the supreme arethusa that 
follow. 

And now, too, how rich and voluptuous are the mountains, with their 
woodland advancement.” 


THE BEGINNING OF LITERATURE IN AMERICA 
So significant is the opening chapter of a volume’ by Professor 
George E. Woodberry, of Columbia University, with reference to a 
Book which came over in the Mayflower and which was the primal 


fountain of American literature that we condense its substance for 
our readers. The professor says that it is not often that books make 
an important item in the cargo of an emigrant vessel; that the 
mother-tongue is brought, and that in it usually is the great sap 
of thought, aspiration, and resolve to feed the institution of church 
and state as they arise; but that the book-language is in the main 
left at home by the emigrants, so that it is the mouth-language that 
will generally be used on the new soil. But now and then an exodus 
has gone out with one great book which was like brain and blood to 
the venturesome little race; and as, in the dawn of England’s 
history, the Anglo-Saxon poem, “Beowulf” had come in the 
long Danish boats, so on Massachusetts Bay in 1620 a Book 
came ashore with the little English colony; and every ship that 
brought the twenty thousand souls of the first emigration brought 
that Book—the one book out of all the books of men that has oftenest 
crossed the sea—the Bible. In this small folk of English stock, the 
great Book which was making England great found a human vehicle 
suited to its greatness, and fit to convey and perpetuate its divine 

1Americain Literature. 12mo. pp. 253. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.50. 
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power to a new nation. That nest of Puritans on the New England 
coast is thought of by many as unimaginative and unliterary. Yet in 
England the Puritan line included Spenser and Milton and Bunyan, 
the three most imaginative minds of their generations for a century 
of English life. And those Massachusetts Puritans, being of the 
stock they were, could not but be imaginative, romantic, intense, in 
vision and emotion and idea. They were highly charged with all this 
intellectual and spiritual energy; and it was kindled in them by the 
Bible which was their literature. If they required songs of praise, 
they “rolled the hymn to wintry skies.” If they sought expression 
for humiliation, or desired to illustrate their fortunes or their pas- 
sions, their sins, or trials, or deliverances, there in the Scriptures 
was the typical narrative and drama reflecting and epitomizing hu- 
man life as they knew it. They turned to that one Book and found 
in it not only the guidance and inspiration of life, but the mirror of 
all their experience and the consolation of all their perilous hard- 
ships. It is an ignorant mistake to regard as unliterary a people to 
whom the Old Testament was more thoroughly known than was 
Homer to the young Greeks, and the New Testament more familiar 
than Victor Hugo to young France. It is the function of literature 
to lift the thoughts of men, to educate the emotions, to shape character 
toward ideal ends, to exalt and to console, and always to minister to 
the human spirit in its earthly pilgrimage; this office the Bible dis- 
charged in the early New England settlements with an adequacy, a 
constancy, a penetration, a completeness of efficacy such as is hardly 
paralleled in history. The Bible was their rubric of prayer, their lyric 
of praise, the parable of their morality; and they adopted it to be the 
epic of their growing state where they, too, like ancient Israel, were a 
chosen people of God planted in the wilderness. 

In addition this Book bred a learned and scholarly clergy who 
were vast producers of sermons, theological treatises, and controversial 
tractates ; it enforced that respect for learning and the literary faculty 
which has never ceased in that region; and it made the people a let- 
tered community by the mere necessity that it must be read by all. 
Those generations of early settlers were not a dull, darkened, unim- 
aginative folk, but in a true sense one of the most literary states that 
ever existed, having their most passionate life in a Book more in- 
tensely cherished than is the Koran by Islam, and as much richer and 
moré potent in art and in truth than the Koran as the Christian life 
exceeds the Moslem creed. The Bible was the book in which the first 
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Americans had their full and overflowing literary life, and, it should 
be added, their artistic life as well. 

And what a life those Puritans led with this life-giving and 
immortal Book vivifying and feeding brain and heart! Note their 
prayers, sweet and solemn with cadences known to us now in the 
English prayer book. Read the letters of their wives, like Mrs. Win- 
throp’s, mingling human affection with divine love, as if those New 
England mothers were also nuns of Christ’s cloister. Read their 
sermons, now terse and tense with feeling, now studded with learning 
better known to us in Milton, now marked by an amplitude and flow- 
ing eloquence akin to Jeremy Taylor’s, now vivid with a realism that 
resembles Bunyan’s. The clergy who were the spiritual leaders of 
those early Americans were men of great force of character, immense 
intellectual vigor, impressive moral dignity, recognized authority, and 
touched with the scholar’s refinement; and, judging by the testimony 
of their friends, in some of the Puritan clergy all the poison of hu- 
man nature had gone out of them into their creed, leaving only 
angelic sweetness in their souls. The people who sat under their 
teaching were on the one side absorbed in practical affairs, hunting, 
fighting, exploring, contending with nature and the elements, toiling 
hard to wrest a living from a grudging soil, building with heroic 
courage the foundations of future empire; and, on the other, absorbed 
in spiritual self-scrutiny, heart-searching, and communion with the 
Infinite ; so sure in every touch on this world with ax and plow and 
gun, yet living in the unseen and looking steadily toward the world 
to come. We see, in imagination, -the little hamlets of low houses 
dotting the coast, the clearings inland, the few boats by the shore, the 
deep woods all about—a wilderness dark and silent, infested by lurk- 
ing savages—the shriveling summer heat on the sparse corn, the white 
winter drift burying all; peril always near, subsistence often uncer- 
tain; a grim, stern, trying physical life. Yet in these harsh and 
hostile conditions the one most intense and vivid reality was spiritual 
life—the life which is kindled and kept burning in the souls of men 
by the quenchless fire of God’s Holy Word. 

The first Americans were steeped in literature of the highest 
quality ; and that one, wondrous Book, exhaustive of the meaning of 
life and death, time and eternity, and adequate to all human needs, 
did for them everything that the noblest literature can do for the 
mind and heart of a people. It filled them with a vivid perpetual 
sense of the Divine Presence in all their life. An aura of special 
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providences illuminated the whole heaven above the settlements, not 
with the aloofness of miracle, but with a homely nearness, so that the 
gray goose which John Dane shot on Ipswich River could not fall 
from the sky opportunely for his hungry dinner except as the Master 
says the sparrow falls. The goose was sent to him, he doubted not, by 
the same watchful and providing Power that sent Elijah’s ravens. 
The mental and moral life of those hardy pioneers was thus made in- 
finitely spacious, lofty, momentous, grand. 

Saturated as they were in mind and soul by constant study of the 
sublimest of all literature, they were an eminently literary people. 
And the Book which gave them their ideals, and which expressed 
through its narratives and imagery their daily experience, also colored 
the early colonial writings which were the first literary products of 
American life. So that the Bible was the fountain-head and begin- 
ning of literature in America. And that supreme, indestructible Book 
is still, as Professor Woodberry says, the great Gulf Stream in the 
literary consciousness of English-speaking peoples the world over, 
and the centuries through. If its salutary and saving influence could 
be taken out of the world ruin would demolish and rottenness dis- 
solve the structure of modern civilization. And especially the litera- 
ture which is of greatest value to mankind would be lost. That 
Book, the Word of God, is to-day more widely and intimately known 
to the human race. dearer to the world’s heart, and firmer in the 
faith of mankind than ever before. Age cannot stale it. Every year 
it outsells every other book in the world. It is among books, as 
Christ is among men, divine. Historical and literary criticism can- 
not dissolve it or diminish Him. Even such a man as Harnack says: 
“Let the plain man continue to read his New Testament as he has 
read it, for in the long run the critic can read it no otherwise.” 


BESIDE THE SEA 


For inlanders to be going to the shore is almost the blithest and 
breeziest of anticipations; and when at the end of a hot day’s dusty 
travel one snuffs salt meadows from the car windows, and feels his 
hair lifted, face cooled, and lungs filled by the good sea breeze, it is 
enough to make a pelagian, though not a heretic, out of the most 
orthodox. The newcomer feels at once a physical blessing subtly 
diffused through his frame, as if nature had pronounced over him her 
most potent benediction, and soon finds that the sea air is a drowsy 
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syrup which drugs his jaded nerves and senses into a life-saving 
stupor. He drinks sleep like nectar all night long, and scarce wakes 
up by day, but rests with his body in a kind of lethargic swoon, and 
his mind too deliciously indolent to do more than sit in its easy chair 
and rock. Then after days and nights of abysmal respose, wherein 
he was sunk like a drowned man in the sea, he rises to the surface of 
full consciousness again, and swims ashore to the definite and firm 
realities of wide-awake life. And now he thinks it bliss to be’ alive, 
and says within himself: 


How good is man’s life, the mere living! 
How sweet to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses 
Forever in joy! 


Fifty years ago our fathers were listening to Rufus Choate fasci- 
nating lyceum audiences with his lecture on The Romance of the 
Sea. Always romance has brooded over the mystery and perils of the 
great deep, and poetry has dwelt upon its beauty. It has tempted 
and defied all generations of poets to describe its moods and tenses. 
It and the human mind are so inexhaustible that several thousand 
years after Homer and Pindar it is still possible for new things to 
be said about it. Whittier said a new thing in his lines: 


The white waves kneeling on the strand, 
The priesthood of the sea; 


and Longfellow, when-he spoke of “the sea grinding its curved battle- 
ax on the beach.” Who does not instantly see the smooth breaker 
bending its sharp edge toward the sand? Sidney Lanier also, when 
he wrote, in a Marsh Song—At Sunset, of the bright Ariel cloud and 
the Caliban sea, “monstrous and shambling,” “humped and fishy,” 
“huge and huddling.” The seashore is a realm for the imagination. 
Romance, mythology, and poetry take possession of the mind. The 
fancy grows tricksy and frolicsome. A plain man, only ordinarily 
imaginative, and far from being a delirious poet, looking from the 
rocks down into the summer waves, sees and hears things not possible, 
even if lawful, for him to utter: 


Has sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
And hears old Triton blow his wreathéd horn ; 


sees mermaids riding on a dolphin’s back, and catches glimpses of 

Kingsley’s water babies playing in Neptune’s garden, and tender- 

hearted little Tom helping unfortunate lobsters out of the pots. 
Horace Greeley wrote Thurlow Weed an invitation for a trip to 
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Rockaway: “If you never bathed in the sea by moonlight or at sunrise 
in July, it is a pleasure you ought not to miss much longer. Rocka- 
way is magnificent—I mean the ocean, there is nothing else there.” 
Grim-visaged Bismarck, man of blood and iron, with face like a 
mitrailleuse, frequently staring Europe out of countenance, said years 
ago: “I am an enthusiast about nature, and I love the sea like a 
sweetheart.” In him the sea had a lover as rough and stern and 
dangerous as itself. Most of us think of Garibaldi at Caprera as a 
farmer, but when after illness they carried him out on a terrace 
overlooking the Mediterranean, he cried: “Here I have the sea, and 
for us sailors the sea is life.” Victor Hugo, at Guernsey, constructed 
a singular lounge, a succession of broad upholstered steps, each one 
a couch with a pillow, on which, high or low, he stretched himself at 
full length when weary with work at the tall desk where he wrote 
standing; and so he mused and rested by the hour, gazing off upon 
the sea in a reclining posture, which gives a peculiarly picturelike 
effect to any scene of land or water so viewed. 

The most attractive coasts are rocky ones, where, as at Mount 
Desert, bold, broken, ragged cliffs have Thunder Cove and Schooner 
Head and Spouting Horn, where one lies, like Southey: 


On the cliffs buge height 
And marks the billows burst in silver light; 


or stands upon the dizzy brink above the weltering flood, and remem- 
bers Hamlet following his murdered father’s ghost to “the dreadful 
summit of the cliff that beetles o’er his base into the sea,” wherefrom 
one “looks so many fathoms to the deep, and hears it roar beneath ;” 
where the surges swing their wrath against the flinty front, to fall 
back impotent and shattered; where, when the tide rises to due level, 
the billows boom and bellow in rock caves and crevices; where, on 
steep, small beaches in gaps between the cliffs, when wind and sea 
are up, one hears what Tennyson describes : 


The scream of a maddened beach 
Dragged down by the wave, 


the loose pebbles and stones rolling harshly over each other with a 
noise like the death rattle in the throat of some marine monster. 
Few things are less monotonous than the sea; no lack of episode 
and incident; incessant rearrangement of elements; inexhaustible 
variety of appearance and interest. From some cool, breezy perch 
upon the rocks one can look long away upon the watery vastitude, 
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plural with multitudinous waves all moving unanimous toward the 
shore; note the color variegations, inshore greens and offshore blues, 
and, contrasting sharply with the indigo water, the white suds with 
which the sea washes the face of the ragged ledge; blink at the 
dazzling brightness which flashes sunward along the water, silver- 
plating its repoussé surface; observe the lazy clouds loitering like 
sacred white elephants between sun and sea, and darkening the sunlit 
bosom of the deep with their vagrant shadows; watch the wheeling 
and the diving of the gulls, those shrill, hardy, fearless, and tireless 
nurselings of the waves; then wander down the white beach, strewn 
with dainty shells tinted in pink and pearl, and see fairy rainbows 
flit through the line of lather left for a moment by the refluent wave 
upon the smooth wet sand; mark the swift process of a breaker’s his- 
tory, its brevity from birth to death, its swelling rise, its growing 
prominence, its instantaneous, upright poise, its crystal curve, its 
falling crest, its plunge, its sobbing subsidence—a human life 
emblemed in miniature. Off yonder the tilting bell-buoy nods to all 
the thirty-two points of the compass, tolling irregular warning above 
the rocks, that church bells on the land may not have mariners’ knells 
to toll. Presently a dense mist drifts in from everywhere, smothers 
sea and land, and shuts us in as with dull gray dripping curtains ; and 
in a little while we hear the huge muffled voice of the fog-siren wad- 
ing off through the woolly atmosphere like an Indian on snowshoes to 
find the groping ships and guide them. If anybody doubts the infinite 
variety of the ocean, let him, through her books, make friends with 
Celia Thaxter on the group of rocks ten miles off Portsmouth, kind- 
ling in her girlhood the cheery, punctual lighthouse lamps on White 
Island, calling the sandpiper comrade, poking fun at the burgomaster 
gull, joining soulfully in the song sparrow’s sweet litany, and through 
the long years after singing from Appledore her hundred poems of 
the sea, all smelling of the brine, flowing with billowy rhythm, and 
full of the music, mild or magnificent, hoarse or halcyon, of the ever 
sonorous sea. “Isn’t it lonesome off on these bleak rocks in winter?” 
was asked of a dweller on Smutty Nose, and the islander replied: 
“Yes, rather, but then not so lonesome as you’d think. Vessels are 
passing, weather’s changing, and water’s allus in motion. The sea is 
a good deal o’ company.” The “shoaler” was right. The sea is alive; 
its bosom heaves, it breathes, it has a pulse. It has more moods and 
variations than a woman; it has a voice, sometimes a whisper, some- 
times a murmur, sometimes a savage growl, sometimes an awful roar. 
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The sea is indeed “a good deal o’ company.” Immensely interesting 
and forever fresh, to attempt to describe its eternal changefulness 
would be like trying to paint a soul. 

To be lost at sea seems dreadful from the shore. Land’s folk 
dying mostly prefer to have their bodies rest under the green plush 
of summer grasses or winter’s white quilt of eiderdown. Yet some 
have loved the sea so much as to desire it for a grave. A young 
Scottish wife who has crossed the Atlantic many times by require- 
ment of her husband’s business, and has witnessed more than once the 
solemn simplicity of a burial at sea, in which the body is consigned 
to a vastness almost as measureless as that infinite into which the 
spirit has passed, would be content if she knew that at life’s end her 
lifeless form, sewed in white canvas and weighted at the feet, would 
be slid down a smooth plank over the ship’s side into the clean, blue 
ocean. We are told that Father Taylor once said, “When I am dead 
I do not want to be buried in dirt. Bury me rather in the deep salt 
sea, where coral rocks below shall be my pillow, seaweeds my winding 
sheet, and choral waves above sing my requiem forever.” And when 
the old sailor died they did it not as-he said. One of the oddities of 
old Diogenes was that he expressed a preference to have his remains 
fed to the fishes rather than the worms. Where can one have sweeter 
burial than in the undefilable sea? What better is a narrow cell in 
the graveyard than a boundless sepulcher in the great deep? Why 
are not swelling waves, heaving their marbled slopes toward heaven, 
always falling, yet ever replaced, as fine a monument as granite block 
or marble shaft? Why not as well blend our material elements with 
the water as with the soil or the atmosphere? Why not have one’s 
atoms flung up in rainbowed spray or flashing foam as cheerfully as 
to have them rise in blades of grass above a mound of earth, or float 
off in puffs of smoke from the chimney of a crematory? What could 
be more beautiful than that Lady Brassey, who wrote charming books 
about the voyage of her steam yacht, the Sunbeam, should, on her last 
trip, be laid to rest in midocean in the pure bosom of the sea she 
loved? The following most pathetic incident is given us: A few 
weeks after the sinking of the Elbe, of the North German Lloyd Line, 
the Ems, of the same line, was passing the spot where the wrecked 
steamer lay. “On board the Ems was a passenger who lost his wife 
and three children when the Elbe went down. He had requested the 
captain of the Ems to pass slowly over the place where the Elbe’s 
masts could be seen above the water. The order was given to move 
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slowly, the whole crew was called to quarters, flags were hoisted at 
half-mast, officers and crew stood uncovered, and while a salute of 
nine guns was fired, the passenger, with tears streaming from his 
eyes, cast into the sea a flower wreath heavily weighted with lead. 
The waves closed over the flowers, and the Ems proceeded on her 
voyage.” Why was not this sorrowful tribute of a sad heart to the 
sacred memory of its beloved dead as beautiful and satisfying as 
planting a rosebush on a mound ? 

The sea begets in mankind moods as various as its own. It 
typifies and suggests the mystery, immensity, and restlessness of exist- 
ence, and rolls in upon us a sense of the eternal which underlies 
and backgrounds all fleeting forms. In the cadence of winds and 
rhythm of waves we overhear an undertone of that grand harmony 
which runs through all God’s works. To be beside the sea or on it 
may easily and naturally solemnize and spiritualize the serious and 
thoughtful mind. Charles Kingsley wrote in his diary, the night he 
was twenty-two years old: “I have been for the last hour on the 
seashore; before the sleeping earth, and the sleepless sea and stars, 
I have devoted myself to God.” Young midshipman Foote (after- 
ward admiral) paced the deck of the Natchez at midnight, commun- 
ing alone with his conscience between ocean and sky, until he looked 
up and said: “Henceforth I live for God.” Horatius Bonar found by 
the shore invigoration of soul, for he wrote: 


That rugged rock-fringe that girds in the ocean, 
And calls the foam from its translucent blue, 

It seems to pour strange strength into my spirit, 
Strength for endurance, strength for conflict too. 


Another, watching the close of a calm summer day, with thoughts 


of peace and not of evil, wrote thus: 


Homeward the swift-winged sea gull takes its flight; 
The ebbing tide breaks softly on‘the sand; 
The sunlit boats draw shoreward for the night ; 
The shadows deepen over sea and land; 
Be still, my soul, thine hour shall also come; 
Behold, one evening God shall lead thee home. 


‘“‘WHAT CAN I DO FOR YOU?” 


Tx1s was the greeting habitually given to friend and to stranger 
by one of the most radiant, engaging, and irresistible personalities 
ever seen in a New York pulpit, as he held the hand and looked 
eagerly into the eyes of whatever man, woman, or child he met. Those 
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who best knew Maltbie D. Babcock, the pastor of the Brick Church, 
say that this greeting, far from being an accidental form, epitomised 
and expressed the whole spirit and action of his life. He was a dis- 
ciple of One who came not to be ministered unto but to minister, and 
this mind which was in Christ was also in him. By the path of 
service he climbed to heights of greatness. “Ich Dien” should have 
been the royal legend on his coat-of-arms. In enthusiastic sacrificial 
service for Christ and for men, nothing was too humble or too hard 
for him. Panting, breathless, spent, and happy, he came home night 
after night from “one more day’s work for Jesus,” exulting in the 
exalted privilege of spending himself utterly in ministering to those 
for whom Christ died. Since it is this passion for service that makes 
the true minister, we may well contemplate so glowing an example 
as Maltbie Babcock; praying that the self-consuming fire which 
burned in him may kindle us to like intensity. 

His Christianity from boyhood was of the active, athletic, unsanc- 
timonious, practical kind. His healthy virtue made him a terror to 
lewd fellows of the baser sort. Once, when a big boy on the ball 
grounds was annoying and bullying the younger ones, and defiling 
the air with obscene profanity, Maltbie took the bully by the nape 
of the neck and the most available part of his trousers and flung him 
over the fence, hurling after him the familiar phrase, “Over the 
fence is out.” In the summer vacation between his freshman and 
sophomore years in Syracuse University, Maltbie hired out as a 
“farm hand,” for the sake of health and experience, and a knowledge 
of another side of life. The only other “hand” on the farm was a 
typical Irishman, and Pat and the young collegian had a friendly 
time, living together the simple life with work of the-hardest and 
fare of the plainest. Maltbie was instructor as well as friend to his 
fellow laborer, and after a field lecture on astronomy, Pat would 
lean upon his hoe and exclaim with admiring wonder, “Phwat a big 
thing an eddycation do be.” Full of health and good stories, the 
browned and stalwart sophomore returned to his studies, to work as 
hard at them as he had at farming. So strong was he all round, and 
so affluent and versatile in his gifts, that when his senior year brought 
him face to face with the necessity of deciding his course in life, one 
friend, an army officer, declared that he was evidently made for a 
soldier; a cultured relative said his talents suggested a brilliant liter- 
ary career; a prominent legal practitioner told the family they would 
make a great mistake if they did not put him into the law; a member 
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of Congress thought he should prepare for political life; a well-known 
organist said his musical genius clearly pointed out his profession. 
But there was a wise and vigilant pastor at Syracuse who watched 
the brightest boys in the homes of his parish, coveting earnestly the 
best gifts of the most gifted for the altars of God, and he saw and 
said that this splendid fellow ought to be a minister of the gospel ; 
and the faithful minister set himself to bring it to pass. For this 
also Maltbie’s parents prayed. Add the warm friendship of a student 
at Auburn Theological Seminary, and we see the combination of 
influences by which God brought it to pass that when this Syracuse 
University senior spoke from the platform on Commencement Day 
his oration was a manly voicing of the high summons as sounding 
in his own soul to a consecrated life. The sacredness of life as a 
sphere of opportunity made him write with solemn joy: 
This is my Father’s world; 
Dreaming, I see his face. 


I ope my eyes, and in glad surprise 
Cry, “The Lord is in this place.” 


And then his cry to himself and his fellow. was: 


Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift ; 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle; face it. "Tis God's gift. 


In Lockport, New York, young Babcock first harnessed his 
athletic strength to the hard work of pastoral life. In the third year 
of his ministry there sudden affliction overwhelmed him. He himself 
was prostrated for seven months by serious and distressing illness. 
His child died. His wife lost her mother and grandmother, and her 
own health broke under the fourfold burden of trouble and grief. All 
this in one year! This was his baptism of suffering. Out of it he 
came with recovered strength and with deepened consecration, height- 
ened spirituality, broadened affections, and tenderer sympathy for 
the afflicted ; fitter than ever to be a son of consolation and a shepherd 
of souls. From this time there was a new intensity in his passion 
for the saving of men; a passion which increased through his five 
years at Lockport, fourteen at Baltimore, and one year in New York 
—twenty years of as winsome, helpful, and fruitful a ministry as has 
been seen in our day. 

From the time when he came out of the fiery furnace of suffer- 
ing, two notes were dominant in his life; the note of urgency in his 
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work, and the note of service in his intercourse with men. Rudyard 
Kipling put over the mantel in his Brattleboro home the quickening 
words, “The night cometh when no man can work”; Maltbie Babcock 
pasted on the margin of his desk the words, “Do it now.” Thus two 
men of force and fire tried to keep themselves from wasting any 
moments or postponing any work—from dreaming or drifting. An- 
other man’s experience with himself has brought him to the similar 
maxim, “The time to do a thing is when you think of it.” Even a 
moment’s delay is dangerous, for something may arise to prevent, 
or the mind may be diverted and forget. 

“What can I do for you?” was the question with which Maltbie 
Babcock searched every human face he met, and the greeting with 
which he put himself at the service of all sorts and conditions of 
people, maintaming toward the world the superb attitude of philan- 
thropist and benefactor, Christlike lover, helper, servant of mankind. 
With this spirit he mastered the art of getting near to individuals, 
and drawing everybody to himself. Nobody could resist him. His 
influence simply surrounded people. He flowed in like a tide, he 
blew in like a breeze, he poured in like sunshine. In a New York city 
church where conditions, traditions, and neighborhood favored his 
being a minister to an exclusive, wealthy class, he made himself min- 
ister to universal human nature. His message and adaptation were 
not to a literary, refined, rich, or aristocratic few, but to human 
beings of all classes; all kinds of people, rich and poor, cultivated 
and uncultivated, young and old, men, women, and children were 
equally hypnotised by him; equally satisfied with him, equally fed 
and filled. If only one were human Dr. Babcock could understand 
him, lay hold of him, and bind him fast. Scorning the miserable aims 
that end in self, he lavished himself without reserve to be “all things 
to all men” that he might serve and save them. In Baltimore and 
New York city many stories are told illustrative of the spirit which 
made his life radiant and his ministry irresistibly magnetic. One 
day when passing a hardware store, he remembered that some screw- 
hooks were needed at home. He was a stranger in the store. He 
found the clerks all occupied in waiting on other customers. Being 
in a hurry, he looked along the shelves, and, high up, saw what 
he wanted. Then he moved the light ladder along, went up and got 
the box of screw-hooks, and took it to one of the clerks, saying, “I 
want two dozen of these.” The clerk looked his surprise and said, 
“We do not like people to help themselves in this store.” Babcock 
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explained, “You were all so busy that I wanted to help you, and saye 
your time and my own.” This he said genially, and then told the 
clerk who he was, adding as he grasped his hand in parting, “I wish 
you’d come to my church some time and let me shake hands with you 
after service.” The rest of that day the clerk felt as if some great, 
splendid brother of his had visited him. The next Sunday he was at 
Babeock’s church, drank in the message, and waited for another grasp 
of that strong, warm hand. The following Sunday he brought a 
number of his fellow clerks to see and hear this captivating man. 
And soon the clerks of that store rented an entire pew, where they sat 
together in a row every Sunday. Napoleon stormed across Europe 
carrying everything before him, and bringing much spoil back with 
him. Even the bronze horses on the front of St. Mark’s in Venice 
got down and trotted off to Paris in the conqueror’s retinue. From 
many lands he brought home large plunder, but no love. Babcock 
was a conqueror who came to give, not take, and he won all hearts. 
One morning an officer of the Brick Church called about nine o’clock 
to see his pastor, and, finding him just breakfasting, was disposed to 
rally him on his late rising. “At what time did you rise?” asked 
Babeock. “Before seven,” was the man’s reply. “Well, I was up and 
out at four o’clock,” said the minister. “What in the world was that 
for?” said the wondering layman. “To see a poor sick girl who was 
near death.” “But why couldn’t you do that just as well a little 
later in the day?” “Because she was very low, and I feared she might 
be gone if I left it later. Besides, I’ve gotten up at four o’clock to go 
fishing many a time. Why shouldn’t I do it for the sake of those 
who need me?” The sunrise, that morning, had looked in at a humble 
window and seen the minister of a great, rich church comforting a 
dying daughter of poverty with sympathy and prayer, and the words 
of the Master whose worthy messenger he was. To many souls, 
known and unknown, Maltbie Babcock was a cup of strength in their 
great agony. An elder of the Brick Church several times thought he 
caught sight, at a distance, of a woman whose history he knew, not 
belonging to that church, nor living near it. She had been reared 
in abundance and in ease. Bereavement and financial reverses had 
forced on her the necessity of earning her own living. On a desperate 
venture she had rented a house and filled it with boarders. Unac- 
customed to work and care, the burden was almost crushing to her. 
It did not seem to the elder possible that she could get free on Sunday 
mornings to attend a distant church. But there she was regularly. 
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When the elder managed to overtake her before she got out of church, 
one day, and asked her how she could possibly manage it, her answer 
was: “It is a sheer necessity for me. I cannot go through the week 
without the strength and help I get from Dr. Babcock’s sermons. 
He puts new life and courage into me.” 

Babcock had a great fascination for boys. He was a sort of 
splendid big, stalwart, buoyant boy himself. A little fellow who 
lived in that part of the city but did not attend the Brick Church 
came home one day in a state of excitement and high enthusiasm. 
“Mother,” he cried, “I have had the time of my life! O I have had 
a bully time! I’ve been to a fire!” “But, my son, I told you that 
you must not go to a fire, without some older person to go with you.” 
“Well, that’s just what I did—I was standing on the curb and 
watching a big fire engine go tearing by, and wishing I could go too, 
when a man stopped, and said to me, ‘Little man, would you like to 
go to that fire?’ and I said, “You bet I would!’ and he just took my 
hand and said, ‘Come with me,’ and while we were going, he told me 
all about fire engines, and some grand stories about firemen saving 
people’s lives from burning buildings, and everything!” “Well, my 
boy, who was it?” “Why it was that minister at the Brick Church.” 

Naturally enough Dr. Babcock was in much demand as a preacher 
to boys and young men in many schools and colleges. Two weeks 
before sailing on the voyage from which he never came home, he 
visited the Hill School at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, and preached 
in the chapel from the text: “There go the ships.” He pictured the 
Voyage of Life to the boys, dwelling particularly on three points, 
the port, the cargo, and the pilot. He described each human being as 
standing at the wheel of his own life, and told of the various pilots 
that come and ask to be allowed to take the helm and steer him— 
selfishness and dishonesty, ambition and lust, cowardice and hypocrisy. 
And then he made his mighty appeal to the lads, just setting sail on 
life’s great sea, to let Jesus Christ, the only safe Pilot, who knows 
all the rocks and reefs and currents of danger, take the helm of their 
lives. 

Maltbie Babcock scrupulously abstained from everything that 
could possibly impair his influence as a minister of the gospel. He 
believed in Christian liberty, as Paul did, but also like the great apos- 
tle, he found his highest joy in waiving his personal liberty for the 
sake of others, in order to keep himself unspotted from the world, 
and lest any of Christ’s weak ones be grieved or offended. A friend, 
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knowing his familiarity with and appreciation of the great dramatic 
masterpieces, asked him if he ever went to the theater. “Never,” was 
the reply. Knowing his passionate love for the works of great com- 
posers in orchestral music, oratorio, and opera, the friend said, “How 
about the opera? Do you go to it?’ And again Babcock answered, 
“Never.” He held his life and his influence aloft above all soil and 
stain. The following instances are authentic. One day when lunch- 
ing with some business men, he was offered a cigar, and on declining 
was urged to join them in a social smoke. But with a winning smile 
he said to them: “Thank you very much! But.you must excuse me. 
You know my work is more to me than everything else. A minister’s 
profession is peculiar. It must be guarded very carefully. I am 
liable to be called out at any time of night or day, in the service of 
my profession, and if I were called suddenly to the bedside of some 
one who was dying, it wouldn’t seem just right, would it—if I had 
the odor of tobacco in my clothes and on my breath. It might be 
offensive or trying to the sick one. So you will pardon me won’t you, 
if I don’t join you in this.” At another time one of the wealthier 
members of his congregation offered him tlie use of his box at the 
opera, through the season, and instantly this reply came: “I can’t 
thank you enough for the kindness you are showing me. But you 
know how a surgeon, in practicing his profession, is not only obliged 
to keep his hands and linen free from dirt, but he must keep himself 
aseptically clean as well. Now, in my profession, I have to be even 
more careful than a surgeon, and so I must be careful about things 
that might do harm in even the most indirect way. You will under- 
stand perfectly, I know, why I cannot accept the great kindness you 
are offering me, though I do thank you for it from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

The secret of the strength and radiancy of this man’s ministry is 
an open one. Years after poor Professor Clifford had said, “The 
Great Companion is dead,” Maltbie Babcock wrote out of his own 
heart these verses on Companionship: 


No distant Lord have I, 
Loving afar to be. 

Made flesh for me, he cannot rest 
Tntil he rests in me. 


Brother in joy and pain, 
Bone of my bone was he, 

Now—intimacy closer still 
He dwells himself in me. 
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I need not journey far 
This dearest friend to see, 
Companionship is always mine, 
He makes his home with me. 


I envy not the twelve, 
Nearer to me is he; 

The life he once lived here on earth 
He lives again in me. 


Ascended now to God, 
My witness there to be, 

His witness here, am I because 
His spirit dwells in me. 


O glorious Son of God, 
Incarnate Deity, 

I shall forever be with thee 
Because thou art with me. 


Other lines of his which breathe his spirit and shed light on the 
mystery of his beautiful and mighty ministry are these: 


O Lord I pray 
That for this day 
I may not swerve 
By foot or hand 
From thy command. 
Not to be served, but to serve. 


This too I pray 
That for this day 
No love of ease 
Nor pride prevent 
My good intent 
Not to be pleased, but to please. 


And if I may 

I'd have this day 

Strength from above 

To set my heart 

In heavenly art 
Not to be loved, but to love. 


The passion for service and the lavish lovingness which were in 
him may be in all Christ’s ministers. Without that spirit none can 
show himself a workman needing not to be ashamed. Few may have 
Maltbie Babcoek’s native gifts and personal graces, but all can stand 
as he stood, stretching out brotherly hands all the day long to all 
mankind, finding men wherever they were, and facing everyone whom 
he met with the habitual greeting, “What can I do for you?” 





THE ARENA 


PRESIDENT ELIOT TO METHODISTS 


On a November Monday morning in 1902 President Eliot of Har- 
vard University addressed the Boston Methodist Preachers’ Meeting. 
The address was of value as giving the view point of a _ scien- 
tific mind in relation to the church problems of the age. President 
Eliot, because of his position and eminent reputation as a thinker, was 
well received by his Methodist friends, and at the close of his address 
was tendered a vote of thanks. That his remarks provoked thought is 
evident from the following considerations, which may well interest every 
lover of our common Zion. The quotations here made are taken from the 
Boston Globe as giving verbatim utterances. In speaking of the infiu- 
ence of the church, as a whole, and the civilizing forces at work for the 
amelioration of mankind, President Eliot said: 

“We educated Americans are face to face with the lamentable and 
extraordinary fact that the influence of the church as a whole among 
our people has visibly declined in our generation. Millions and millions 
of cur people never go into a church at all, and therefore escape the 
beneficent influence of these religious institutions. As I weigh the forces 
that affect mankind, and look back upon the course of human history 
and the progress of Christianity, it seems to me the first and greatest 
civilizer is steady work. That is the way by which the race is lifted up 
out of barbarism into semicivilization, and into civilization. Labor, 
steady labor, is the great civilizer. The combining force of education is 
the second thing. It is important to consider that the great educational 
forces, which include the church, must proceed always by training to 
work, by influencing the young people to strenuous and continuous labor. 
Through work comes the uplifting influence.” 

This eminent authority in the educational world specified “work” as 
the “first and greatest civilizer.” By work we may understand the system- 
atic processes of activity expressive of human life and directed toward 
intelligent ends. It must be conceded that the motive power of toil pro- 
ceeds from the human will. As to the incentive for the effort put forth, 
we must look to the impulses resident in the emotional nature. “Labor,” 
therefore, is but the machine expression of spirit activity. It is granted 
that there cannot be any development or refinement of spirit without 
properly directed activity. But, while “labor” is the concomitant of spir- 
itual growth, it is evident that it is not the inspiration of spiritual 
growth. Labor is the means to an end. The inspiration for toil must 
come from the incentives of that Life which is author of the life of man, 
and in which man exists. The contingent means by which a higher form 
of life may be realized is but a method. Labor is that method. But the 
method is not the inspiration. Hence it is not the refiner and cannot be 
the civilizer. The machine is not the spirit, although the spirit may be 
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within the machine. President Eliot recognized that the race has been 
“lifted up out of barbarism into semicivilization, and into civilization.” 
He holds that “labor” has done it. In other words, the machine has done 
it. We have presented for our consideration the proposition of the 
method or machine producing itself and, as civilization advances and 
higher organic states of society ensue, the machine or method enlarging 
and refining itself as an ever accentuating cause to produce still loftier 
states of civilized life. It must be evident that the “method” and the 
“life,” which makes known itself through its method of activity, are con- 
fused and coalesced by the distinguished gentleman. In the confusion the 
life is lost sight of, and the process only is left. This is the monumental 
blunder of the materialistic conception of evolution. It identifies both 
“cause” and “process,” introducing the “cause” in the “process.” But a 
given set of ordained means to an end cannot produce themselves; neither 
do they continue in their activity by their own power; much less are 
they capable of enlarging or refining themselves into inspirational causa- 
tive agencies. We might just as well suppose that civilization advances 
by “labor,” and attains thereby to increasing possessions of intellectual 
and moral life, as that the physical man may achieve maturity from 
infancy without the indwelling “ego,” or spirit. Let “labor” be given its 
proper relation. It is not self-invoked. All extremes of “strenuosity” will 
not make it causative spirit life. It is simply that process of activity 
which is expressive of life. 

There will be no lack of “labor” in a normal and well directed life. 
Such a life must act. The training is upon the life. It is expressed in 
beneficial forms of activity. If we were to take President Eliot’s view, 
and eliminate the inspirational forces of spirit life from labor, the inevi- 
table conclusion would be Edwin Markham’s “Man with a Hoe,” cursed 
by an absence of adequate spiritual life to inspire his toil: 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon bis hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 


Such, indeed, is the concrete product which it is the mission of the 
church of Jesus Christ to redeem. Labor without an adequate inspira- 
tion in spiritual life is a curse. Only as the spirit of man is enabled to 
see the vision of his possibilities in a higher, nobler Hfe, and only as he 
secures the power to attain unto that life, is labor a blessing. Then it 
assumes its divinely ordained relation as a means to an end. It is 
unnecessary to say that the vision of the God-Man, and the power of his 
Spirit, constitute the only adequate inspiration for systematic and unre- 
mitting toil. Only as a man_is awakened into divine life, and secures the 
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power of that life, is he willing to put forth the effort and make the 
sacrifice essential to the unfolding of all his higher powers. It is only 
as this divine life is realized in human life, and is being realized in 
increasing ratio, that there is any progress whatever in civilization. 
God’s Holy Spirit is the only civilizer in the universe. The progress of 
Christ’s kingdom is the progress of civilization. Such progress is the 
process of redemption. The labor involved to achieve it is man’s ever- 
lasting joy. Civilization is, then, no empty phrase, nor labor its own 
end, but a divinely ordained means to the end of a perfected individual 
and social life. Without such inspiration as is afforded through the 
church of Christ by the Holy Spirit labor becomes a badge of slavery; 
the legitimate purpose of labor, in giving liberation and exercise to the 
spirit of man, is perverted into a curse, and the toiling myriads of lash- 
driven masses, who have reared pyramids to tyrants, and hanging gar- 
dens and heathen temples, give their own irrefutable historic testimony. 
Only as labor has gone hand in hand with the Man of Galilee has the 
soul been able to cast aside its chains and rise into the dignity of its 
civilized worth. The calculation of the progress of civilization is the 
computation of the Spirit of Christ increasingly resident in the lives and 
institutions of men. Of course there must be activity in order to achieve 
the divine purpose “to which the whole creation moves.” And the 
better we are able to imitate the processes of divine activity the more 
rapidly will our labor, thus systematized and harmonized to best express 
the divine life in man, bring forth its full fruition. 
Everett, Washington. Wurm W. SHENK. 


MALTBIE D. BABCOCK’S LAST SERMON 

Tur Book Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church met in its 
annual session for 1901 in the city of New York. This is always an im- 
portant gathering and has interests before it of the deepest moment to 
the church. This session following the General Conference of 1900, which 
was held in Chicago, was one of the most significant in the history of the 
church. Business interests of much importance required the careful and 
constant attention of the members day and night for four days. The 
session on Saturday evening had extended a little beyond the hour of 
midnight. This iate hour of adjournment precluded the possibility of the 
members getting out of the city to spend Sunday and many of them were 
too weary to arise early enough to be ready for the morning services at 
accessible churches; but it was announced by some one that Dr. Maltbie 
D. Babcock, the popular pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church on Fifth 
Avenue, would, at the afternoon service on that Sabbath, preach his last 
sermon before going on a vacation to Southern Europe, Egypt, and Pales- 
tine. Some members of the committee were very anxious to hear him, 
and having learned that it was difficult to obtain seats went an hour 
early, hoping to be among the favored ones who would have this privilege. 
On reaching the door and meeting an usher we were informed that there 
were no vacant seats, and that all pew holders expected their seats to be 
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reserved for them until the beginning of the singing of the first hymn. 
We were disappointed sorely, but I ventured the suggestion to the usher 
that our party were not residents of the city, but one was from Rock 
Rapids, Iowa, another from Los Angeles, still another from Denver, and 
that if we were denied the privilege of hearing Dr. Babcock that day it 
was more than probable we would never have another opportunity. He 
was exceedingly courteous and gentlemanly, but replied that he had no 
choice and no other way was open before him than the one by which he 
was proceeding. So he quietly and deferentially dismissed us, saying, how- 
ever, that if there was any room left after the music began he would be 
glad to give us seats; but that he doubted seriously whether there would 
be any vacant pews that day, as every pew holder would probably be in 
his place, as Dr. Babcock was exceedingly popular, and everyone would 
want to hear him in this last sermon before his departure for the Holy 
Land. We determined to wait and see whether it were possible to get a 
seat. In a few moments, however, the usher returned and asked us if 
we would be willing to take a seat in the choir loft, saying that though 
the roar of the organ when we were seated so close to it might be some- 
what annoying there was room in that special place, and that they had 
recently changed from a chorus choir to a quartet. We accepted the propo- 
sition with gratitude and were soon seated in the most desirable piace for 
seeing and hearing the great preacher. We had hardly gotten our place 
when a gentleman evidently of foreign birth followed us and took a seat 
next to myself. He proved to be an exceedingly interesting neighbor 
during the long wait which followed before the service began. He said: 
“I take it you’re a stranger here or ye would not be up in this loft. I 
am not a mimber of this choich. I belong to another choich here in town, 
but I always steals off and gits down here ivery Sunday afthernoon if it 
is posshible. I am lyal to me own choich but I loike to hear this mon. 
Now, sir, if ye have come to hear an arator ye will be disappinted, for 
he has noon of the flashes of an arator. Indade, sir, he doosent same 
to think of himself. I do not coome here to be entertoined but he fades 
me. Soomehow I coome hungry and go awoly satisfied. I am stronger 
always afther I hear him. He’s so simple that a poor old Scotchman loike 
meself can understhand ivery woid and somehow I go awoiy forgitting 
ivery ting except that I am a choild of the King meself, and that I just 
heard the message of me inheritance from one of his own children. I am 
glaad you are going to hear him, sir. Probably you'll not think much of 
the mon but you will think a dale more of his Master than you have iver 
done before, or I am more misthaken than I iver was in my loife.” He 
ran on chatting about several things. After a little while the organ 
began and the assistant announced the first hymn. Before this moment 
nearly every seat had been taken, and instantly there was a great rush 
for the few vacant places. The house was filled; those who could not be 
seated had to retire. The introductory services were very simple, exceed- 
ingly appropriate, and helpfully impressive. After all the preliminaries 
were over the preacher anounced as his text, “For we are saved by hope.” 
His voice can never be forgotten. It was unlike anything I had ever 
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heard before; a voice which had the vision of a poet, the heart of a 
mother, the tenderness of a saint, the passion of a devotee, and the 
strength of a giant, all in one. His sermon was apt, direct, tender, with- 
out any straining for striking effects, but an absolute reliance upon truth 
in its simplest, sweetest, most complete form. The sermon closed, the 
services were dismissed, Maltbie Babcock descended from his pulpit 
never to enter it again. It was the beginning of his final vacation, and 
his voice was never heard within those walls again. In a few months 
the hope which he presented that day was realized, and he had gone to 
heaven from Naples. Danie, L. RADER. 
Portland, Oregon. 


WHY SHOULD THE YOUNG MEN FEEL EMBARRASSED? 


My quondam India missionary friend, Dr. Mudge, in the Arena of 
this Review for May and June, attacks most vigorously, not to say arro- 
gantly, the questions of our Discipline, put to young men on the subject 
of Christian perfection or perfect love, when they are being received into 
the ministry of Methodism. He calls the situation “embarrassing” to the 
young men. But the writer of these lines is simple minded enough, or so 
far belated in Methodism, as to wonder why such young men should be 
embarrassed by these well known questions. Any intelligent young man 
is not supposed to be so very young as to be unacquainted with the stand- 
ard teaching of Methodism on this subject. Hence if he is not prepared 
honestly and manfully to face these questions, he should seek a place 
in the ministry of some communion where no such embarrassing ques- 
tions are asked. Whatever the “practice” may now be I am not aware 
that the “theory” of our church has so changed on the subject of Chris- 
tian perfection that these questions are obsolete. Dr. Mudge asks what 
do these questions about going on to perfection and being made “perfect 
in love in this life” mean in the light of “history” and “well known views 
of early Methodism’? Now, the standard books of Methodism leave no 
doubt about the meaning, and, as stated, intelligent young men, fit to be 
candidates for our ministry, know that the standards of Methodism 
speak of the glorious privilege, now and here, of entering what Jesus 
calls a perfection like that of the heavenly Father, which John calls 
“perfect love” for, and Paul speaks of as sanctification of “spirit, soul, and 
body,” in which perfection all is surrendered to God in love and obedience. 
This is no mere ideal or transcendental perfection, like the circle of pure 
mathematics, yet it is a perfection complete for all practical life, as is the 
circle of practical geometry and trigonometry. This perfection is like 
that of our divine-human Master and Pattern, and is attained or obtained 
by the human and divine coéperating, by the “groaning” which 8S. E. 
Quimby wishes restored, and by the “striving” which he deplored as rest- 
ing too much in human effort. We do not derogate from God’s power in 
this matter when we hold that we must “work ont” our perfect salvation, 
which he “worketh in.” Dr. Mudge demurs at what he deems an unfair 
“plain implication,” “that the young man, however much qualified for his 
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work by a complete consecration,” is not yet “made perfect in love,” but 
must “look forward,” etc. Now these questions are just as they should 
be, for, as a matter of fact, the ordinary experience of young Christians is 
that they are not “perfect in love,” and the examination is based on this 
common experience, touching which, alas, Dr. Mudge makes the melan- 
choly claim, that it is “the experience of the mass of the ministry of 
Methodism”! However, it might be perfectly in place for some candidates 
to answer that they have attained the object of their “groaning” and 
“striving.” 

Again, Dr. Mudge says, “The form of the question excludes the 
thought that perfection in the sense of maturity is meant.” Well, 
what if it does? Perhaps the maturity the objector has in mind here is 
something toward which we will be “going on” to all eternity; for we 
have no reason to believe that a maturity precluding growth and develop- 
ment will ever be reached. And further, suppose the phrase, “in this 
life,” and the word “made” of these questions, do point to an experience 
effected “instantaneously.” Why may this not be so attained, like con- 
version in innumerable instances? Besides, it is not the instantaneous- 
ness of the state that is implied or emphasized by the questions so much 
as the reality, in God’s own way, of the great fact of a soul brought into 
complete willing submission to God’s great law of love as stated by Christ. 
If this is “not the experience of the mass of the ministers of Methodism,” 
as Dr. Mudge affirms, so much the worse for the mass. Dr. Quimby is to 
the point; “better to be inwardly groaning until we are assured that that 
which at the time we joined Conference we declared we were expecting, 
has become an established experience.” If not attained why not “expect” 
it? Why should it not be a “purpose” and “desire”? Most certainly it 
may be “imagined,” and for many “moments,” that a young man who 
has no such “expectation,” and “purpose,” and “desire,” is less fit for the 
pastorate. I pray God that these reasonable and scriptural questions may 
ever be kept in, and let the young men “embarrassed” by them, if there 
be such, enter the ministry where there may be no such embarrassment. 

Ocean Grove, N. J. 

T. J. Scort. 
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THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF JUDE—CONTINUED 


Verse 8. “These defile the flesh,” they are subject to base desires and 
passions from which only divine grace and God’s power can deliver them; 
“and set at nought dominion,” human government. They have no respect 
for authority. They despise the law, and become the disturbers of the 
peace. They not only despise government, but they speak evil of rulers. 
“They rail at dignities,” men of dignified position, the rulers of the people. 
In the margin of the Revised Version we read “glories.” They aim at the 
overthrow not only of established authority but of the persons of rulers. 
Some have applied this passage to God and to their rejection of his au- 
thority. 

The close relation of vice with lawlessness has been often noticed. A 
virtuous people is a law-abiding people. When the church was under the 
severest persecution Paul counseled submission to the state—Rom. 13. 1: 
“Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power 
but of God: the powers that be are ordained of God.” 

A similar passage to this is in 2 Pet. 2. 9, 10: “The Lord knoweth how 
to deliver the godly out of temptation, and to reserve the unjust unto the 
day of judgment to be punished: But chiefly them that walk after the flesh 
in the lust of uncleanness, and despise government. Presumptuous are 
they, self-willed, they are not afraid to speak evil of dignities.” We 
may not enter at this time into a discussion of any similarity between 
Jude and Peter; it is enough to know that both express the same thought, 
and have employed in part the same examples of warning. 

Dr. Gardiner remarks: “Three hundred years have passed away since 
Calvin, commenting upon these same words, wrote, ‘These two things are 
always joined together, so that they who abandon themselves to iniquity 
at the same time seek the abolition of all order. Human nature has not 
changed since the days of Calvin or of Augustine, nor has the unholy 
alliance of self-will and sensuality ceased. Self-will seeks its gratification 
in setting aside the will of God.” This whole passage is not without its 
application in the age in which we live, and the Epistle of Jude has its 
lessons for our times as well as for his own. 

Verse 9. “But Michael the archangel, when contending with the devil 
he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not bring against him a railing 
judgment, but said, The Lord rebuke thee.” The word “Michael” means 
“like unto God,” and is here introduced to show the modesty and obedience 
of the highest order of the heavenly intelligences. Any authoritative 
statement concerning the details of his personality beyond that given in 
the Scriptures is now impossible. In some passages he is regarded as a 
man, but in others, and in this passage also, he is represented as belong- 
ing to the angelic order. In Dan. 10. 13 he is spoken of as “one of the 
chief princes” who had power to resist the “prince of the kingdom of 
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Persia.” In Dan. 12. 1 he is represented as the prince “who standeth for 
the children of thy people.” In Rev. 12. 7 we read, “Michael and his 
angels fought against the dragon: and the dragon fought and his angels; 
and prevailed not, neither was their place found any more in heaven.” 
It should be assumed in this interpretation that this reference to Michael 
is an allusion to a fact known and accepted by those to whom his letter 
was addressed. Otherwise these examples would have been without force 
to his readers. The interpretation of this passage has been quite diverse. 
That there are different orders among the angelic hosts is apparent from 
other passages. Michael is supposed by some to be the highest of the 
good angels in rank and is here described as in a personal, judicial con. 
flict with the chief of the fallen angels, the devil. Michael has been sup- 
posed by other very competent expositors to be Jesus Christ, who is repre- 
sented in the Scriptures as being in perpetual conflict with the chief of the 
forces of wickedness. Two things seem to contradict this view. The 
subordinate character of Michael in this passage is not in harmony with 
the view of Christ given in the New Testament, and, further, Christ in an 
important crisis in his life, namely, at his temptation, did rebuke Satan. 
The former view is the more tenable, namely, that it speaks of Michael 
the archangel in his own personality as the chief of angels. 

The subject of dispute was the body of Moses. Here again in our 
interpretations we are largely in the region of conjecture. The expression 
body of Moses is employed typically to represent the Jewish Church, just 
as the New Testament Church represents the body of Christ from whom 
it derives its substance. On this point Gardiner remarks: “Christians are 
often called the body of Christ and with evident reason: they draw from 
him their spiritual life, and maintain with him an intimate and real com- 
munion of which the union of our members in one body is a lively and 
appropriate image. But with Moses the Israelites had not, and never 
could have had, any such connection. He was their lawgiver and their 
prophet, and it might be allowable to speak of him as in some sense 
their head: but to call them his body would have been too bold a figure of 
speech, even while he lived: much more when centuries had elapsed since 
his death. The federal head of the Israelites was Abraham; yet even to 
him such an expression could not properly be applied: to Moses it would 
be still more inappropriate. He thus sets aside this interpretation as not 
sustained.” 

Another view is that the body of Moses is typical of the Jewish 
economy, that is, its polity and ritual. This view is maintained by Dr. 
Adam Clarke in his commentary, who quotes with approval the explana- 
tion of MacKnight: “In Dan. 10. 13, 21; 12. 1, Michael is spoken of as 
one of the chief angels who took care of the Israelites as a nation: he 
may therefore have been the angel of the Lord before whom Joshua the 
high priest is said (Zech. 3. 1) to have stood, Satan being at his right 
hand to resist him, namely, in his design of restoring the Jewish Church 
and State, called by Jude the body of Moses just as the Christian Church 
is called by Paul the body of Christ. Zechariah adds, “And the Lord (that 
is, the angel of the Lord as is plain from verse 1) said unto Satan, The 
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Lord rebuke thee, O Satan; even the Lord that hath chosen Jerusalem 
rebuke thee.” Dr. Clarke adds, “This is the most likely interpretation 
which I have seen.” 

The literal rendering that there was a dispute between Michael and 
Satan over the body of Moses, meaning thereby his real body, has some 
support in the atmosphere of the passage. It bears the marks of a real 
transaction. The mystery connected with the burial of Moses makes his 
burial a matter of interest which might well produce interest among the 
spiritual powers. The passage concerning the burial of Moses is Deut. 
34. 5, 6: “So Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the land of Moab, 
according to the word of the Lord. And he buried him in a valley in the 
land of Moab, over against Beth-peor: but no man knoweth of his 
sepulcher until this day.” 

Out of this historical passage, treated literally, there have grown two 
interpretations. One interpretation is that the devil was anxious to pre- 
serve the body of Moses as a snare to the Israelites in order to seduce them 
to the idolatrous worship of his bones. It is objected to this that there 
was little danger of the influence of such temptation because such worship 
of relics of the dead was foreign to their tendencies. There was an un- 
cleanness about such relics, in their view, which would render such a 
danger of temptation and consequently such a controversy over his body 
on this basis impossible. The other view is that the dispute grew out of 
the desire of Satan to keep the body of Moses in the embrace of death. 
Moses, it is believed, desired that the body should be raised and glorified 
even before his final resurrection. That he was raised and glorified is 
evident from the account of the transfiguration of Christ. Elias had not 
died, and hence there was no improbability of his presence in bodily form 
at the transfiguration. The account of the transfiguration showed that 
Moses was not held in the embrace of death, although evident from the 
Scriptures that he had actually died. it is said that Moses and Elias 
appeared with Christ in glory and consequently in bodily form that had 
been glorified. And it was concerning this resurrection of Moses, previous 
to the general resurrection at the last day, that the dispute took place. 
This is held by many to be the interpretation that more nearly represents 
the historical facts. We regard the view indorsed by Dr. Clarke, already 
mentioned, as the more worthy of confidence. 

The historical fact here mentioned, namely, the controversy over the 
body of Moses, is not recorded in the sacred Scriptures. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that all the facts of that ancient history are recorded in 
the Sacred Writings. There may have been facts not inserted in the Scrip- 
tures which were not necessary to the great plan of salvation which the 
Scriptures were designed to unfold. The statement in St. John’s gospel, 
“These are written that you might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God,” may apply here. The evangelist declares that he had not 
inserted all that Jesus did, but that he had inserted that which was in 
harmony with his great purpose. There are facts which the inspired 
apostle might know, or which he might have found in reliable history, 
which were not written in the sacred books. 


42 
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JOHN WESLEY’S GREAT QUEST 


Tue explanation of the life of a great man must be found largely in 
the ideas that dominate him. The many biographies of John Wesley that 
have been written, and the sermons and addresses that have been deliv- 
ered, are so extraordinary, both as to quality and quantity, that perhaps 
nothing can be added to what has already been said. 

It may be well for the young preacher to pause and inquire what was 
the special idea that controlled Mr. Wesley’s life. It is clear that the 
great search of Mr. Wesley was for salvation, fellowship with God, and 
the consciousness of divine favor. This was his struggle from the very 
beginning. He was always seeking a life of righteousness through purity 
of heart. This will explain h's rules and regulations; it will explain his 
visit to Germany, his conversations with spiritual-minded people wherever 
he met them. It affords an explanation of his austere practices. He 
passed through those experiences which great, religious souls must ever 
pass through in searching for the deep things of God. Herein we have 
an explanation also of his contempt for the things of the world, his 
indifference to money and to fame, his extensive travels, his endurance 
of persecution. No other motive could have so molded a life as this 
motive—the search for God’s favor. It seemed to have dominated every 
period of his educational career. His soul was always open toward God 
and toward truth. This will explain further his ready belief in super- 
natural visitations, and his faith in the ghosts of Epworth. Men so 
controlled by the religious idea, view everything from that standpoint. 
That his primary search was salvation is manifest in all his sermons. 
The titles of his sermons, the texts which he chose, were full of the great 
themes of salvation. If one were to take a list of the titles of Wesley’s 
sermons, and place them side by side with a list of the sermons announced 
for any Sabbath as topics of discourse in our ‘metropolitan pulpits he 
would be astonished at the contrast.. The modern sermon has many 
things of interest, much of value, and often much of salvation, but 
personal salvation does not seem to be the keynote of modern preaching 
as found in the sermons of John Wesley. In short, John Wesley recog- 
nized the divine life in the soul as the great object of human search, 
and the attainment of it as the great achievement of a human being. To 
this great quest he devoted himself with an industry that never flagged, 
and with a persistence that was only satisfied when he came to the recog- 
nition of his heartfelt union with God by faith in Jesus Christ. He 
recognized the value of spiritual nurture. 
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BIBLICAL PAPYRI 


We no longer ask, When was writing invented? for certain it is that 
the origin of this noble art is lost in gray antiquity, and that there never 
was a nation in any period of the world’s history which did not make use 
of writing in some form. We may doubt the existence of Menes and 
Minos, of Hammurabi and Abraham, if we have theories to maintain, but 
few there are who would deny that writing was known and practiced in 
those remote ages when these old worthies are said to have lived. Different 
systems and various materials were employed in the ancient world for 
writing purposes. No one can say with certainty whether the solid rock, 
the plastic clay or the equally indestructible papyrus was first employed 
by men for the keeping of accounts or the preservation of ideas, for very 
ancient documents have come down to us from the distant past upon 
stone, clay, and papyrus. Some of the most ancient inscriptions from 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Syria, and Babylonia are on stone. The Old Testa- 
ment contains frequent references to writing on stone, from Sinai down 
the ages. The Hammurabi stele and the Moabite stone are witnesses of 
the large amount that could be inscribed on comparatively small spaces. 
Yet it is evident that the labor and time necessary for executing such 
work made it impossible for so slow a method ever to be popular. Thus 
it is easy to understand why other materials, such as wood, bark, leather, 
lead plates, papyrus, and wax, were employed. No doubt practice differed 
in different countries. While the use of soft clay prevailed from the first 
in Babylonia and Assyria, Egypt, on the other hand, from times imme- 
morial employed the papyrus. Mr. F. C. Kenyon, of the British Museum, 
a most competent authority, says that the oldest extant specimen of 
writing upon papyrus comes to us from the time of Assa, an Egyptian 
ruler of the fifth dynasty, supposed to have reigned about 3580-3536 B. C. 
This venerable document, a purely business record, was discovered at 
Sakkara in 1893, or more than five thousand four hundred years after it 
was executed. It is evident therefore that, though the papyrus appear 
brittle and unsubstantial, it is as enduring as the solid rock and inde- 
structible as the pyramids. 

The preparation of the papyrus fiber for writing purposes must have 
been a great industry in Egypt from remotest times. No doubt the coun- 
tries bordering upon the Mediterranean Sea, and having direct commercial 
communications with Egypt, also made use of the papyrus for writing and 
other purposes. Though there can be no reason for doubting the Egyptian 
origin of the industry it is vet a fact that the first written papyri were 
discovered in the ruins of Herculaneum. Here in 1752 the excavators 
came across a collection of several hundred papyri. Judging from the con- 
tents of those deciphered, these venerable rolls must have formed a por- 
tion of the library of some philosopher, probably of the Epicurean school. 
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Some thirty-six years later a vast collection of papyri, most of which unfor- 
tunately were afterward destroyed, were unearthed in the Fayum, Egypt, 
the great depository of papyri. Since the latter part of the eighteenth 
century great numbers of papyri of all descriptions have been brought to 
light in this very same region by archeologists from different countries. 
Even while writing these lines cable dispatches from England announce 
a most remarkable discovery of papyrus within the past few weeks by 
those veterans, Grenfell and Hunt, at Oxyrynchus. To-day all our large 
museums number papyri by the thousands. The large majority so far dis- 
covered, like the clay-tablets of Babylonia, remain undeciphered. While 
by far the greater part of those deciphered and published are non-literary 
in character, and mere fragmerits at that, yet scarcely a year passes with- 
out producing some which throw light upon important questions in pro- 
fane or sacred history. The chief value of these ancient documents, 
whether they be mere official records and business contracts or documents 
referring to some phase of work in the early Christian Church, is that 
they are first hand—not a “secondary or tertiary tradition of antiquity.” 
Deissman, in an article in Encyclopedia Biblica referring to this point, 
says: “They bear witness to the conditions of the past with an accuracy, a 
warmth, and a fidelity such as can be predicated of no ancient author and 
only a very few of the ancient inscriptions. The tradition handed down 
to us by the writers of antiquity is always, even at its best, secondary; it 
is always more or less artificial and sophisticated. The inscriptions are 
often cold and dead things, like the marble on which they are carved. 
The papyrus leaf is alive; one sees autographs, individual peculiarities of 
penmanship—in a word, men; manifold glimpses are given into inmost 
nooks and crannies of personal life for which history has no eyes and 
historians have no glasses... . It may seem a paradox, but it can safely 
be affirmed that the unliterary papyri are more important in these respects 
than the literary. The peculiar treasures of science which lie hidden 
in those new fields are not the fragments of ancient art and literature 
which they may perhaps contain, but the fragments of living, palpitating 
actuality which we may hope to recover from them.” 

Every style of Egyptian writing—hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic— 
is represented on papyri. Texts of all dimensions, from the tiny fragment 
to the immense roll 144 feet in length, have been discovered. The width 
of the papyrus, depending entirely upon the stem from which it was cut, 
varies from six to seventeen inches. These pieces, glued together, could 
be made into any length desired. 

As students of the Bible we are not so much concerned with the very 
ancient papyri as with those of the so-called Greek period, or that time 
when the use of the Greek language prevailed in all cultured and literary 
circles. Greek papyri covering about one thousand years, or from the 
fourth century B. C. to 640 A. D., have been very numerous. It is to this 
period that most of the biblical papyri belong. As already stated there can 
be no reasonable doubt that the use of papyri extended at this time over all 
civilized countries, and it is highly probable that copies of the Septuagint 
were written on papyrus. The same must be true of every book of the 
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New Testament, whether written in Palestine, Asia Minor, or Rome. The 
few fragments of the Holy Scriptures written on papyrus already dis- 
covered prove, as far as they go, that this- was the case, and since con- 
stant additions are made almost every year it is not too much to indulge 
the hope that the future has greater things in store for us than the past 
has yet revealed. 

It is a significant fact that most of the papyri so far discovered have 
not come from the ancient libraries but from the rubbish-heaps of Egyptian 
villages or towns; just such materials as would in our day be consigned 
to the waste basket or the fire. The number of biblical papyri or texts of 
Christian literature, compared with those pertaining to business, private 
or public, have been few. This is not difficult to explain. In the very 
nature of the case business documents would be more numerous. Then, 
again, contracts, receipts, wills, mortgages, school-exercises, and the like 
were purely secular, while the books of the Bible, whether of the Old 
Testament or of the New, were regarded with great reverence, and were 
not subject to the same careless treatment as were purely business con- 
tracts or profane literature. Consequently papyri with portions of the 
Holy Scriptures written upon them would scarcely ever be thrown out 
upon the rubbish-heaps. 

Dr. Deissman, of Heidelberg, has a very interesting article on Biblical 
papyri in a recent number of The Expository Times, in which he discusses 
at length the fragment of a codex now in the possession of the University 
of Heidelberg. This is the largest papyrus manuscript yet discovered of 
any portion of the Bible. It is not a roll but leaves of a book, twenty- 
seven In number. They are written on both sides, in uncial letters, and 
contain Zechariah 4—Malachi 4. These old leaves very probably formed at 
one time a part of a complete copy of at least the minor prophets. There 
can be little doubt that it is of Rgyptian origin, but its age is still a matter 
of dispute. Some would put it in the third century of our era, while 
others would bring it down to the sixth or seventh century. Discussing 
the provenance of this old codex, with a history similar without doubt 
to scores of other fragments, the learned professor ventures the following 
opinions: “The codex was written, was corrected, was used until it was 
worn out. Then it was kept in a corner, perhaps of the native church; 
here the hungry guardians of this corner lay in wait for the booty they 
had descried, and one day at a church cleaning the old worthless frag- 
ment was cast on the rubbish-heap by a modern, sensible, cultured man. 
Then came one more sympathetic than men, the south wind, and brought 
its cloud of dust upon it, year by year, century by century, till a deep 
layer of sand and earth had formed itself about the cast-off fragments. 
Then an unknown man in our age burrowed in the rubbish, found the old 
leaves, perhaps made a good stroke of business with them, and, in any 
case, helped them on the way to Herr Graf, from whom they came by 
Vienna and Paris and other cities, to Heidelberg.” 

Though extremely probable it is not absolutely certain that the 
Hebrews made extensive use of papyrus, either in Palestine or even in 
Alexandria, the great center of Jewish learning. But, even if they did, 
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the soil of Palestine, as well as that around Alexandria, was too damp to 
admit of the preservation of papyri. And yet we do possess Hebrew papyri. 
Berlin, Vienna, Heidelberg, Oxford, and Cambridge have specimens. The 
University library at Cambridge has a very interesting fragment, which 
contains the Decalogue and the Shema. (Deut. 6. 4ff.) It may be 
remarked that the Ten Commandments bear greater resemblance to the 
version of Deuteronomy than to that of Exodus. It is generally believed 
that this papyrus was written in the second century of our era. 

To return to the Greek papyri which contain fragments of the Holy 
Scriptures, the following list given by Kenyon is exhaustive, at least as 
late as June, 1903: Gen. 1. 1-5, 14. 7; Exod. 19. 1, 2, 5, 6; Deut. 32. 3-10; 2 
Sam. 15. 36-16. 1; Job 1. 21, 22; 2. 3; Psa. 5. 6-12; 11. 2-19. 6; 12. 7-15. 4; 
21. 14-36. 5; 40. 16-41. 4; 108. 13; 109. 1, 2, 12, 13; 119. 111-122, 127-135; 
137. 1, 6-8; 138. 1-3; 139. 20-26; 140. 1-6, 10-14; 141. 1-4. There are besides 
quite a goodly number of smaller fragments of the Psalms. Cant. 1. 6-9; 
Isa. 38. 3-5, 13-16; Ezek. 5. 12-6. 3; Zech. 4-Mal. 4. Besides the following 
from the New Testament: Matt. 1. 1-9, 12, 14-20; Luke 1. 74-80; 5. 3-8; 
5. 30-6. 4; 7. 36-43; 10. 38-42; John 1. 23-31, 33-41; Rom. 1. 1-7; 1 Cor. 1. 
17-20, 25-27; 2. 6-8; 3. 8-10, 20; 6. 13-18; 7. 8, 4, 10-14; 2 Thes. 1. 1-2. 2; 
Heb. 1. 1. The discoveries of the past two years do not add materially to 
this list of biblical passages. Quite a number of other papyri bear more 
or less directly upon the sacred writings, especially upon the teachings of 
our Lord. Such are the so-called Logia, or Sayings of Our Lord. Then 
there are several liturgical and sermonic fragments as well as citations 
from the writings of several church fathers, such as Gregory of Nyssa, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Basil of Cesarea, and others. There is quite a collec- 
tion of letters from unknown Christian teachers, which are valuable 
because they give us an insight into the native churches of Egypt in the 
first centuries of our era. Of these should be mentioned especially a 
letter from the Patriarch of Alexandria to the churches under his direct 
supervision. This is chiefly valuable on account of a great number of 
citations from a commentary of Cyril on the gospel of John. 
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SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT 


F. R. Lipsius. He has recently dealt with a subject of vital im- 
portance to theology and, indeed, to religion. In his book Kritik der 
Theologischen Erkenntnis (Critique of Theological Knowledge), Berlin, 
C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 1904, he undertakes to show that the methods 
by which Christians seek to assure themselves of God and of his nature 
are inadequate. After criticizing the usual arguments and supports of 
the doctrine of God he proposes an argument which he thinks leads us to 
certainty, but to a certainty which is Christian only if we are willing to 
give up the historical Christian conception of the divine personality. His 
argument is based on the doctrine of the universality of the law of causa- 
tion which compels us to assume a principle of order which reveals itself 
in the world, though it is in no sense transcendent, and which finds its 
highest manifestation in conscious personal spirit—that is, in man. The 
arguments used by Lipsius against the personality of God are not new and 
their worthlessness has been shown so often that nothing need be said 
here against them. But one would think that it might have occurred to 
him that this principle of order which finds its highest manifestation in 
man’s conscious personal spirit could not well be less than conscious and 
personal. The very law of causation to which he appeals requires that 
the cause shall be adequate to the effect. But it is interesting to note 
his criticism of the different arguments. He includes in his range not 
only the older arguments but the newer as well. He will have nothing to 
do with the newest of all—that is, the argument drawn from the theory 
of knowledge. So also he renounces Lotze’s argument, which, in one 
form and another, has been much in vogue. Likewise he rejects the so- 
called biological proof which argues for a transcendental teleological prin- 
ciple from the manner in which organisms originate. All these must go. . 
But the most interesting portion of his treatise is that which is directed 
against the Ritschlian theology. He starts out by showing that this system 
must be designated as an emotional one. In this same class he places 
Kant and others who make their starting point the moral law or the 
ethical experiences, and on the basis of this seek to establish the doctrine 
of God. All such systems must be regarded as fundamentally emotional, 
because the moral law cannot possibly be regarded as a good except as a 
result of an emotion. But the feelings are always the results of impres- 
sions and are conditioned by them. The only way, therefore, by which 
the emotional theology can hope to sustain itself is to show that, besides 
the feelings resulting from impressions, there are others not so condi- 
tioned, but having their ground in themselves. This Schleiermacher 
undertook to do; but modern psychology has completely shattered that 
doctrine. His conclusion is, therefore, that the emotional theology has 
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no sufficient foundation. While we must agree with this, and while we 
cannot regard the Ritschlian theology as altogether well grounded, it is a 
fact that Lipsius does not do that theology justice, and, therefore, has not 
overthrown its contentions. The Ritschlian theology does not pretend 
that there are feelings that arise spontaneously, but it holds that the 
estimates of value that accompany observations are the source of mental 
conceptions, and judgments of a special kind; namely, religious concep- 
tions and judgments. The Ritschlians may or may not be right in tracing 
our religious conceptions to this source, and they may or may not satisfy 
the mind’s demand for certainty, but at least Lipsius has not touched their 
position. It would seem that, while no argument is absolutely compulsory, 
the result of so many lines of argument converging to the same point is 
compulsory. Lipsius’s mistake is in looking only at the single argument. 


G. Holscher. This is by no means a new name in the theological 
world; and while he is recognized as having some well defined faults it is 
also recognized that he is a man of unusual power in some respects. His 
latest venture, which has been met with the usual mixture of commenda- 
tion and condemnation, is a book entitled Kanonisch und Apokryph. Ein 
Kapitel aus der Geschichte des Alttestamentlichen Kanon. (Canonical 
and Apocryphal. A Chapter from the History of the Old Testament 
Canon). Leipzig, A. Deichert Nachf, 1905. Hélscher maintains that the 
collection and use of the Scriptures was earlier than their canonization. 
This is well known to be the fact with the New Testament Scriptures and 
Hélscher has undertaken to show that it is equally the fact with the Old. 
He regards the passage in Josephus (Against Apion, 1, 8) as indicating 
that only those books were canonical which had the four marks of inspira- 
tion, holiness, fixed compass, and inviolable wording. Judged by this 
measure there was not, according to Hilscher, an Old Testament canon 
prior to about the year 100 B. C. Neither the Son of Sirach nor the trans- 
lator of the Book of Esther knew any such canon, as their meddling with 
the text shows. It is, therefore, erroneous to assume three stages in the 
process of canonization of the Old Testament: first the law, second the 
prophets, and, third, the poetical books. Even the law was not regarded 
as canonical prior to the time mentioned. Neither the subjection of the 
people to the Deuteronomic law, found in 2 Kings 22 and 23, nor the 
similar subjection to the law of Moses, found in Nehemiah 8-10, can be 
called their canonization, for while the compass of those books was fixed 
the other three characteristics of canonization were lacking. The same 
was true in the same period for the prophetica! and the poetical writings. 
The limit of the collection of these books was as uncertain in Palestine 
as in the dispersion. Ruth and Lamentations were reckoned alike by the 
Palestinians and the Alexandrians as part of the prophetic books, Ruth 
being attached to Judges and Lamentations to Jeremiah. But from the 
beginning of the first century B. C. the idea of the canonicity of the 
books must have existed. There was a dispute in the schools of Hillel 
and Schammai as to whether Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon made 
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the hands unclean, that is whether they were sacred Scriptures; so that 
at that time the idea of canonicity must have been abroad. Hence 
Hilscher fixes the time of the origin of the concept of canonicity in the 
century just preceding the Christian era. When the Scribes came to fix 
the canon they determined that that was canonical which arose in the 
prophetic period, that is, in the time between Moses and Artaxerxes, or, 
as some said; Alexander the Great. Nothing prior to Moses was canonical. 
The adoption of that principle made it possible to reject all apocalyptic 
writings attributed to pre-Mosaic authorities, as, for example, Abraham. 
And this was the actual motive, dislike for apocalyptic literature, which 
led to the limitation of the canon. It was not because the rabbis were 
unsympathetic toward books of late composition, for such books were per- 
mitted for reading; and apocalyptic literature which arose subsequent to 
the time of the Maccabees was received in a friendly manner. With the de- 
struction of the temple the rabbis came into sole power. Their chief de- 
light was in the law. Hence they did not approve the visionary element 
and private speculation dominant in the apocalyptic literature, and in 
order to do away with its authority they invented the theory of canonicity. 
We shall have to leave to experts the question of the correctness of these 
views. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


Geschichtshwene in den Evangelien nach modernen Forsch- 
ungen (Historical Truth in the Gospel acording to Modern Researches). 
By Adolf Miiller. Gieszen, A. Tépelmann, 1905. For the most part Miiller 
does not profess to have done here an original piece of work, but rather to 
set forth the results which Werule in his “Synoptic Question,” Wrede in 
his “The Messianic Mystery in the Gospels,” and Johannes Weiss in his 
“The Oldest Gospel” have reached. It is a fact that there has broken 
out afresh a spirit of doubt relative to the synoptic records. This is seen 
in the recent books published on both sides of the Atlantic concerning 
Jesus Christ. Miiller confines himself exclusively to Matthew and Mark, 
and thinks that some parts of their reports, at least, are to be trusted. 
Especially in the words of Jesus reported in connection with the circum- 
stances in which they were spoken do we have trustworthy and relig- 
iously valuable material. Out of these words it appears that Jesus 
regarded himself as the Messiah and future Judge of the world. It is pos- 
sible also that he used the term Son of man concerning himself in a 
Messianic sense. But we have no trustworthy report of any series of 
events in the life of Jesus in any of the gospels. Much that is reported 
to us in connection with the healings which Jesus wrought sprang from 
the glowing phantasy of the disciples subsequent to their vision of him as 
the risen Lord. Miiller is of the opinion that John or Mark wrote a primi- 
tive gospel in Aramaic based on recollections of the preaching of Peter, 
and that our canonical Mark is this primitive gospel wrought over in the 
spirit of Western Gentile Christianity. So also he thinks that the writer 
of our canonical Matthew used an Aramaic document either directly or in 
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a Greek translation. This primitive Matthew may have been written by 
the Apostle Matthew and contained reports of addresses of Jesus, together 
with a report of the circumstances in which they were spoken. It is an 
evidence of the quality of Mailler’s judgment when he supposes that the 
Apostle Matthew may have used the primitive Mark in writing his own 
primitive Matthew, as though Matthew would not be better able to write 
such words of Jesus from his own memory than Mark would be to write 
them from his memory of Peter’s memory of Jesus. Miiller thinks that 
a Logia-source for our canonical Matthew is a vain hypothesis, as the 
disciples would not have given any words of Jesus except in connection 
with the circumstances under which they were spoken. A part of the 
addresses which are generally referred to the Logia-source were taken 
from the primitive Matthew. They were all brief and connected with a 
report of the circumstances. The longer addresses reported in our canon- 
ical Matthew are made up out of shorter ones found in the primitive 
Matthew. This whole theory that the disciples would not report words of 
Jesus apart from their historical occasion, and therefore would not report 
long addresses, is contrary to the known facts of composition in those 
days. The only way by which we can determine whether Jesus did 
deliver any of the longer addresses attributed to him or whether they are 
made up of brief sayings on different occasions and strung together by the 
authors of our gospels, is to examine them as to their self-consistency and 
in connection with the reports of the different evangelists. We have 
thus given the substance of this book with some strictures which spring 
from the feeling that Miiller is not a good guide for the memory, but that 
he is suggestive to one who is able to discern and uncover his fallacies. 
Such books serve their purpose. but they are not for the novice. To the 
initiated they are more valuable than books that contain more truth. 


Ur-Marcus. Versuch einer Wiederherstellung der altesten Mit- 
teilungen uber das Leben Jesu (Primitive Mark. An Attempt at a Recon- 
struction of the earliest Reports Concerning the Life of Jesus). By Emil 
Wendling. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1905. The book arose out of some sup- 
posed discoveries in connection with Mark 4. 1-34. Wendling came to the 
conclusion that the passage in question was not the work of one hand. 
Applying the same thought to the whole of the gospel he became convinced 
that it is the productof threedifferent hands. He thinks he has succeeded in 
separating from the remainder of the gospel a portion which he attributes 
to Peter. This includes 1. 16 to 3. 5, 31-35; 4. 1-9, 26-29; 6. 32-34, though 
not in its present form; 8. 27-38, in an earlier form than ours; parts of 
11. 15-12. 37, and of the eschatological address in 13. 1-11, together with 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper, the arrest and mistreatment of Jesus, 
the hearing before Pilate, and an account of the crucifixion. This he has 
called M'. He regards this portion as essentially historical. Another por- 
tion he calls M*, and thinks it a sort of poetic enlargement of M', which 
was probably written in Aramaic and translated into Greek by M*. This 
part includes 1. 4-144; 4. 35-5. 43; 6. 14, the accounts of the execution of 
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John the Baptist, the feeding of the five thousand, the transfiguration, the 
healing of the epileptic and of the blind beggar of Jericho, the triumphal 
entry, the agony in Gethsemane, the hearing before the high priest, the 
denial of Peter, the mockery of Jesus by the Roman soldiers, and the de- 
tails of the crucifixion, burial, and resurrection. The third writer, M’, 
has portions throughout the entire gospel. He furnished 1. 1-3; 3. 6, ff.; 
the call of the disciples, the Beelzebub controversy, the explanation of the 
parable of the sower, the parables of the leaven and the mustard seed, 
the scene in Nazareth, and the commission and sending out of the disciples, 
and the whole of 6. 45 to 8. 26. M® was also a kind of editor, and he worked 
over the scene in Cewsarea Philippi, and furnished the most of the sayings 
of 8. 34 to 9. 1; the words concerning Elijah, 9. 9-13, and verses 28-50; the 
words concerning divorce; the cursing of the fig-tree; 12. 38-44, and the 
principal part of 13, and small additions to 14 and 15. His M’* wrought 
in the interest of a dogmatic conception of Jesus, His reason for thinking 
that Mark is not all from one hand is, he claims, certain unevennesses in 
the text, the patchwork quality of the contents, and the varying tenor of 
the different narrative portions. For example, M' gives us the portrait 
of a teacher of great power, doing miracles, indeed, but making them: 
subordinate. M’ thinks of Jesus as the Son of David and the Son of 
God who can not only heal all human sickness but triumph over the forces 
of nature and over death. M* sees in him the Son of man, the Messiah of 
the Apocalyptic literature, surrounded by mystery, but he does not in 
any way make him more noble or lofty. One is reminded by this perform- 
ance of the separation of the books of the Pentateuch into various docu- 
ments. But it has by no means as much justification in the gospels as in 
the Pentateuch. In Genesis, for example, there are traces of two or three 
stories of the same event which appear to be woven together. In Mark, 
Wendling supposes that each writer took what lay before him and supple- 
mented it. To make the process parallel with what happened in the Penta- 
teuch it would be necessary to suppose that M', M’*, and M* wrote in- 
dependent of each other, and that some editor bound their documents 
together with slight editorial modifications to suit the needs of the com- 
pilation. One thing comes out with ever-increasing clearness in all the 
somewhat radical gospel criticism of recent years, and that is that the 
healings of Jesus stand fast; also that the great substance of his teaching 
is unchanged. If we had nothing left but what Wendling thinks belonged 
to M', we would experience practically no change in our conceptions of 
Christianity. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 
Church Problems in French Switzerland. The question of the 
use of the individual cup in the Lord’s Supper is much agitated, chiefly 
on the ground that the use of the common cup is dangerous to health, 
but no decisions have yet been reached. Much more important is a move- 
ment looking toward the separation of church and state. Both in 
Geneva and Neuenburg legal enactments to that end have been proposed 
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and with good prospects of becoming law. In Geneva the proposition comes 
froma Roman Catholic, who, of course, is opposed to Protestantism as 
the Establishment. In Neuenburg a social democrat is agitating the mat- 
ter on the ground that a deficit in the budget is caused by the payment 
of funds toward the support of the church. 


The Norwegian Church and Separation from Sweden. The 
church in Norway is, like the church everywhere, the object of much 
criticism. But during the discussions which finally led to the separation 
between Norway and Sweden the Norwegian clergy were so firmly loyal 
to Norwegian interests that the church gained much in public esteem. 


The German Monistic League. When in 1892 Professor Haeckel 
wrote his Confession of Faith of an Investigator of Nature he probably 
little dreamed that he was starting a religious movement which was to 
have its congregations called after his name, and which would lead to the 
organization of a league to advance his monistic ideal. But such a 
league was in fact established on January 11; 1906, in Jena, with Pro- 
fessor Haeckel as president. Negatively the League renounces the idea of 
revealed truth having absolute authority, supernatural forces of all kinds 
in the natural world, and a heavenly future as the goal and completion of 
human existence. Positively the League holds that nature is unitary in 
the strictest sense, that nature must be explained from within itself, and 
that every event comes to pass according to eternal, unchangeable laws 
founded in the nature of things. The idea is to produce by education an 
ever greater number of sound, capabie, rational, and noble personalities 
who, by well-planned effort, shall elevate the life of nation and state to 
ever higher stages of freedom and order, justice and mutual helpfulness. 
The League saw some difficulties in the way of organization, but pro- 
ceeded in spite of them. They were: first, that organization with reference 
to so personal a thing as a view of the world is improper and may restrict 
freedom; second, that such organization may lead to a dogmatic attitude 
toward truth; and, third, that the experience of other organizations, such 
as the Ethical Culture Society, gave little hope of success. 


Limits of Teaching in the Pulpit. A German professor has stated 
the matter recently as follows: Every minister recognizes that he can hold 
on to the old formulas or he would be obliged to forsake the church hold- 
ing them. But as a preacher he has to do alone with matters of positive 
faith. Outside of the pulpit he has the same right of criticising old for- 
mulas as other men. He should never discuss critical matters in the 
pulpit unless some external necessity compels him thereto. The minister 
must not hold one thing in private and another in public; but he need 
not, for conscjence’s sake, tell all his theories concerning questions in dis- 
pute to everybody. In other words, his duties as minister must be fulfilled, 
and if he cannot do these he should conscientiously withdraw. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Antonio Focazzaro, poet, dreamer, and idealist, has widened the basis 
and motive of Italian fiction, by presenting in the guise of romance in his 
novel, Il Santo, some of the religious questions which stir the best minds 
of Italy to-day. The discussion over it recalls the talk in England over 
the first appearance of John Inglesant or Robert Elsmere. The book is 
reviewed by Mrs. Virginia M. Crawford in The Fortnightly Review. 
Fogazzaro is frankly Christian, and his writings depict the ultimate 
triumph of the ideal aspirations of the soul over man’s baser instincts. 
Though a Catholic in faith, that does not blind him to the evils from 
which the Roman Church is suffering. He sees in it much external obser- 
vance and little interior piety, a great multiplication of petty devotions to 
saints and little cultivation of true prayer, which is a union and com- 
munion of the soul with God. His church does not teach men to think 
and act for themselves, but keeps them in intellectual and spiritual sub- 
jection. He deplores the indolence and avarice of certain prelates, and the 
lack of moral courage in others to oppose acknowledged evils, and the 
obstinate clinging to customs and notions which have lost significance and 
only clog the wheels of progress. He denounces the intriguing, the petty 
jealousies, and the personal ambitions which surround the Papal Court. 
He preaches toleration for individual variations of views, and insists that 
“those who love their brothers and believe themselves indifferent to or 
ignorant of God are nearer to the Kingdom than many who think they 
love God and have no charity for their neighbors.” The four evil spirits 
which trouble the Papal Church are said to be the spirit of falsehood, the 
spirit of priestly domination, the spirit of avarice, and the spirit of inflexi- 
ble rigidity and unprogressiveness. The central figure in Fogazzaro’s 
novel is Benedetto, the saint who has purified himself from his sins by a 
life of prayer and of severe penances and of emaciating mortification of 
the flesh, enduring much toil and suffering. Some one has described 
sanctity as genius in religion, and Francis Thompson recently suggested 
that saints may be the only true men of genius. Benedetto is a pathetic 
spiritual figure, instinct with moral beauty, and lifted far above average 
humanity by his utter detachment from worldly things. Yet his trans- 
parent purity of heart, his self-forgetfulness, his love for the poor, do not 
differ in kind, but only in degree, from those of any really religious 
person. In this Roman novel there is no touch of spiritual arrogance in 
Benedetto’s preaching; his addresses are on broad, evangelistic lines, sim- 
ple and direct in language, inspired by tolerance and charity to all men, 
and urging the need of individual conversion and the futility of outward 
observance without the interior spirit. Il Santo is a book of high moral 
purpose and great literary charm, not only a book of faith but of noble 
and overflowing poetry, though written in prose. It appeals to the laity 
for a deeper sense of responsibility and a more serious purpose in life; 
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and to the clergy for a wider tolerance, a more ethical teaching, and more 
disinterestedness. Its author aims to promote a spiritual awakening in 
Italy, and especially in the Papal Church. In the same number of The 
Fortnightly, Constance Elizabeth Maud tells of a visit with a friend to a 
model old French archbishop, whose benign, bountiful, beautiful life had 
won him the title of “Father of His People.” His greeting was so gentle 
and friendly that his visitor’s first thought was, “That smile on his face 
places him at once in the category of God’s good gifts;” and next, Brown- 
ing’s words about the cardinal came to mind, “through such souls, God, 
stooping, shows sufficient of His light for us i’ the dark to rise by.” The 
archbishop showed his guests a statuette of Joan of Arc and said: “To 
me this little figure represents the true Jeanne, which so few of the count- 
less pictures and statues succeed in doing—a young girl, very simple and 
unlearned, yet possessed of a wisdom which astounded the most wise, a 
dauntless courage, and a soul so white it dazzled as the sun at midday. 
In this little figure we see her advancing at the head of her troops, 
listening to the Voice, and following where it leads, heedless of all else.” 
To the question whether he believed Joan heard an actual voice, he 
replied: “Without doubt. One must remember the soul has ears and eyes 
as well as the body, and of a finer quality and power. How else can the 
marvel be accounted for, that a peasant girl of seventeen years was, 
according to the testimony of the generals who fought under her com- 
mand, the greatest military genius of her day, showing a perfect knowl- 
edge of tactics and strategy? Only when they refused to follow her 
counsel did the French troops experience failure.” “But, alas! the Voice 
once failed her in the hour of her direst need,” said the visitor; to which 
the Father of His People answered, “But it was not the hour of her nation’s 
need, remember. Her mission was accomplished. Like her divine Master, 
she had to pass through her hour of darkness and seeming abandonment, 
but the sun was behind the cloud all the time, and the dark hour passed.” 
The old archbishop showed his visitors his garden, and leading them to a 
clump of trees which shut inclosed a little green arbor, he said, “This 
is my concert-room. Here the birds sing always. Morning and evening 
and through the day some of them keep up the song of joy and praise, like 
the lights which burn always before the altar.” Just then a thrush 
warbled a lovely solo overhead, and one of the visitors said, “I cannot 
imagine a happier lot than to be a bird in the archbishop’s garden.” “Ah, 
my daughter,” answered the old man, “even here you would encounter the 
devil in the shape of a big black cat. This world is not a paradise for any- 
one, not even for the birds of my garden.” How useless, inconsistent, 
and imbecile it is for us to scold men for resorting to injurious forms of 
diversion and places of amusement, when we provide nothing better, is 
put sharply to us in an article on Frontiersmen, which tells us that the 
men of the sea, coming ashore for a holiday, or discharged into the mel- 
ancholy slums of big seaports often find the only real amusement visible 
within reach to be getting drunk. And one of them says this word for 
himself and his fellows: “After the great silence we want noise, after the 
loneliness we need company, after the tension we want to relax, after 
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the discomfort to be at ease for a while, after the restraint and confine- 
ment to break loose, and after the dullness to take life red-hot for a change 
—and the hot stuff is taken in a glass. Let only him who has suffered our 
hard life dare to judge us, for this is a matter of natural law, not of 
morals; inevitably the greater the restraint the more powerful the reac- 
tion. One might as well take hair oil for a cough, as prayers and sermons 
for this malady. O, we know better than you can tell us, what a big price 
we pay for our fun; but in most places there is nothing else for us to do. 
No alternative to the bar-room is open to us. In places where getting 
drunk is not the only diversion the bottle has small patronage from our 
tribe. When a contingent of us was sent to attend the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee, and again, later, to share in King Edward's coronation celebration, 
being turned loose in London, they behaved tike Sunday schools.” 

Henry James, that long-anglicized American, returning for a time from 
his chosen exile in Britain, visited Philadelphia and let that fine old city 
take effect on him. Very interesting is his report of impressions received. 
Starting from New York the Pennsylvania Railroad seemed to him not to 
be as other railroads are. It beguiled him with a style and allure of its 
own, as something superior. He says, “The spell began to work on me at 
Twenty-third Street and on the constantly-adorable ferry.” And when 
seated in the train in Jersey City it seemed as if it must in the end carry 
one to some ideal city. Arriving at Philadelphia he was struck with the 
houses, which seemed to wear their little marble steps and lintels and 
cornices and copings in the manner of nice white neckties and collars and 
cuffs and stockings. In the hospitalities of the place he had a sense of 
large friendliness, ordered charm, and perfect peace. The secret of serenity 
is possessed there as in no other city. That friendly community on the 
bland banks of the Delaware and the Schuylkill, Mr. James thinks, is 
more than any other town a society, settled, confirmed and complete. 
New York cannot be thought of as a society, and Chicago still less. 
Quoting the epigram that Boston is not a place but a state of mind, he 
says that Philadelphia isn't a place but a state of consanguinity, which is 
an absolute final condition. An atmosphere of infinite cousinship colors 
the scene and makes the predominant tone. “Having arrived at this felici- 
tous social state Philadelphia has nothing in the world left to struggle 
for or to bristle against; whereas New York, and above all Chicago, are 
only, and most precariously, on the way to it, and indeed, having started 
too late, will probably never arrive. There are for them interferences 
and complications; they will yet know other conditions, but the beatitude 
1 speak of—that of being, in the composed sense, a society—is*lost to them 
forever. Philadelphia, without complications or interferences, enjoys it 
in particular through having begun to invoke it in time. And now she 
has nothing more to invoke; she has everything; her cadres are all full; 
her imagination is at peace. This, exactly again, is the reason of the 
bristling of the other places: the cadres of New York, Chicago, Boston, 
being as to a third of them empty and as to another third objectionably 
filled—with much consequent straining, reaching, heaving, both to attain 
and to eject. What makes a society is thus, more than anything else, the 
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number of organic social relations it represents; by which logic Phila- 
delphia represents nothing but organic social relations. The degrees of 
consanguinity are the cadres; every one of them is full; it is a society in 
which every individual is as many times over cousin, uncle, aunt, niece, 
and so on throngh the list, as poor human nature is susceptible of being. 
These degrees are, when one reflects, the only really organic social rela- 
tions, and when they are all there for everyone the scheme of security, in 
a community, has been worked out. Philadelphia, in other words, not only 
is a family, she must be a ‘happy’ one, and a probable proof that the 
happiness comes as a matter of course if the family but be large enough. 
Consanguinity provides the marks and features, the type and tone and 
ease, the common knowledge and the common consciousness, but number 
is required to make these things social. Number, accordingly, for her 
perfection, was what Philadelphia would have—it having been clear to me 
that she couldn’t not be perfect. She must be, of all goodly villages, the 
very goodliest, probably, in the world; the very largest, and flattest, and 
smoothest, the most rounded and complete.” Mr. James likes Philadelphia 
also because it is not so pushing, nor grasping, nor frantic. “It draws its 
breath with ease, never sounding the awful ‘step lively!’” The large 
absence of the foreign element and the tenement-house life strikes him as 
one of the city’s consummate blessings. His memory of the town is like 
that of “a vast firm chess-board, an immeasurable spread of little squares, 
covered all over by perfect Philadelphians.” The prevailing temperate 
good taste seems to him like the original Quaker drab lightly touched 
with a modern flush, giving it something of the iridescence of the breast 
of a well-fed dove. He is enamored of the elegant simplicity of Independ- 
ence Hall, particularly with the fine interior chambers, looking at which 
he indulges in this expression of his sense of the congruity of the noble 
building with the noble Declaration which made it famous: “One sees 
them immediately as good, delightfully good, on architectural and scenic 
lines, these large, high, wainscoted chambers, as good as any could think- 
ably have been at the time; embracing what was to be done in them with 
such a noble congruity (which in all the conditions they wellnigh might 
have been, as they were luckily no mere tent pitched for the purpose), that 
the historic imagination, reascending the centuries, almost catches them 
in the act of directly suggesting the celebrated coup. One fancies, under 
the high spring of the ceiling and before the great embrasured window- 
sashes of the principal room, some clever man of the period, after a long 
look round, taking the hint. ‘What an admirable place for a Declaration 
of something! What could one here—what couldn't one really declare in 
a room like this?’ And then after a moment: ‘I say, why not our Inde- 
pendence?—capital thing always to declare, and before anyone gets in 
with anything tactless. You'll see that the fortune of the place will be 
made.’ It really takes some such frivolous fancy as that to represent 
with proper extravagance the reflection irresistibly rising there, and that 
it yet would seem pedantic to express with solemnity: the sense, namely, 
of our beautiful escape in not having had to ‘declare’ in any way meanly, 
of our good fortune in having found the suitable building ready for the 
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great occasion.” The one excrescence which afflicted Mr. James by its 
grim gray exterior and its suggestions was the Eastern Penitentiary. Its 
towers and walls remind him of some blighted minor city of France or 
Italy like black Angers or dead Ferrara. He remembers its reputation of 
having given the first flourishing example of the strictly cellular system 
of confinement, the complete sequestration of each individual prisoner; 
and that this system moved Charles Dickens to the passionate protest 
recorded in his American Notes. This huge house of sorrow affected 
Henry James quite painfully, but its rigors must have considerable abate- 
ment, for he says that parts of the interior of the prison suggested a 
sunny Club at a languid hour, with members vaguely lounging and chat- 
ting, with open doors and comparatively cheerful vistas, and plenty of 
rocking-chairs and mazazines. But, looking on the prisoners who were 
thus lounging about, they seemed to him to consist of “full-blown base- 
nesses.” Looking from convict to convict, from type to type, from one 
pair of eyes to another, he could not take them for anything else than base 
men. So far as he could see, the innocent victim of circumstances wasn’t 
there; the poor well-meaning creature who had been merely misled or 
betrayed was not to be found among them. And as he looked the whole 
company over he felt that they were well suited to each other and fit for 
mutual companionship. He studied many of them and was impressed 
with the number and variety of ways there are of looking morally mean. 
He talked for a long time with a rather stylish convict, a charming 
murderer whose death-sentence had been commuted to imprisonment, 
whose manners were such that Mr. James half expected him at any 
moment in that Club-like room to call for coffee and cigars. He explained 
fluently to the visitor, with perfect urbanity and much lucidity and plausi- 
bility, how it was that appearances had taken such an unfriendly attitude 
toward him. But all his explanations did not take out of his face the 
baseness Mr. James saw there. The brand of evil was visible on him. 

A bit of pretty writing is the opening of a chapter in Eden Phil- 
potts’ story, The Whirlwind, picturing an English dairymaid milking 
the cows in the early morning: “Dawn had woven her own texture of 
pearl into the fabric of the moor, and the sun, like a great lamp, hung 
low upon the shoulder of the eastern hills. Silence brooded, save for the 
murmur of water, and all things were still but the stream, upon whose 
restless currents morning wrote in letters of pale gold. The world glim- 
mered under sparkling moisture born of a starry night, and every blade 
of grass and frond of fern lifted its proper jewel to the sun. Peace held 
the waking hour a while, and living man still slept as soundly as the old 
stone heroes in their forgotten graves beneath the heather. Then new- 
born things began to suck the udder, or open little bills for food. Parent 
birds and beasts were busy tending upon their young. The plovers 
mewed far off, and swooped and tumbled; curlews cried; herons took the 
morning upon their wings and swept low and heavily to their hunting 
grounds. Young dawn danced golden-footed over the stony hills, fired the 
greater gorse, lighted each granite pinnacle like a torch, flooded the world 
with radiance, and drank the dew of the morning. Earth also awoke, 
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and her sleeping garb of pearly mist, still spread upon the river valleys, 
at length dwindled, and glowed, and burnt away into the ardent air. Then 
incense of peat smoke ascended in a transparent veil of blue above Ruddy- 
ford, while from the cot hard by came forth a woman. Sarah Jane had 
been at her new life a week, and began to know the cows and their char- 
acters. They waited for her now, and soon the milk purled into her glit- 
tering pails. First the note of the can was sharp and thin; then, as the 
precious fluid spirted, now right, now left, from the teats under Sarah's 
firm fingers, the vessel uttered a milder harmony and finally gave out 
only a dull thud with each addition. The cows waited their turns 
patiently, licked one another’s necks and lowed; as yet no man moved, 
and the milker amused herself by talking to the kine. She sat with her 
cheek pressed to a great red flank, and her hair shone cowslip-color against 
the russet hide of the beast. Her splendid arms were bare to the elbow. 
Already something of the past had vanished from her, and in her eyes 
new thought was added to the old frankness. She thought upon mother. 
hood as she milked these placid mothers; she perceived that the summer 
world was full of mothers wheeling in air and walking on earth. Wife 
hood was good to her, and very dearly she loved the man who had led her 
into it. Sarah Jane whistled sometimes when she felt unusually cheerful. 
She whistled now, and her red lips creased up till they resembled the 
breaking bud of a flower. The sounds she uttered were deep and full, like 
a blackbird’s song, and they made no set tune, but rippled in harmonious, 
sweet, irregular notes, as an accompaniment to kindred thoughts.” 





Tue Letrers or Horace WaALpPoLs, with annotations, in sixteen volumes 
full of glimpses of men and things in the eighteenth century, have been 
noticed in The Atlantic Monthly by Gamaliel Bradford. Walpole, who 
was labeled by Macaulay as an idler, an affected fop, socially a snob, and 
morally a cynical pococurante, was the author of the epigram, “Life is a 
comedy to those who think, a tragedy to those who feel.” He shunned 
responsibility and large affairs, gave himself to light and easy gratifica- 
tions, and cared not for public or philanthropic matters. He never mar- 
ried; apparently was never in love; and counseled against-friendship in 
such words as these: “Do not give way to all the friendship you are capa- 
ble of. By some means or other it will embitter your whole life; and 
though it is very insipid to be indifferent, the vexations consequent upon 
attachments make the satisfactions they produce too dearly bought.” He 
is not fond either of nature or of people. He wrote: “I hate the country; 
I am past the shepherdly age of groves and streams, and am not arrived 
at that of hating everything but what I do myself, as building and plant- 
ing.” Yet he tells us that this distaste for natural pleasures does not 
come from any overfondness for society: “I am so far from growing used 
to mankind by living among them, that my natural ferocity and wildness 
does but every day grow worse. They tire me, they fatigue me; I don’t 
know what to do with them; I don’t know what to say to them; I fling 
open the windows and fancy I want air; and when I get by myself, I 
undress myself, and seem to have had people in my pockets, in my plaits, 
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and on my shoulders.” In view of his professed indifference to people, 
his humane feeling toward the lower creatures is somewhat surprising. 
He said: “We cannot live without destroying animals, but shall we tor- 
ture them for our sport, sport in their destruction? I met a rough officer 
at his house t’ other day, who said he knew such a person was turning 
Methodist, for, in the middle of conversation, he rose and opened the win- 
dow to let out a moth. I told him I did not know the Methodists had any 
principle so good, and that I, who am certainly not on the point of becom- 
ing one, always did so too. One of the bravest and best men I ever knew, 
Sir Charles Wager, I have often heard declare he never killed a fly will- 
ingly.” In the years of our war of the Revolution Walpole denounced the 
tyrannical methods of George the Third and uttered enthusiastic prophe- 
cies of the future of the American Colonies. He wrote: “I have many 
visions about that country and fancy I see twenty empires and republics 
forming upon vast scales over all that continent, which is growing too 
mighty to be kept in subjection to half a dozen exhausted nations in 
Europe.” Walpole was a master of the cynical art of satirical sketching. 
He practiced it on various public men. Charles Townshend, whose willful 
shortsightedness helped to bring on the American Revolution, is thus 
described as addressing the House of Commons, when half-drunk: “In 
this speech he beat Lord Chatham in language, Burke in metaphors, Gren- 
ville in presumption, Rigby in impudence, himself in folly, and everybody 
in good-humor, for he pleased while he provoked at random; was malicious 
to nobody, cheerful to all; and if his speech was received with delight, 
it was remembered only with pity.” One of his masterpieces in satirical 
sketching is his picture of the Duke of Newcastle at the funeral of King 
George the Second: “This grave scene was fully contrasted by the burlesque 
Duke of Newcastle. He fell into a fit of crying the moment he came into 
the chapel, and flung himself back in a stall, the archbishop hovering over 
him with a smelling-bottle—but in two minutes his curiosity got the better 
of his hypocrisy, and he ran about the chapel, with his glass, to spy who 
was or was not there, spying with one hand and mopping his eyes with the 
other. Then returned the fear of catching cold, and the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who was sinking with heat, felt himself weighed down, and found it 
was the Duke of Newcastle, standing upon his train to avoid the chill of 
the marble.” Walpole’s life lacked seriousness. He spent himself mostly 
on trifles. He sneered at Clarissa Harlowe, one of the masterpieces of 
English literature, as “a romance as it might be spiritualized by a Metho- 
dist teacher.” He spent his time in the society of the gay, the rich, and 
the careless, who trifled away their time; of whom Mr. Bradford says: 
“And because, after all, their life, charming as it was, was lived only for 
themselves, only for trifies, those among them who really thought were 
always on the verge of deadly ennui. Madame du Deffand, the noble 
heart, the serious intellect, found herself bored from youth to age. Even 
Walpole, who had a gift for distraction, cried out in his early days, ‘One 
can’t pass one’s youth too amusingly; for one must grow old, and that in 
England; two most serious circumstances, either of which makes people 
gray in the twinkling of a bedstaff.’ And forty years later comes the 
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quiet comment, ‘Nothing can be more insipid than my life.’ Yes, they 
thought only of themselves, of their own society, their own order, these 
brilliant, charming ladies, these gay, witty, courtly gentlemen. The nar- 
row world in which they lived was to them the sole possible world, the 
best world. They had no idea of the stupendous changes which were so 
soon to come, of the new heaven and the new earth which were to take 
the place of their pleasant dalliance and graceful vanities.” In the 
same issue of The Atlantic Monthly, Bradford Torrey writes of Anatole 
France, whom Edmund Gosse calls “the most interesting intelligence work- 
ing at this moment in the field of letters.” Anatole France is a literary 
critic who says: “As I understand it, criticism, like philosophy and his- 
tory, is a sort of romance, and al! romance, taken rightly, is a sort of auto- 
biography. The good critic is he who brightly narrates the adventures of 
his own mind in its intercourse with masterpieces. The critic should 
begin his discourse by saying: ‘Gentlemen, I am going to speak about 
myself apropos of Shakespeare, or of Racine, or of Pascal, or of Goethe. 
It is a fine occasion.’” His dissertation on Shakepeare’s conception of 
Hamilet’s character takes the form of an address to Hamlet himself. He 
explains to Hamlet why part of the audience to which he was presented 
were inattentive: “It was an audience of Frenchmen and Frenchwomen. 
You were not in evening dress, you had no amorous intrigue in the world 
of high finance, and you wore no flower in your buttonhole. For that 
reason the ladies coughed a little in their boxes while eating iced fruits. 
Your adventures could not interest them. They were not worldly adven- 
tures; they were only human adventures. Besides, you force people to 
think, and that is an offense which will never be pardoned to you here.” 
Anatole France, the distinguished littératéur, is a man who keeps the child- 
mind and never forgets his boyhood. The man of forty tells of his boy- 
dreams and ambitions. At one time he resolved to become a famous saint 
(every boy is bound to be famous somehow); and he set about it at once 
with fastings, an improvised hair shirt, and even an attempt, inglori- 
ously brought to nought by the strong arms of the housemaid, to play 
the réle of Simeon Stylites in the kitchen. What with this muscular, 
unsympathetic maid—who also tore his hair shirt from him—and his 
father, equally unsympathetic, who pronounced him stupid, the boy had a 
bad day of it, and by nightfall, as he says, “recognized that it is very 
difficult to be a saint while living with one’s family. I understood why 
St. Antony and St. Jerome went into the desert to dwell among lions and 
satyrs; and I resolved to retire the next day to a hermitage.” And so he 
did, choosing a labyrinth in the neighboring Jardin des Plantes. This 
author and critic writes thus of his childhood years: “I lived happy days 
without writing. I led a contemplative and solitary life the memory of 
which is still sweet to me. Then, though I studied nothing, I learned 
much. In fact, it is in strolling that one makes beautiful intellectual and 
moral discoveries.” So it is. The deathless story of the Birkenhead 
and its heroes has been retold recently as follows: “In the early part of 
1852 some troops were sent out to Africa to aid Sir Harry Smith, who was 
fighting the Kaffirs. On board the Birkenhead, a troopship, carrying four 
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guns, were four hundred and ninety-four men and fifty-six women and 
children. On February 23 the Birkenhead arrived at Saint Simon’s Bay, 
where all but twenty of the women and children were landed, and whence 
the ship continued its voyage for Algoa Bay on the twenty-fifth. The 
weather was fine, and there was every prospect of making a prosperous 
end of the journey. A good lookout was kept by two men stationed at the 
bows, and a leadsman, heaving his line from the paddle-box, took sound- 
ings in that last middle watch, for the ship was near the land, the loom 
of which had all the night been visible from three to four points on the 
port bow. At about ten minutes before two o’clock the leadsman, Abel 
Stone, ordinary seaman, got soundings in twelve or thirteen fathoms, of 
which he gave notice to the officer of the watch. He threw the line again; 
but before he could get another cast of the lead the ship struck! The 
shock was as sudden as it was violent. While commander Salmon ordered 
the engines to be stopped and the boats to be lowered, Colonel Seton sum- 
moned the military o‘ficers, bidding them to keep order among the men, 
and to carry out the behests of the commander. In the very moment 
of crisis orders were swiftly and quietly obeyed. There was no confusion, 
no murmuring, not even on the poop, where the troops were drawn up 
together with the women and children. In a few moments the certainty 
of death seemed to face them all. The command to stop the engines com- 
pleted the ruin. The ‘turn astern’ did but increase the disaster; the ship 
struck again; and all hope of safety was at an end. And the worst was 
not yet. Of all the boats on board, only three could be lowered. Who 
was responsible for the many accidents it boots not to inquire. Rotten 
tackle, rusted pins and bolts, did their work. But the commander kept 
his wits. Seeing that the ship must in a few minutes go down, he 
ordered that the women and children should be got into the cutter, a 
work of great difficulty safely accomplished by Ensign Lucas and Sergeant 
Kilkeary. Meanwhile, the ship was speedily breaking on the rocks. Down 
crashed the funnel, and in a few minutes all hands were called to go aft, 
as the ship was sinking by the head. On the poop Colonel Seton, Ensign 
Lucas, and the other officers stood calmly waiting for death, when suddenly 
the commander shouted: ‘All those that can swim, jump overboard and 
make for boats.’ And then it was that the perfection of discipline was 
displayed. Captain Wright and Lieutenant Girardot, upon hearing this, 
begged the men not to do as the commander had said, as the boat with the 
women must be swamped. In response to this chivalrous appeal the 
soldiers, grouped upon the sinking poop, almost to a man stood fast. To 
their eternal honor be it said, not more than three made the attempt, 
and the cutter with the women and children pulled safely away. That was 
the supreme moment of the Birkenhead. There was no vainglorious con- 
tempt of death, no military pomp, no unnecessary ceremony. But the 
mistaken order of the commander, which given at such a moment we 
cannot condemn, encouraged the men to swamp the boat in which were 
the women and children. And the men no sooner saw what might be the 
consequence of jumping overboard than they firmly held their place and 
went down with the wreck.” 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
The Duty of Imperial Thinking. By W. L. WATKINSON, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 270. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Fifty-three brief Bible studies, or essays on Scripture texts, marked 
by Dr. Watkinson’s well-known genius for illustration and fertile sugges- 
tiveness. Part of the essay which gives title to the book is as follows: 
“It is only as we realize our relation to the ages, to all who came before 
us, to all who succeed us, striving to do our duty to the whole, that we are 
conscious of dignity, strength, and satisfaction. Thinking imperially, 
recognizing ourselves in mankind, and becoming its helper, we taste a 
pure, vast joy impossible to a life centered in mean egotism and the 
narrow sphere of personal interests. An essential way to redeem life 
from insignificance and satiety is to identify ourselves with a great cause. 
Mr. Sanborn writes thus of Thoreau: ‘The atmosphere of earnest purpose 
which pervaded the great movement for the emancipation of the slaves 
gave to the Thoreau family an elevation of character which was ever after 
perceptible, and imparted an air of dignity to the trivial details of life.’ 
Identification with a great cause imparts elevation to the humblest sin- 
cere and intelligent coworker. One of the best things arising out of 
political partisanship is that it gives a touch of largeness to lives other- 
wise paltry and squalid. Identification with the temperance crusade, the 
cause of purity or mercy, or any other similar movement, lifts men into 
a larger sphere, and creates a satisfying sense of the value and glory 
of life. A great enthusiasm tends to make small men great, or, at least 
to evoke the greatness that otherwise would have remained latent. Best 
of all, let us recognize in its fullness the government of God bringing 
in the kingdom of Christ; here we have the sum of all great causes. 
To plan and pray for the establishment of Christ’s reign in the whole 
earth is indeed to think imperially. Nothing small or mean can dwell in 
a soul dominated by this great thought and fired by this sublime passion. 
What many of us need, to forget our sorrows, to banish our weariness, 
to overcome our indifference and disgust with life, to fill our days with 
poetry and romance, is to enlist in a great cause, to serve our nation and 
race, to become workers in that kingdom that ruleth all, and that ruleth 
all to the end of filling the world with righteousness and peace. ‘For 
Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through Thy work: I will triumph in the 
works of Thy hands.’ Naturalists affirm that the size of the fish found in 
Central Africa is subtly influenced by the dimensions of the lake in which 
they live, the same species being larger or smaller in proportion to the 
scale of their habitat. Living in a small world, we men dwindle and 
wither; but as knowledge and imagination, faith and hope, make us 
citizens of a vaster universe, corresponding characters of glory are 
imprinted on our soul.” In a chapter on the possibility of the soul’s 
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restoration from sin is this passage: “There is within the soul itself an 
instinct of hope which the greatest disaster can hardly extinguish. The 
doctrines of metempsychosis and of purgatory, in the opinion of some, 
show the natural unwillingness of men to believe in final defeat and 
failure. Hope springs eternal in the human breast. Picturing the conduct 
of men during an awful storm at sea, Victor Hugo observes: ‘By degrees, 
however, they began to hope again. Such are the unsubmergible mirages 
of the soul! There is no distress so complete but that even in the most 
critical moments the inexplicable sunrise of hope is seen in its depths.’ 
The text is an appeal to this very instinct. ‘Shall they fall, and not arise? 
shall he turn away, and not return?’ Is it not a natural instinct that, 
if one stumbles, he attempts to rise again? if one wanders, he seeks to 
return to the point whence he departed? God appeals to that instinct of 
recovery, that temper of hope, which he has established deep in the heart. 
However abjectly we sink, that bit of blue, that gilt of a star, that fainting 
halo of the sunset which yet lingers in the guiltiest soul, assures us that 
God has not forgotten to be gracious, and prompts us to penitence and 
faith, to hope and effort.” An essay on the words “The Mountains shall 
bring Peace” contains this on the connection between elevation and 
peace: “The consciousness of God, the knowledge of his everlasting 
righteousness, the experience of the truth, mercy, and grace of Jesus 
Christ, the sense of eternity—these high truths can deeply move us, 
restrain us, inspire us, guarantee our utmost salvation, and nothing else 
can. Peace amid the frictions and wounds of outward life is only possible 
whilst the soul is uplifted and invigorated by heavenly virtue. Only 
as we transcend our troubles can we master them. The greatness and 
loftiness of the mountain must pass into our mind, the wideness and 
depth of the sea into our heart,-if we are to live untroubled by the 
vicissitudes of human fortune. A thousand pretentious maxims and 
mancuvres designed to keep trouble at a distance are little less than 
absurd; vexation and pain must be swallowed up in thoughts and consola- 
tions not of this world. The psalmist bemoans himself: ‘O that I had 
wings like a dove! Then would I fly away, and be at rest. Lo, then 
would I wander far off, I would lodge in the wilderness. I would haste 
me to a shelter from the stormy wind and tempest.’ There is a truer way 
than this out of a painful situation. Mr. Hudson tells us that in Patagonia 
he was much surprised by the behavior of a couple of sweet songsters 
during a thunderstorm. On a still, sultry day in summer he was standing 
watching masses of black cloud coming rapidly over the sky, while a 
hundred yards from him stood the two birds also apparently watching the 
approaching storm with interest. Presently the edge of the cloud touched 
the sun, and a twilight gloom fell on the earth. The very moment the 
sun disappeared the birds rose up and began singing their long resounding 
notes, though it was loudly thundering at the time, while vivid flashes of 
lightning lit the black cloud overhead. He watched their flight and 
listened to their notes, till suddenly as they made a wide sweep upwards 
they disappeared in the cloud, and their voices seemed to come from an 
immense distance. The cloud continued emitting sharp flashes of light- 
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ning, but the birds never reappeared, and after six or seven minutes 
once more their notes sounded loud and clear above the muttering thunder. 
They had paseed through the cloud into the clear atmosphere above it, 
and the naturalist expresses his surprise at their fearlessness. But really 
did not these sweet singers, passing through the thunder-cloud and singing 
above it, show us the true policy for dark days? We must not attempt 
to evade our troubles, not to resist them, not to fly before them, but simply 
to transcend them. Soaring into the clear atmosphere above, the thunder 
will not terrify nor the lightning smite. We become oblivious of a score 
of things which irritate and wound others to madness. Just as those 
wise, brave birds mounted beyond the tempest into the blue heavens and 
golden sunshine, so the devout soul in faith and prayer, in hallowed 
thought and feeling, wings its way into the calm azure of the heaven 
of heavens until the storms are overpast and.gone. Even whilst yet in 
the flesh we are with the angels, and with glorified spirits who dwell 
in the stillness where beyond these voices there is peace. In those 
serene heights Christ dwells and ever exhorts his people, Lift up your 
eyes to the heavens where I sit; in faith and hope and love claim your 
place by my side; and your heart shall not be troubled, neither shall it be 
afraid.” On Satan’s question “Doth Job fear God for nought?” Dr. 
Watkinson comments thus: “Human nature is capable of far more disin- 
terestedness than it usually gets credit for. Selfish instincts are indeed 
strong, and sadly overlay the higher instincts, yet we are often reminded 
of the latent poetry of the human heart. Miss Anna Swanwick, the 
translator of the dramas of AJschylus, formed a class of shopgirls and 
servants. Once, when she was trying to interest them in Milton’s poetry, 
someone suggested that instruction in arithmetic would be more 
suitable and useful, considering their work and their future. Miss Swan- 
wick thought not, but resolved to leave it to themselves to decide. So 
at their next meeting she put the question to them, ‘Which do you prefer— 
instruction in the poets or in bookkeeping?’ and, not to hasten their 
decision, left them to discuss it among themselves, telling them that 
she would come back for their answer. When she returned she found 
that only two of the girls were in favor of what bore upon their ordinary 
work; all the rest wished what would take them away from it or lift 
them above it. We get splendid glimpses of the higher susceptibilities and 
possibilities of human nature when and where we least expect them; a 
noble idealism triumphs over gross secularism, flashing out like a diamond 
in the dark. By the glorious energy of divine light and grace this faculty 
of disinterestedness is stimulated until the love of truth, right, and beauty 
fills the soul, and the whole man is mastered by the highest impulses and 
forces, unconscious of meaner interests and hopes. The raiser of the 
celebrated Shirley poppy tells how he noticed in a waste corner of his 
garden a patch of common wild field-poppies, one solitary flower having a 
very narrow edge of white; preserving its seed, and by careful and diligent 
culture year by year, the successive flowers got a larger infusion of white 
to tone down the red, whilst the black central portion was gradually 
changed, until the flower throughout became absolutely a pure white. 
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Just as the skill of man, taking advantage of a slight tendency in the 
flower, transforms the black heart and fiery leaves of a poisonous weed 
into a sort of eucharistic lily; so divine grace seizes upon the gracious 
susceptibilities of degenerate nature, and converts the selfish soul into the 
rarest beauty of purity and disinterestedness. We have seen too many 
delightful changes worked in humanity to doubt this crowning transforma- 
tion.” A sermon-essay on Vicarious Faith, from Mark 2. 3, has the follow- 
ing: “What we can do for our friends circumstantially is even exceeded 
by what we can do for them touching character. A German writer justly 
observes: ‘Esteem your brother to be good, and he is so. Confide in the 
half-virtuous man, and he becomes wholly virtuous. Encourage your 
pupil by the assumption that he possesses certain faculties, and they will 
be developed in him.’ In moral attainment and efficiency vicarious faith, 
working by love, avails much. We must remember this in dealing with 
children. Let your child know that you believe in him, that you are 
satisfied as to his capacity and ability for goodness, without prophesying 
smooth things anticipate good things, and you have gone a long way 
toward making him all you could wish him to be. Your faith makes it 
easy for the child to believe. In the treatment of young persons generally 
this canon of education must be followed. Esteem them to be good, confide 
in them, assume that they are genuine and sincere, and your faith on 
their behalf stimulates and saves them. In dealing with the lapsed never 
forget this secret. The morally impotent and palsied, the blind and 
crippled, the leprous and dying, are saved by hope, and our hope may 
kindle that of the most forlorn and despairing. Seeing our faith the 
shipwrecked brother, perchance, takes heart again, and struggles into that 
higher life our charity painted for him. In our intercourse with one 
_ another let us always proceed on these grounds of mutual faith, love, and 
hope. And there is nothing quixotic in this belief in and for one another, 
in and for the worst. All men have a great capacity for salvation; and 
faith, sympathy, and sacrifice work wonders. The very best way in which 
we can serve our fellows is to get them to Christ; believing in him, and 
in his power to save those who come to him, let us despair of no one. 
Let us imitate the courage of these bearers of the sick of the palsy. They 
dared much, and their boldness and aggressiveness carried the day. 
Let us imitate the sympathy of this ambulance corps. Without a real love 
to men we shall never undertake anything desperate on their behalf. 
Let us emulate the sacrificial spirit of these helpers of the helpless, After 
Christ has borne the cross for us we ought not to shrink from any burden 
that implies the salvation of the lost. Finally, let us be instructed by 
the combination of these heroic friends in the interest of the palsied. 
‘Borne of four.’ Codéperation goes far in the salvation of men. Parent, 
teacher, preacher, and friend must unite if salvation is to come to the 
house. Iron chests holding great treasure are sometimes secured by three 
or four locks, and it is only by the concurrence of those who hold the 
several keys that the chest can be opened. Thus again and again the 
treasures of grace are reached only as two or three agree in prayer and 
effort. When Epworth parsonage was burnt, the child John Wesley was 
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saved through an upper window by neighbors who stood on each other’s 
shoulders. Thus the soul itself is often a brand plucked from the burning 
by the combined sympathies, supplications, and sacrifices of those who 
have caught the spirit of the Master.” 


The Forgotten Secret. By W.J. DAwson. 16mo, pp. 64. New York and Chicago: Fiem- 
ing H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, 50 cents, net. 

If one wishes to read a spiritualizing book on prayer, or if a minister 
intends preaching on that vital theme and wants to have mind and heart 
filled for such a sermon, this slim little book may be recommended as a 
quickening and illuminating volume. Its title is taken from the eminent 
scientist, Sir Oliver Lodge, who recently declared prayer to be the For- 
gotten Secret of the Church. Concerning the meaning of the human 
instinct to pray, felt and seen the world over and the centuries through, 
it is justly said that if prayer has no significance, no use, and no real 
relation to the economy of life, it is clearly the most extraordinary 
delusion that ever possessed the human mind. “It is as though a man 
should stand at a telephone whose wire is cut, speaking thousands of 
messages to an unhearing ear, and inventing replies which have their 
only origin in his own imagination. The incoherent brain of madness 
could invent no crazier occupation. Either he who scoffs at prayer or they 
who practice it are mad—there is no escape from the dilemma. But it is 
searcely possible that immemorial custom has no sanction in experience. 
Reason itself affirms some intelligent Presence at the other end of the 
telephone. It is incredible that vast generations of men, and among them 
the wisest and the best, should have spent their lives talking to their own 
Echo.” The reaching out of the soul in prayer is thus illustrated: “We 
have all seen in the clear green water of the sea-pools those delicate 
creatures which children speak of by the common term, ‘jelly-fish.’ 
Inactive, they have little beauty, but as we watch them a sudden prompt- 
ing seizes them, and they push out a score of exquisite tentacles and 
filaments, which find a response in elements unseen by us. So when a man 
truly prays the delicate tentacles of the soul push themselves out, and 
explore the infinite in search of God. The human soul seeks the Soul of 
the universe, until it grips, and is gripped by, the living force of God. 
We apprehend that by which we are apprehended. The Soul of the 
universe enfolds our soul, and for an instant the life of God flows into our 
being, enriching and invigorating it. When we use these latter terms 
of enrichment and invigoration, we admit the reflex influence of prayer; 
but we claim the positive act also of a real contact with God. And as 
the questing tentacles in the green sea-water find elements of nutriment 
invisible to us, so our souls feed on God, and draw into the secret foun- 
tains of our life the force of His divine being. This is prayer as Christ 
conceived it. He and the Father were one—one in the mystery of contact, 
communion, sipirtual absorption. Prayer is thus the commingling of 
two personalities: thou and thy Father: a conscious contact of my 
consciousness and God’s consciousness; and these two in the act of 
prayer become for me the only two abiding realities in the universe.” 
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Defining one of the differences between Christian and non-Christian 
praying, Dr. Dawson says: “In the older religions the suppliant seems to be 
continually saying, ‘Let my will be done;’ in the Christian religion we are 
taught to say, ‘Let Thy will be done.’ The Christian conception of prayer 
is not to persuade God to do something for us, but to bring ourselves into 
such submission to God that he may be able to work in and through us. 
A very simple illustration may make this clear to us. How is it that the 
wireless Marconi message finds its way to some particular ship? Under 
the midnight stars, upon the wide white surges of the ocean, there toss, 
it may be, a score of ships, yet the Marconigram interprets itself to one 
ship alone. Why is this? Simply because at the topmast of the one ship 
there is a tiny apparatus which is tuned into exact accord with the corre- 
sponding apparatus from which the message originated. They share a 
common rhythm, and it is by means of this rhythm that this viewless 
force, which does not so much as exist for all these other ships, becomes 
intelligent to this one ship. In the same way the object of all prayer 
is to establish correspondence with God, and this correspondence is 
possible only when the common rhythm between man and God is found. 
Prayer is the effort to bring the human soul into tune with the Infinite. 
Hence its chief note is submission, its chief aim is receptivity to God. 
It is not a mechanical answer we seek, but the inflowing of God’s being 
into ours in whatever fashion may seem best to him.” Dr. Dawson, 
referring to the part which prayer played in the conversion of Professor 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr., in the special meetings held in Schenectady, 
N. Y., in November, 1905, says: “I began my mission with an address on 
prayer, recommending my hearers to seek during the day one hour of 
perfect solitude, in which they might make for themselves ‘the experi- 
ment of prayer.’ This counsel Professor Hale acted upon with memorable 
results to himself. He continued the experiment, not for a single hour, 
but throughout the week, and as he did so, he began to realize himself, and 
his real needs. ‘As the week went on,’ he writes, ‘I began to be conscious 
of a curious change in myself, which I did not and do not now explain. 
My pleasure in the many interests which made up my life began to 
diminish and become dull. Instead of desiring to finish up the duties of 
life to turn to its pleasures, I found that for the time its pleasures had 
little interest. Art, literature, scholarship, the theater, the various things 
that had filled my mind, as well as some others which I need not par- 
ticularize, lost attraction. Further even, plans, possibilities, ambitions of 
one sort and another, of which I had a number in hand, no longer inter- 
ested me. . . . I noticed this loss of interest, and entirely without 
regret. The attraction of nature held on longer than the rest. I remember 
one morning looking out of the window at a row of elms which I had for 
years looked at with delight while dressing, taking particular pleasure 
in their change of aspect with the changing year. I said to myself, quite 
consciously, ‘I wonder if that is going, too,’ and before I had finished the 
sentence I was aware that love of nature had gone with the rest... . I 
felt no especial lack, however; I believe I was conscious of a greater 
interest.’ The end of the experiment came when Professor Hale knew 
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that all these things had passed out of his life, to make way for the 
entrance of Christ. There was left to him ‘Jesus only.’ And his final 
summary is, ‘By my personal experience I can say that the way to the 
Cross is through prayer.’” After saying that nothing but prayer keeps 
alive spiritual power in the individual or in the church, our evangelist 
notes that this spiritual element has never wholly perished in the history 
of Christianity. “That element, .like a smothered fire, has continually 
sprung up in vital flame, in the unlikeliest ways and places; in the heart 
of a Francis of Assisi, in the zeal of the Lollards, in the enthusiasm of 
Wesley, in the tender passion of a Catherine of Siena, and a Catherine 
Booth. And therein lies our lesson; for whenever and wherever the 
spiritual element has regained ascendancy in the church, it has been the 
signal of immediate conquest. Men do not really desire the meretricious 
substitutes we offer them in the name of Christ; neither the ritual 
splendor, nor the seduction of art and music, nor the attractions of the 
social club; to the man spiritually hungry, as most men are, these things 
are the bitter gifts of stones instead of bread. But the hungry man comes 
where the bread is, and the frozen man where the fire is. It is little after 
all that the world asks of us; it is simply that we shall give that which 
it is in our power to give, the impulse to man’s latent spirituality; that we 
should show ourselves possessed of that which we boast is our sole preroga- 
tive, the spiritual dynamic which redeems the soul. To whomsoever this 
secret of the soul’s dynamic is known men will gather, and in the long run 
they will gather to no one else. Let the church return to the life of prayer, 
and in the same hour the era of enduring conquest will begin.” The lack 
of spiritual power is the cause of the church’s misfortune and defeat. 
Prayerlessness is punished by spiritual barrenness. Dr. Dawson illus- 
trates thus: “I remember once, when visiting at a country house in the 
hottest period of the year, being surprised by the perfume of flowers that 
filled my bedroom in the early morning, until rising almost with the 
sun one morning, I discovered the reason. It was a very simple reason, 
nothing more than this, that with the first light the gardener was busy 
watering the flowers beneath my window, and from those watered flowers 
came the fragrance that filled my room with sweetness. There are lives 
also, that, exposed to the hottest sun of daily toil, possess the secret of 
freshness and perfume and are unwithered, because they are kept watered 
with the living water that flows from the throne of God and of the Lamb. 
‘He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, and beside still waters.’ 
Prayer is the soul’s pasture and the soul’s dew, and he who prays much 
is as ‘a tree planted by the rivers of water, whose leaf shall not wither.” 


The Unlighted Lustre.—Addresses from a Glasgow Pulpit. By the Rev. G. H. MorRRI- 
son. M. A., Glasgow. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This is the fourth volume of sermons issued by Dr. Morrison. We 
call them sermons although two have no texts and might be called 
addresses. There are thirty of them. Seven seem to have texts new to 
the preacher’s pen: Job. 15. 23; Ezra 3. 26; Jer. 9. 2 and 40. 4-6; 1 Kings 
20. 28; and here the title is so capital that one wonders that it is not 
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used often, “The Partial Exclusion of God;” Luke 18. 4; Ezek. 36. 11; 
Mark 15. 35. None of these seem to have been used by any other preacher 
who has published his sermons as far as we can ascertain. For the 
first sermon a common text is used: Phil. 4. 8, “Think on these things.” 
It is the last clause of the verse. Most preachers use the whole verse. 
Having examined more than forty sermons on this text we find a new 
illustration of the saying that we get from the Bible what we bring to it. 
Seventeen make it the basis of sermons on Christian Morality. Isaac 
Watts has ten of the seventeen. Dr. R. W. Dale preached on the whole 
verse with the subject, “Education of Conscience;” Bishop A. C. A. Hall, 
of Vermont, approaches this with “Discipline of the Heart.” W. B. Pope 
found in it the “Meditation and Practice of Holiness;” Professor Marvin R. 
Vincent had a similar idea, for his subject is “Taste and Holiness;” 
R. W. Clark found in it the basis of a sociological sermon, and preaches 
on the “Duty of Employers.” The man who seems to have come nearest 
the truth of the verse is Angelo Canoll, the great preacher of the Troy 
Conference, and later of California. His subject is “The Ethical and 
Zsthetic in Christianity.” Normal Macleod, the Scotch preacher, is 
nearly as good with “The Expansiveness of Christian Life.” We find three 
other sermons on the last clause of the verse. 

James Lewis has the subject of the “Influence of Thought on Char- 
acter.” His treatment is in brief after the following plan: I. Can we carry 
out the plan of the Apostle, and what will be the effect of doing so? 
1. Man’s thoughts are an index of his character. 2. Man’s thoughts have 
an influence on his character. II. What are.the things of which we are 
exhorted to think? 1. Things of God in Jesus Christ. (a) Illustrated by 
the teaching and life of the church. (b) Must be retained. (c) We must 
not be blind to the truth. (d) Our thinking cannot be done for us. 
III. Evils resulting from neglect. 1. Want of thoroughness. 2. Men follow 
after vanity and the dishonorable. 3. A contrast with Christ. IV. Results 
of obedience. 1. God and evil thought do not dwell together. 2. The 
mind is made a temple. 

Sam Jones, the evangelist, has one of his most remarkable sermons 
on this text. We also give his outline. I. As a man thinks so is he. 
Il. We have something to do with creation. III. What is a thought? 
The result of an impression on one of the five senses. IV. Therefore we 
should exercise care. 1. The need of truth. 2. The need of honesty. 
8. The need of justice. 4. The need of purity. 

Louis Albert Banks used the phrase as the background for his sermon 
on the “Importance of Harnessing our Thoughts.” We present his outline. 
Introduction—A startling command. I. The thoughts.of God. II. The 
thoughts of man. 1. Invention and achievement. 2. Character the result 
of thought. 3. Tyranny of thought. 4. The thoughts of the heart master 
the will. 5. We cannot help evil thoughts. (a) Fill the mind with good. 
(b) Cleansing of the heart. III. The delightful character of the thoughts 
of the exhortation. 1. They add to our joy and peace. 2. They take 
away anxiety. 

Now let us turn back to Dr. Morrison and trace his line of thought. 
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Subject—“The Discipline of Thought.” Introduction—The Unseen. 
I. Government of thought. 1. A Hard Task. 2. Happiness depends upon 
it. 3. Unconscious influence lies in it. 4. Thought and temptation. 
II. How does the gospel help? 1. Light is a power for thought mastery. 
2. Love. 3. Life. By contrasting the four treatments one will note three 
things, simplicity, clearness, and progression in thought, present in this 
one to a greater degree. This gives a fair specimen of Morrison’s method 
of treatment. Let us examine his thought. It is enough to give two of 
many examples. His sermon on the “Dislike of the Commonplace” has 
the following passage near its end (p. 56): “The more I study Christ's 
life the more I am impressed by the value that he set upon the ordinary. 
He took a common lily that grew in tens of thousands, and he said of it, 
‘Not even Solomon in all his glory.’ He took a commonplace child— 
mot overclean, perhaps, but with such eyes!—and said of it, ‘Of such 
is the kingdom of God.’ For Christ, there was a whole universe within 
the mustard seed. For Christ, there was a revelation in the sparrows. 
For Christ, there was a wealth of meaning in a village. For Christ, in a 
piece of broken bread there was a sacrament. Whatever Naaman did, 
it is clear that Jesus of Nazareth never turned away from the common- 
place in a rage.” The other is from his address on the “Looks of Christ” 
(p. 196). “There are certain hours when we seem to forget everything. 
There are seasons of panic and there are times of crisis when all that 
a man has won seems to be blotted out. But sometimes in a shipwreck, 
when men are panic-stricken, the touch of a hand will bring them to them- 
selves. And sometimes in a fire, when women are beside themselves, the 
cry of a child will quiet them again. So Peter, panic-stricken and beside 
himself, had one look and one only, from his Lord, and in that look the 
past was all revived. He remembered the warning that the Lord had 
uttered; he remembered the kindness that his Lord had shown. The 
past—the dear, dead days beyond recall; and THERE was the Master, HERE 
his foremost follower! The Lord turned and looked on Peter, and the 
memories in the look broke Peter’s heart.” There is not a sermon in the 
book that is not worth reading. In it all there is a constant breathing of 
love for humanity. They are from the heart to the heart. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


America in Literature. By GEorGE E. WooDBERRY. Crown 8vo, pp. 253. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

A general survey, noting the chief figures of our literature from 
Freneau and Brockden Brown to Joaquin Miller and Lew Wallace. Profes- 
sor Woodberry’s ratings are independent, as seen in the positiveness with 
which he puts Longfellow next to Emerson in the New England group of 
authors; and also in the rank he assigns to Bret Harte. Of the Knicker- 
bocker group, centering in New York, Irving, Cooper, and Bryant are 
named as figures of national magnitude, with Willis, Drake, and Halleck, 
as lesser lights, and Curtis as last of the line that began with Irving— 
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Curtis surpassing all of them in cheerfulness, intrinsic winningness, and 
unfailing grace. Of Bryant it is said that he was in poetry what Beecher 
was in religion—an infusion of highly liberalized moral power—power 
being a heritage from Puritanism. Bryant had moral depth, penetration, 
intensity, and all that religious fervor fosters and spirituality develops. 
In him natural piety was elemental, and in his verse he was a seer, a 
priest of the holy affections of the heart in communion with nature's 
God. The hills and skies of Berkshire had roofed a temple for him, and 
the forest had aisled it, and wherever he moved he was within the divine 
precincts. Eternity was always in the same room with him. It was this 
sense of grandeur in nature and in man, the perpetual presence of a 
cosmic relation, that dignified his verse and made its large impression; 
even his little blue gentian has the atmosphere of the whole sky. 
Religious feeling was fundamental in his pure though uncovenanted 
poetry. In the New England group are shown the elegance of Longfellow, 
the self-sufficiency of Hawthorne, the manhood-worth of Whittier, the 
Brahman pride of Holmes, the cleverness of Lowell, and the radicalism 
of Phillips. Channing’s work, it is noted, has lost distinction in the lapse 
of time, and blurs into half-forgotten things like ancestral strains. 
Emerson, foremost figure of all, in genius transcending all, the child of 
Harvard and its teacher, was by nature fast rooted in what lies beneath 
education, culture, books, even in the deep communal level which made 
him a son of the soil, and one of the people. The New England stock 
shone forth in him, its most highly perfected form, and his accomplish- 
ment in language gave the racial elements voice. He was the exemplar 
of plain living and high thinking. In the large world he would have been 
called a poor man, but in his own village he was well off; living the life 
of a refined gentleman on his thousand dollars a year, and rearing his 
family on this sum in an atmosphere of cultivation; economical, frugal 
even, but independent; keeping the old Puritan perspective of the relative 
worth of spiritual and temporal things; holding to the lasting transcend- 
ency of the spiritual, and the evanescence of the temporal, without any 
sense of effort or superior airs, in a singularly high and exemplary way. 
Emerson was the white, consummate flower of Puritanism. “Puritanism, 
the old search for God in New England, ended in him; and he became its 
medium at its culminating moment of vision and of freedom, because 
he was a racial man, and held condensed, purified, and heightened in his 
own soul the developed genius of the small, free, resolute, righteous, God- 
fearing people, the child of whose brief centuries he was.” Coming to 
«Longfellow Professor Woodberry says: “If heaven ever grants the prayer 
that a poet may write the songs of a people, it is surely in such poems as 
Longfellow’s that the divine gift reveals its presence. They are in the 
mouths of children and on the lips of boys, and that is well; but they 
are also strength and consolation to older hearts; they are read in quiet 
hours, they are murmured in darkened rooms, they blend with the sacred 
experiences of many lives. Say what one will, the ‘Psalm of Life’ is a 
trumpet-call, and a music breathes from ‘Resignation’ in which the clod 
on the coffin ceases to be heard, and dies out of the ear at last with 
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peace.” Longfellow was a product of the old Puritan stock, and its most 
cultivated gentleman, but he also enters most easily at lowly doors; 
which last statement, we should say, is even more true of Whittier. 
Writing of the South, Professor Woodberry likens Timrod to the whip- 
poor-will, a thin, pathetic, twilight note; and Hayne to the mocking bird, 
though confessing that the comparison does poor justice to the bird. He 
thinks Poe is as much a product of the South as Whittier is of New 
England. His manners and temperament, his moods of feeling, were 
Southern. His sentimentalism, his conception of womanhood and its 
qualities, of manhood and its conduct, his weakness, his sensibility, his 
gloom and dream, his response to color and music, were of that race and 
place. He fed himself chiefly on Byron and Moore. He is the only poet 
who is on record as a defender of human slavery. He is called in the 
book before us “the lone star of the South;” though immediately after 
that characterization is the surprising suggestion that the war song of 
“Dixie” may eventually be rated as the most immortal contribution of the 
South to the national literature. In the great West, three names have led, 
Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, and Lew Wallace, with the first named far 
outshining the other two. Two elements, omnipresent in genuine western 
life, Bret Harte was master of—humor and picturesqueness. He wove 
them both together with romance. The son of a Greek professor in 
Albany, New York, he grew up in a library and was bred on literature 
from boyhood. He was flung, a stripling youth, into the early California 
ferment, impressionable and sharp to observe, with eyes trained on con- 
temporaneous man. “The environment there was crowded with artistic 
elements, and he began to select, with directness and simplicity, and 
combine and create; and, without knowing it, he had found the gold 
that grows not dim and melts not away. His graphic power was great; 
the vividness of the scenes, the sharpness of the character, the telling 
force of the incident, the reality of the talk, the simple depth of the senti- 
ment, made up a body of human truth, clear, picturesque, sincere, and home- 
spun, which went at once to the heart.” Bret Harte’s art has democratic 
power. “The vital persistence of human nature in men and women, the 
primitive emotions and virtues of our kind still instinctively put forth, 
to comfort and support life in comradery, independent of civilization left 
behind, and institutions dropped out, and the habits of orderly society 
disused—the man in his natural manhood, the woman in her natural 
womanhood—this is the core of the life he sets forth; and the human 
qualities in his tales have their brilliancy of tone and effect, because 
they are so disengaged from convention, institution, use, anil wont, and 
show the clear grain. Character is the mark he aims at, and unless 
character has truth, it is naught. He had seen men in undress; and 
though he noticed the costume and the drawl, the shabby or miserable 
detail, still, for his eyes, the man remained, and was the absorbing object 
of his interpreting art. This is, in literature, to have democratic power. 
. « « The West gave him all the human garniture of the scene in character, 
incident, and the action’s glow; and it must be believed, too, that as in 
local color he was faithful to his material, he was also a true representa- 
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tive of the Western spirit in this democratic, philanthropic, tolerant art, 
by means of which his youthful temperament, highly cultivated by letters 
as it had been, found imaginative embodiment. This humorous romancer, 
gentle, tender, hospitable, and just, so finely sensitive to the unspoken 
pathos of the hard, starved, brutal lot of the miner’s life, was, in spirit 
as well as in the literal facts, an exponent of the new world's story—an 
American in every fiber. . . . He is more than the sketcher of a passing 
phase of pioneer days in the gold mountains; that would be little enough; 
he created lasting pictures of human life, some of which have the eternal 
outline and pose of a Theocritean idyl. The supreme nature of his gift 
is shown by the fact that he had no rival, and left no successor. His 
work is as unique as that of Poe or Hawthorne.” Of Whitman, who 
claimed to be the representative American in literature, it is here said that 
though his primitiveness, uncouthness, loud emphasis, and defiance of 
law and convention, seem to be regarded by some as characteristics of 
democracy, yet any mind that can accept Whitman as representative of 
the democrat must be a cousin to Caliban. When Whitman forgot his 
camerado role as the democrat vagabond, under whose sombrero was all 
America, he wrote a few fine lyrics. But taking him as a whole he is but 
a rough Rabelaisian, Hogarthian caricature of the American. A poet in 
whom a whole nation declines to find its likeness cannot be regarded as 
representative, however strongly he may smell of some rank, raw earth 
in our wide and rich domain. Professor Woodberry’s survey does not 
include living authors. 


Three Piays for Puritans. By BERNARD SHAW. 12mo, pp. 315. New York: Brentano. 
Price, cloth, $1.25 net. 

Mr. Shaw has described himself as having “the temperament of a 
schoolmaster and the pursuits of a vestryman.” He has achieved a pretty 
loud notoriety as a professed reformer of the modern stage. He declares 
that “the existing popular drama of to-day is quite out of the question for 
cultivated people who are accustomed to use their brains.” Twenty years 
of experience and hard work on London papers as music critic, art critic, 
literary critic, and theater critic prepared him to write Plays for Puritans. 
He was forced to write them, he says, because he found the modern stage 
too horrible to endure. An incessant and exhausting round of music, art, 
and literature he could endure, but not the theater. Part of what he says 
about it is this: “The theater struck me down like the veriest weakling. 
It made me sick. I sank under it like a baby fed on starch. My very 
bones seemed perishing. The doctors said, This man has not eaten meat 
for twenty years—he must eat it or die. But I said, This man has been 
going to the London theaters for three years—and the soul of him has 
become inane and is feeding unnaturaliy on his body. And I was right. 
I did not change my diet, but I had myself carried up into a mountain 
where there was no theater, and there I began to revive. And I became 
stronger than I had been at any moment since I first crossed as a critic 
the fatal threshold of a London playhouse. Now, what is the matter with 
the theater, that a strong and seasoned man can die of it?” To this 
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‘question Mr. Shaw made answer six years ago through a dozen pages of 
introduction to this book, which is not new but a reprint. One thing he 
says is that the present state of the London theater cannot be understood 
without taking into account the fact that the rich evangelical English 
merchant and his family are absent from it, and the other fact that the 
rich Jewish merchant and his family are present in its boxes, and so the 
plays and performers most agreeable to Jewish taste are pressed on the 
stage. He says that the rich Englishman prefers politics and church- 
going to romantic and voluptuous plays, demands edification from the 
drama, and will not pay for anything else in that arena. Consequently, 
says Mr. Shaw, the theater must be turned from the drama of romance 
and sensuality to the drama of edification. He tells us that he found the 
whole business of stage sensuousness disgusting, not because he was 
pharisaical or intolerantly refined, but because he was bored, and boredom 
is a condition which makes men as susceptible to disgust and irritation as 
headache makes them to noise and glare. After pages of explanation, the 
writer of these Three Plays for Puritans, entitled “The Devil’s Disciple,” 
“Cesar and Cleopatra,” and “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” says: 
“It is clear now why the theater was insufferable to me; why it left its 
black mark on my bones as it has left its black mark on the character of 
the nation; and why I call on the Puritans to rescue it again as they 
rescued it before, when its foolish pursuit of pleasure sunk it in profane- 
ness and immorality. I have, I think, always been a Puritan in my atti- 
tude toward Art. I am as fond of fine music and handsome building as 
Milton was, or Cromwell, or Bunyan; but if I found that they were becom- 
ing the instruments of a systematic idolatry of sensuousness, I would 
hold it good statesmanship to blow evéry cathedral in the world to pieces 
with dynamite, organ and all, without the least heed to the screams of the 
art critics and cultured voluptuaries. The pleasures of the senses I can 
sympathize with and share; but the substitution of sensuous ecstasy for 
intellectual activity and honesty is the very devil.” We have not seen 
Bernard Shaw accused of excessive modesty, yet these candid words about 
his own popularity exhibit some sober common sense: “My plays may 
enjoy a few years of immortality, but the next Shakespeare that comes 
along will turn these petty tentatives of mine into final masterpieces. 
Then my work will pass unnoticed. It is a dangerous thing to be hailed 
at once, as a few rash admirers have hailed me, as above all things 
original; what the world calls originality is only an unaccustomed method 
of tickling it. Meyerbeer seemed prodigiously original to the Parisians 
when he first burst on them. To-day, he is only the crow who followed 
Beethoven's plow. I am a crow who has followed many plows. No doubt 
I seem prodigiously clever to those who have never hopped, hungry and 
curious, across the fields of philosophy, politics, and art. Karl Marx said 
of Stuart Mill that his eminence was due to the flatness of the surround- 
ing country. In these days of universal reading, cheap newspapers, and 
the inevitable ensuing demand for notabilities of all sorts, literary, mili- 
tary, political, fashionable, and sporting, to write paragraphs about, that 
sort of newspaper eminence is within the reach of very moderate 
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ability. Reputations are cheap nowadays. Even were they dear, 
it would still be impossible for any public-spirited citizen of the 
world to hope that his reputation might endure; for this would be to hope 
that the flood of general enlightenment may not rise above his miserable 
high water mark. I hate to think that Shakespeare has lasted three hun- 
dred years, though he got no further than Koheleth the Preacher who died 
many centuries before him; and that Plato, more than two thousand years 
old, is still ahead of our voters.” We may as well close our notice of this 
early volume of Bernard Shaw’s by quoting from “Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion” two portraits, the first of which is this: “On the heights over- 
looking the harbor of Mogador, a seaport on the west coast of Morocco, 
the missionary, in the coolness of the late afternoon, is following the 
precept of Voltaire by cultivating his garden. He is an elderly Scotchman, 
spiritually a little weatherbeaten, as having to navigate his creed in 
strange waters crowded with other craft, but still a convinced and loyal 
son of the Free Church and the North African Mission, with a faithful 
brown eye and a peaceful soul. Physically a wiry, close-knit man, well 
tanned, clean shaven, with delicate, resolute features and a twinkle of 
mild humor. He wears the sun helmet, the neutral-tinted spectacles, and 
the white canvas Spanish sand shoes of the modern Scottish missionary, 
and a suit of clean, white linen, acceptable in color if not in cut to the 
Moorish mind.” This missionary at work in his garden is the opening 
figure in one of Bernard Shaw’s Plays for Puritans. The other portrait 
is of another character, a sea captain, in the same play: “Captain Kearney 
is a robustly built western American, with the keen, squeezed, wind-beaten 
eyes and obstinately enduring mouth of his profession. A curious ethno- 
logical specimen, this American; with all the nations of the Old World at 
war in his veins, he is developing artificially in the direction of sleekness 
and culture under the restraints of an overwhelming dread of European 
criticism [it is a European who writes thus about the American], and 
developing climatically in the direction of the indigenous North American 
who is already in possession of his hair, his cheek bones, and the manlier 
instincts in him which the sea has rescued from civilization. The world, 
pondering on the great part of its own future which is in the hands of 
America, contemplates him with wonder as to what he will evolve into in 
another century or two.” Those words, written by an Englishman, help us 
Americans to know how Europe regards us. The book here noticed dates 
near the outset of Mr. Shaw’s career as a reformer of the stage. That 
career seems not to have kept to its high level, for a more recent play of 
his can hardly have been for Puritans, inasmuch as it so shocked the 
sensibilities of a Tammany chief of police that he forbade its presentation. 
The theater seems to have degraded even the reformer to its own level. 


The Life of Reason: Reason in Science. By GRORG SANTAYANA. 12mo0, pp. 320. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, cloth, $1.25. 
This book on Reason in Science is one of five volumes, under the 
general title of The Life of Reason, the other volumes being Reason in 
Common Sense, Reason in Society, Reason in Art, and Reason in Religion, 
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the last of which would seem more suitable for notice in this Review than 
the volume now before us. In the five volumes the Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy in Harvard University attempts a most ambitious scheme, a 
philosophic survey undertaking to traverse the whole field of modern 
thought and to coiirdinate into a system all phases and aspects of life— 
individual, social, religious, artistic, and scientific. This large undertaking 
is supposed to be completed in the volume we are here noticing. Professor 
Santayana’s style is poetic and literary; this lends to it a peculiar charm; 
whether it contributes to philosophic clearness and cogency, let philoso- 
phers decide. A criticism of this ambitious scheme, bothastostyle and as to 
content, by Borden P. Bowne, would be interesting and might clarify the 
general subject, as Professor Bowne is given to doing with whatever 
philosophic subject he discusses. The charm of style makes this book 
attractive, and the perfection of its sentences is a literary pleasure, but 
its subtlety of thought makes one wonder how many readers can follow 
its elaborate intricacies so connectedly as to feel the force of the conclu- 
sions when they are reached. At times the coherence is so dubious that 
the reader is unable either to admit or to deny what is concluded. To 
such a criticism an author might always retort that he cannot give the 
reader brains or philosophic faculty. But to the average reader it often 
seems that the philosopher is, with reference to many questions, in a 
plight similar to Augustine’s when he said with reference to Time, that 
he knew what it was when nobody asked him, but if anybody asked him 
he did not know. A favorable part from which to sample the quality 
of this book is in its discussion of morality, prerational, rational, and 
postrational, and the following passage on the Hebraic cry for redemption 
seems nearest to us: “Neo-Platonic morality, through a thousand learned 
and vulgar channels, permeated Christianity and entirely transformed it. 
Original Christianity was, though in another sense, a religion of redemp- 
tion. The Jews, without dreaming of original sin, or of any inherent curse 
as being finite, had found themselves often in the sorest material straits. 
They hoped, like all primitive peoples, that relief might come by propitiat- 
ing the deity. They knew that the sins of the fathers were visited upon 
the children even to the third and fourth generation. They had accepted 
this idea of joint responsibility and vicarious atonement, turning in their 
unphilosophical way this law of nature into a principle of justice. Mean- 
time the failure of_all their cherished ambitions had plunged them into a 
penitential mood. Though in fact pious and virtuous to a fault, they 
still looked for repentance—their own or the world’s—-to save them. This 
redemption was to be accomplished in the Hebrew spirit, through long- 
suffering and devotion to the Law, with the Hebrew solidarity, by vicarious 
attribution of merits and demerits within the household of the faith. 
Such a way of conceiving redemption was far more dramatic, poignant, 
and individual than the Neo-Platonic; hence it was far more popular and 
better fitted to be a nucleus for religious devotion. However much, there- 
fore, Christianity may have insisted on renouncing the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, it always kept in the background this perfectly Jewish and 
prerational craving for a delectable promised land. The journey might 
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be long and through a desert, but milk and honey were to flow in the oasis 
beyond. Had renunciation been fundamental, or revulsion from nature 
complete, there would have been no much-trumpeted last judgment and no 
material kingdom of heaven. The renunciation was only temporary and 
partial; the revulsion was only against incidental evils. Despair touched 
nothing but the present order of the world, though at first it took the 
extreme form of calling for its immediate destruction. This was the sort 
of despair and renunciation that lay at the bottom of Christian repentance; 
while hope in a new order of this world, or of one very like it, lay at the 
bottom of Christian joy. A temporary sacrifiee, it was thought, and a 
partial mutilation would bring the spirit miraculously into a fresh para- 
dise. The pleasures nature had grudged or punished, grace was te offer 
as a reward for faith and patience. The earthly life which was vain 
as an experience. was to be profitable as a trial. Normal experience, appro- 
priate exercise for the spirit, would thereafter begin. Christianity is 
thus a system of postponed rationalism, a rationalism intercepted by a 
supernatural version of the conditions of happiness. Its moral principle 
is reason—the only moral principle there is; its motive power is the 
impulse and natural hope to be and to be happy. Christianity merely 
renews and reinstates these universal principles after a first disappoint- 
ment and a first assault of despair, by opening up new vistas of accom- 
plishment, new qualities, and measures of success. The Christian field 
of action being a world of grace enveloping the world of nature, many 
transitory reversals of acknowledged values may take place in its code. 
Poverty, chastity, humility, obedience, self-sacrifice, ignorance, sickness, 
and dirt may all acquire a religious worth which reason, in its direct 
application, might scarcely have found in them; yet these reversed appre- 
ciations are merely incidental to a secret rationality, and are justified on 
the ground that human nature, as now found, is corrupt and needs to 
be purged and transformed before it can safely manifest its congenital 
instincts and become again an authoritative criterion of values. In the 
kingdom of God men would no longer need to do penance, for life there 
would be truly natural and there the soul would be at last in her native 
sphere. This submerged optimism exists in Christianity, being a heritage 
from the Jews; and those Protestant communities that have rejected the 
pagan and Platonic elements that overlaid it have little difficulty in 
restoring it to prominence. Not, however, without abandoning the soul 
of the gospel; for the soul of the gospel, though expressed in the language 
of Messianic hopes, is really postrational. It was not to marry and be 
given in marriage, or to sit on thrones, or .to unravel metaphysical 
mysteries, or to enjoy any of the natural delights renounced in this life, 
that Christ summoned his disciples to abandon all they had and to follow 
him. There was surely a deeper peace in his self-surrender. It was not a 
new thing even among the Jews to use the worldly promises of their 
exoteric religion as symbols for inner spiritual revolutions; and the 
change of heart involved in genuine Christianity was not a fresh excitation 
of gaudy hopes, nor a new sort of utilitarian, temporary austerity. It was 
an emptying of the will, in respect to all human desires, so that a perfect 
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charity and contemplative justice, falling like the Father’s gifts ungrudg-. 
ingly on the whole creation, might take the place of ambition, pett 
morality, and earthly desires. It was a renunciation which, at least in 
Christ himself, and in his more spiritual disciples, did not spring from 
disappointed illusions or lead to other unregenerate illusions even more 
sure to be dispelled by events. It sprang rather from a native speculative 
depth, a natural affinity to the divine fecundity, serenity, and sadness of 
the world. It was the spirit of prayer, the kindliness and insight which a 
pure soul can fetth from contemplation. This mystical detachment 
supervening on the dogged old Jewish optimism, gave Christianity a 
double aspect, and had some curious consequence in later times. Those 
who were inwardly convinced—as most religious minds were under the 
Roman Empire—that all earthly things were vanity, and that they plunged 
the soul into an abyss of nothingness if not of torment, could, in view of 
brighter possibilities in another world, carry their asceticism and their 
cult of suffering farther than a purely negative system, like the Buddhistic, 
would have allowed. For a discipline that is looked upon as merely tem- 
porary can contradict nature more boldly than one intended to take 
nature’s place. The hope of unimaginable benefits to ensue could drive 
religion to greater frenzies than it could have fallen into if its object 
had been merely to silence the will. Christianity persecuted, tortured, 
and burned. Like a hound it tracked the very scent of heresy. It kindled 
wars, and nursed furious hatreds and ambitions. It sanctified, quite 
like Mohammedanism, extermination and tyranny. All this would have 
been impossible if, like Buddhism, it had looked only to peace and the 
liberation of souls. It looked beyond; it dreamt of infinite blisses and 
crowns it should be crowned with before an electrified universe and an 
applauding God. These were rival baits to those which the world fishes 
with, and were snapped at, when seen, with no less avidity. Man, far 
from being freed from his natural passions, was plunged into artificial 
ones quite as violent and much more disappointing. Buddhism had tried 
to quiet a sick world with anesthetics; Christianity sought to purge it 
with fire.” 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


About Hebrew Manuscripts. By ELKAN NATHAN ADLER. 8v0, pp. 177. London and New 
York: Oxford University Press. Price, cloth, $2.50. 

This is a splendid specimen of a privately published book, though 
printed by the Oxford University Press and issued through them. The 
author, Mr. Elkan Nathan Adler, is a son of the chief rabbi of Great 
Britain, and has devoted himself for years to the collection of Hebrew 
manuscripts, traveling in many out-of-the-way parts of the world in pur- 
suit of his fascinating hobby. This book describes some of his greatest 
finds. The first chapter in it is entitled, “Some Missing Chapters of Ben 
Sira.” It will be remembered that Professor Taylor, of Cambridge, and 
Professor Schechter, formerly of Cambridge but now of New York city, 
had the good fortune to discover in the Cairo Genizah, fragments of the 
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long-lost Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus. Mr. Adler in January, 1896, ac- 
quired a pair of leaves from the same manuscript from which Taylor and 
Schechter had secured their treasure. Adler’s fragment comprises chapter 
7, verse 29, to chapter 12, verse 1, and in this volume we have beautiful 
facsimiles of the Hebrew text with transliteration and translation. If the 
book contained nothing else, this precious fragment would alone make it 
notable. But it goes much beyond this. Here, for example, is a chapter on 
the “Bible as a Book,” in which Mr. Adier has given a most valuable 
synopsis of the great seminary “program,” by Professor Dr. Ludwig Blau, 
of Budapest, entitled, “Studien zum althebraischen Buchwesen und zur 
biblischen Literaturgeschichte.” The whole elaborate discussion of the 
inner form of old Hebrew books and of their preservation and distribution 
is here brought within reasonable compass and made readily accessible. A 
chapter on the “Humors of Hebrew Manuscripts,” gives some account of 
Mr. Adler’s successful pursuit of manuscripts and makes one wish that he 
had told more of his experiences. Here is a fair sample of the style of the 
book and of Mr. Adler’s experiences in the East: “It is, of course, quite 
hopeless to choose one out of several books that are brought to you; the 
cheapest method is to buy the lot; nor must you let it appear which is 
the book you really want when you make the purchase. At Bokhara, I had 
a lesson in that. It was 1897, and I was full of Apocrypha. People were 
very kind, and I had been lucky enough to gain the reputation of being 
a hakim. A scientific nephew had supplied me with opium, and others 
of the specialities of Burroughs and Wellcome. I had met a well-to-do 
Jewish merchant on his way home from the fair at Nijni Novgorod on the 
Transcaspian Railway. He was traveling with his wives and favorite chil- 
dren and servants; but he was very thirsty and had drunk much water, 
and was like to die of dysentery. My opium pills worked like magic and 
made my reputation. When I got to Bokhara I had to visit him, and 
others. I was even called in to prescribe for an interesting young lady 
who was delirious with typhoid fever. The merchant may have been what 
a writer of brilliant imagination in the Standard calls the Rothschild of 
Central Asia, but he was certainly not a Cresus in our sense of the word. 
I was credibly informed that there was not a Jew in the whole of the 
Transcaspian that owned as much as fifty thousand roubles, and I am 
afraid that I have sufficient respect for money to have endeavored to make 
the acquaintance of such a Rothschild had there been one. However, this 
has nothing to do with our subject. To return to the books: I asked for 
a Judith or a Tobit. ‘I have a Tobit,’ said one of the bystanders, and im- 
mediately demanded a hundred roubles for it without looking! And from 
that day to this I have been unable to buy or even see his manuscript.” 
Perhaps one might be pardoned for quoting also a little specimen of 
Mr. Adler’s sense of humor: “All through the Mediterranean the natives 
know that the traveler is on the pounce for antiques. They do not know 
what antique means, but they attach considerable importance to the word. 
So in Corfu I am offered a little manuscript and am told that it is a very 
fine antique indeed. I say, ‘But it is dated 1830, quite modern,’ and the 
unblushing answer is, ‘Yes, certainly it is modern, but very antique,’ where- 
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upon, of course, the precious volume is purchased.” A chapter on the “Ro 
mance of Hebrew Printing” gives a very useful account of the early issue 
of Hebrew presses on the Continent, and the book concludes with a con 
tribution in German by Professor Bacher on “Jewish Persian Literature.” 
Altogether it is an interesting book that Mr. Adler has written and com 
piled. We commend it to scholars and to the curious and wish him ye' 
further success in the securing of manuscripts and early printed books 
for he clearly is able to make good use of them. 


The Life of John Wesley. By C. T. WINCHESTER. Professor of English Literature in 
Wesleyan University. Crown 8vo, pp. 301. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, cloth, with portraits, $1.50 net. 

Proof of the real greatness of John Wesley is seen in the continua! 
coming of new studies of his character and work by men of varied 
training and point of view. This not only proves the subject a fascinating 
and fruitful one, but evinces the many-sidedness and lasting significance 
of his personality and influence. Evidence accumulates that he was one 
of the most potent factors of progress in modern civilization. In England 
a new Life of Wesley by Dr. Fitchell, author of The Unrealized Logic of 
Religion, aims especially to show Wesley’s career in historical perspective 
and its relations to three centuries—a study of great spiritual forces and 
their effect on secular history. In America the latest contribution to our 
Wesley bibliography is the rare volume now before us, which is beyond 
dispute a distinct, racy, elegant, and captivating addition to all previous 
lives of the founder of Methodism. Professor Winchester’s volume has 
its warrant and its assured acceptability in several peculiarities. One is 
in its being the work not of a clergyman but of a highly accomplished man 
of letters, practiced in the analysis of character, and a master of word por. 
traiture; in which respect it reminds us of the writings of Augustine 
Birrell on the same subject. Another peculiarity is, as might be expected 
from such an author, that Wesley is studied and presented not merely as a 
religious reformer and leader, but as a man—a marked and striking 
personality, energetic, scholarly, alive to all moral, social, and political 
questions, and for some thirty years probably exerting a greater influence 
than any other man in England. The charm of Professor Winchester's 
style, the shrewd insight into Wesley’s human nature, the sane and finely- 
balanced comments, the lifelike realism of the historic pictures, together 
with other distinguishing qualities combine to make the story of as much 
interest to the general reader as to the student of religious history and 
progress. This is the raciest record of Wesley’s life, and the most inde- 
pendent sketch of the real Wesley known to us; while as a piece of litera- 
ture it is above criticism. In his analysis and portraiture Professor 
Winchester gives prominence to the genuinely human elements which give 
flavor to the delightful nature of John Wesley; with candor and artistic 
fidelity to fact, he nothing extenuates nor sets down aught in vague or 
vapid eulogy. This admirable book is a fresh, rich, eee contribu- 
tion to Wesleyan literature. 





